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PREFACE 


On tantric prayer 

Non-Indian visitors, contemplating for the first time the profusion of 
figures covering the walls of an Indian temple, if they compare what they 
see with the figured decoration on European medieval churches, will assume 
at once that they are looking at representations of Indian myth in stone. 2 
But some of the imagery is not parallelled in the Western traditions: many 
of the representations do not represent or allude in any way to mythical 
or historical narratives. Without attempting to explain or date the emer¬ 
gence of these figures with multiple heads and limbs, we may observe that 
much Indian sculpture, in particular this non-narrative sculpture, must be 
understood in the context of a widespread Indian tradition of prayer. Prayer 
involves a visualisation of the divinity upon a throne. The throne is often a 
lotus-blossom and the deity may be surrounded by a court of minor deities 
arranged in concentric circles and seated or standing on their own thrones 
or vehicles. Seeing God enthroned with one’s mental eye is an integral part 
of tantric ‘prayer’: visualisation is built into the daily ritual programme, to 
be performed internally, placing the principal deity in the worshipper’s own 
heart, and also projected into the substrate into which the deity is invited 
for external worship. This substrate may be various things—an icon, fire, a 
water-pot, a diagram traced on the ground with coloured powders—but, in 
the case of Siva, it is typically the linga. (This object is often referred to as 
‘non-iconic’, but it seems certain that it was in origin a representation of a 
phallus. 3 ) And this conception of visualisation as prayer has also coloured 
other religious acts: elaborate visualisations of the three junctions of the 
day as goddesses have been incorporated into tantric versions of the ancient 
practice of venerating the sun at dawn, midday and dusk. 

Of course visions and visualisations occur in other religious traditions 
too, including the Christian ones, and a visual tradition of prayer could 
easily develop rooted in, for instance, the visions of the Apocalypse or the 
theophany from the beginning of the book of Ezekiel, where God appears on 
a fabulous throne that moves at will on numinous wheels with eyes in their 
fellies. But visualisation appears not generally to have been encouraged 
as a means of daily prayer in Western Christianity. An exception is the 
contemplation of episodes in the life of Christ, in particular the Mysteries 

2 Some of the ideas in this preface were first expressed in GooDALL: forthcoming B. 

3 See, e.g., Brunner 1998b (‘The sexual Aspect of the linga Cult according to the 
Saiddhantika Scriptures’). 
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of the Rosary and the Stations of the Cross on the ascent to Calvary; but in 
such cases the narrative context is crucial, for the visualisation should give 
rise to empathy with the protagonists in the Christian story. In the Indian 
visual prayer we are speaking of, no such narrative frame provides a context, 
and therefore a “meaning”, for what is visualised. 

Two general rules govern the tantric form of this visualisation and wor¬ 
ship, both concerning the essential nature of the deity worshipped. The first 
is that the essence of the deity is held to be a mantra, but this statement will 
make no sense to us unless we know what mantra is. The primary sense of 
the term is a unit of text from the Vedic corpus. Now the MTmamsakas, the 
exegetes of the Vedic corpus, claimed the Veda to be sempiternal and with¬ 
out author. A corollary of this position was that they held that there were 
no real references to persons and events in the Veda. All apparent references 
were merely apparent and that meant of course that what appeared to be 
the names of deities in mantras, that is to say in what appeared to be prayer 
formulae, were not in fact references to deities. Beyond the mantras them¬ 
selves there were no deities. The deities were nothing more than mantras. 
In tantric theory, this influential notion was turned inside out: the nature 
of deities was mantra. Sadasiva, for example, the central deity of the cult 
of the Saiva Siddhanta, is a group of five units of Vedic text known collec¬ 
tively as the five brahmamantras and individually after words that occur in 
them, namely Tsana, tatpurusa, aghora, sadyojata, vamadeva. This 
we see reflected in his iconography. 4 Each of the five mantras corresponds 
to one of Sadasiva’s five faces: the one that faces us is the East-facing mild 
TATPURUSA; the one on our left is the South-facing, terrible AGHORA; that 
on our right is the soft and feminine North-facing VAMADEVA. The West¬ 
facing sadyojata is of course not visible in most sculptural representations, 
because he faces away from us. The fifth face, Is AN A, is held to be upward 
facing and is, according to a number of tantric sources, not to be represented. 

So ‘inviting’ the God into a linga takes the form of installing, in some 
sense, the deity’s mantra into that object and visualising that mantra as 
having a certain form (five faces, ten arms, etc). Worshipping him takes the 
form of offering substances for Him to enjoy: bathing, feeding, wafting in¬ 
cense, waving lamps, playing music. In the daily worship of a Saiddhantika 
initiate, as we have mentioned, the whole process of inviting, visualising 
and worshipping the mantra-God is performed with the imagination inside 

4 There are instances, however, where there is no connection between mantra and 
iconography. In the Netratantra, for instance, the central mantra is held to be the essence 
of all other mantras, and thus the text offers a gallery of possible visualisations, including 
forms of Visnu (13:2ff), the sun (13:17ff) and even of the Buddha (13:34ff). 
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the worshipper’s heart and then repeated ‘externally’, that is to say pro¬ 
jecting the same mantra and its visualisation into an external object and 
worshipping that. 

The second general rule of tantric prayer is that the worshipper must 
identify himself with the divinity worshipped. According to a much cited 

/ / K 

tag, nasivah sivam arcayet: “One who is not Siva may not worship Siva”. 

This rule appears to be invariable in tantric worship, regardless of what 

doctrinal position is adopted concerning the relationship of the deity and 

the soul. This may be one of non-dualism, or as in the case of the Saiva 

Siddhanta, an unreconcilable dualism: individual souls are for ever distinct 

/ 

from each other and from God, and although, like Siva, they possess om¬ 
niscience and omnipotence, they are prevented from realising their powers 
by an innate, enveloping impurity (maia). Thus for the Saiddhantika, the 
‘identification’ that is necessary for worship consists partly in an awareness 
that he is essentially identical to Siva (though distinct from him). But it 
consists in more than this. The worshipper sees himself as God, but he 
also enacts his identification ritually by mentally burning away his physical 
body and replacing it with one made up with mantras that are held to be 
the ‘body-parts’ of Siva. 

The text edited in this volume prescribes the visualisations of the daily 

/ / 

prayer of an initiate into the Saiva religious school known as the Saiva 
Siddhanta 5 6 as formulated by a well-known twelfth-century South Indian 
theologian whose initiatory name was Aghorasiva. 7 

• Dominic Goodall, EFEO. 

14th December 2005 


5 A relatively early scriptural formulation is that of Sarvajnanottara 5:2: 

alahkrtya svakam deham sivamantrair yathakramam 
sivTbhutah suputatma sivasyarcanam arabhet. 

‘Having adorned his body in due order with the mantras that are &iva, and having [thereby] 
become Siva, the pure soul should begin the worship of Siva.’ Cf. the non-tantric £iva- 
dharma 1:25 (IFP T. 32, p.3): 

narudrah samsmared rudram narudro rudram arcayet 
narudrah kTrtayed rudram narudro rudram apnuyat. 

6 See the preface ‘Explanatory remarks about the Saiva Siddhanta and its treatment in 
modern secondary literature’, Goodall 2004:xiii-xxxiv. 

7 For further remarks on this famous Aghorasiva’s date and oeuvre, see GOODALL 
1998:xiii-xvii, fn.24. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Doctrinal and Liturgical Stotras 

A handful of stotras that are by pre-twelfth-century Saiddhantika theolo¬ 
gians that may therefore have been relatively doctrine-packed hymns are 
cited that do not survive. 8 This Pancavaranastava, the work of the cel¬ 
ebrated twelfth-century Saiddhantika theologian Aghorasiva (fl. 1157 ad) 
belongs to a sub-genre of the doctrinal hymn: the liturgical stotra. (Since it 
contains no references to others of Aghorasiva’s works, and since we know 
of no reference to it in his other works, we have no way of dating the Panca¬ 
varanastava relatively within Aghorasiva’s oeuvre.) One other Saiddhantika 
example of the genre is known to us, 9 and that is the even more densely com¬ 
pressed Sivapujastava (47 verses), which has been copied immediately before 
our text in two of our manuscripts (P 2 T), and which is a work of Aghora¬ 
siva’s exact contemporary, Jhanasambhu, a South Indian Saiddhantika who 
lived in Benares, was the author of the monumental unpublished pacldhati 
called the Jndnaratnavali 10 and was, along with Aghorasiva, a teacher of Tri- 
locanasiva, the Saiddhantika best known in South India today as the author 
of the Siddhantasaravalt. * 1 For evidence of these assertions, and for a fuller 

8 Aside from the Vyomavyapistava, a work of uncertain authorship that is attributed to 
the tenth-century Kashmirian exegete Bhatta Ramakantha II, his father Narayanakantha 
quotes a verse from his own Stotravali ad Mrgendrakriyapdda 8:243, and, in the same 
place, quotes a verse of a stotra by Karnikakara. 

9 Non-Saiddhantika works of this kind are, of course, relatively common: see for example 
the Sivakavacostotra ascribed to the brahmottarakhanda of the Skandapurdna (No. 71 on 
pp. 143-8 of the Brhatstotraratndkara). Also common is the inclusion of liturgical passages 
in non-liturgical stotras, e.g., verse 3 of the Sivabhujangaprayatastotra ascribed to Sankara 
(No. 80 on pp. 161-2 of the Brhatstotraratndkara ): 

svasaktyadisaktyantasimhasanastham manoharisarvahgaratnadibhusam 
jatahTndugahgasthisasyarkamaulim param saktimitram numah 
pancavaktram 

10 The principal MSS are Madras, GOML MS R 14898, which was the exemplar of 
IFP T. 231, and Mysore, MS P 3801/7, catalogued under serial No. 40723 in Mallede- 
varu 1987:160-1 and p. 6 bis of Appendix I. For a brief characterisation of the work, see 
Goodall 2004:cx-cxi. In April 2005, Dr. Diwakar Acharya discovered another source 
which, thought it covers only a small part of the text, is of some importance both for 
what it tells us about the work’s transmission and for its confirmation of an early date of 
composition: a Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript written in hooked Newari script typical of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (NAK 1-1152, NGMPP Reel No. A 49/7). 

11 The jhanapada of this work appears to be regularly taught in Agamapathasalas in 
Tamil Nadu. 
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discussion of the date and oeuvre of this group of twelfth-century theolo¬ 
gians, the reader is referred to Goodall 2000. That publication expressed 
doubt about the survival of Aghorasiva’s Pancavaranastava. It was Dr. 
Nibedita Rout, who, while investigating the quotations of Madhyarjuna- 
siva’s Siddhantadipika, recalled having seen such a stotr a while helping to 
catalogue the manuscript collection of the IFP. As we have explained in 
our Acknowledgements above, her discovery of T was followed by the grad¬ 
ual discovery of our other sources. The one manuscript that was men¬ 
tioned in Goodall 2000 (p. 210, fn. 16) as being a possible witness—the 
Pancavaranastuti recorded in the New Catalogus Catalogorum as belonging 
to the Tanjore library “TD 22062-4 XX Sup. No. 872 (p.)”—turns out to 
be a manuscript of an unrelated work. 

The amount the text is cited suggests considerable popularity long be¬ 
yond the time of its composition. We may note that Appayadlksita refers 
to it as furnishing stotras that may be recited in nityapuja in his Sivdrcana- 
candrika (p. 99, cited by BRUNNER 1963:225). 

It is worth mentioning in passing that there is another roughly con¬ 
temporary Saiddhantika text, by a pupil of Aghorasiva, that, although 
it is not a stotr a, is extremely close in spirit and content to the Panca- 
varanastava , namely Trilocanasiva’s Dhyanaratnavali. Many works of this 
name are transmitted in the manuscript collection of the IFP, but the only 
manuscript traced there that transmits Trilocanasiva’s work is IFP 42976 
(=P,). Here too we find a programmatic arrangement of all the visualisa¬ 
tions ( dhyana ) required in the course of an initiate’s day, but expressed not 
with first-person statements of veneration or second-person imperatives, as 
in our hymn, but rather in the third-person optatives of a paddhati. Some 
of the verses appear to be quoted, without attribution, from earlier sources, 
such as the Somasambhupaddhati and Kriyakramadyotika, but there are no 
quotations from the Pancavaranastava. The programme of visualisations 
is more complete than that of our text, for it includes, for instance, per¬ 
sonifications of the triplet of atmatattva, vidyatattva and sivatattva (verses 
3-7), of the five kalas beginning with nivrti (verses 8ff) and of the sandhyas 
(verses 26ff). 

Metre 

Just over half of the work’s 102 verses, a total of 57, are in anustubh: 1 , 3, 
5, 12-13, 16-18, 21, 22, 25-7, 29, 30, 33, 53-8, 60-4, 67, 69-71, 73-97, 100. 
There appear to be only two vipulas: a ma-vipula in 17a and a na-vipula in 
33c. The other metres, in order of frequency, are 
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vasantatilaka 8, 15, 32, 34, 36-37, 39, 40, 42, 45-8, 50, 51, 59, 99, 101. 
In these eighteen verses, less than half of the padas have the caesura 
after the eighth syllable. 

upajati 2, 10-11, 23, 24, 44, 66, 68. 

salinl 4, 14, 19-20, 31, 41. 

mandakranta 28, 52, 98. 

indravajra 9, 43. 

praharsinT 6, 7. In both these verses, the caesura after the third syllable 
is observed in the even padas and not in the odd ones. 

malinT 35, 102. 

sardOlavikrTdita 38, 65. 

sragdhara 49, 72. 

Perhaps the only metrical feature of the work that can be considered unusual 
is the frequency of salinl. 

The structure of the text 

We have mentioned that the Pancavaranastava is a ‘liturgical hymn’. In fact, 
unlike its Saiddhantika brother in this genre (the Sivapujastava), it does not 
treat the execution of external ritual at all; what it does is to present all 
that is done with the mind in the course of the daily obligatory worship of 
Sadasiva and his retinue (yaga) by an initiate to the Saiva Siddhanta. It 
takes the form of instructions for mental worship ( dhyana or, in modern 
parlance, dhyanasloka) formulated as expressions of praise. At high-points 
it is ornamented with doctrinal statements that are similarly formulated 
(e.g. 34ff.). What we have then are the visualisations of all the divinities of 
the worship given in the order required in obligatory daily worship ( nitya- 
puja ), beginning with the worship of Siva as the sun, the veneration of the 
deities on the doorway and of Brahma as protector of the site (vastupa), 
the visualisation of the throne of worship, and finally of Sadasiva enthroned 
and encircled by the five circuits ( avarana ) of his yaga:— 

1-2 Siva as the Sun. 

3-5b The other eight planets. 
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5cd Tejascanda. 

6-8 Ganesa, SarasvatT and (in the middle) GajalaksmT above the door. 
9-10 Nandin and Ganga on the right door-post. 

11-12 Mahakala and Yamuna on the left door-post. 

13 ASTRA in the threshold. 

14—16 Brahma as Vastupala in the SW; Ganesa in the NW; MahalaksmT in 
the N; 7 Gurus (Sadasiva, Ananta, Srlkantha, Ambika, Guha, Visnu, 
Brahma) in the NE. 

17 Adharasakti in the Kurmasila. 

18 Ananta in the Brahmasila. 

19-20 Dharma, Jnana, Vairagya and Aisvarya in the intermediate direc¬ 
tions as lion-feet of the throne, and their opposites as cross-struts. 

21 The two cushions ( chadana ) of may a and vidya, placed respectively in 

the SW and NE. 

22 An 8-petalled lotus in suddhavidyatattva. 

23-24 The nine Saktis beginning with Varna, placed on the eight stamens, 
with the last, ManonmanT, on the pericarp. 

25 The three mandalas of sun, moon and fire, presided over by Brahma, 

Visnu and Rudra. 

26 The saktimandala, presided over by Isvara, placed in the pericarp. 

27 Thus is the yogapTtha, which reaches from earth to Kutila (=suddha- 

vidyatattva?). 

28-42 Sadasiva enthroned. 

43-46 Sakti. 

47-54 The Brahmamantras: Tsana, tatpurusa, aghora, vamadeva, 

SADYOJATA. 

55-59 The angamantras : NETRA, HRDAYA, SIRAH, SIKHA, KAVACA, 
SIV ASTRA. 
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60-66 Second circuit—Vidyesvaras: Ananta, Suksma, Sivottama, Ekane- 
tra, Ekarudra, Trimurti, 6rlkantha, Sikhandin. 

67-74 Third circuit—Ganesvaras (or Ganas): Nandin, Mahakala, Bhrngin, 
Ganesa, Vrsa, Skanda, Uma, Candesvara. 

75-85 Fourth circuit—Lokapalas: Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, 
Vayu, Kubera, Isana, Brahma, Visnu. 

✓ 

86-95 Fifth circuit—weapons of the Lokapalas: Vajra (thunderbolt), Sakti 
(spear), Danda (staff), Khadga (sword), Pasa (noose), Dhvaja (flag¬ 
staff), Gada (mace), Trisula (trident), Padma (lotus), Cakra (wheel). 

96-97 Sivagni born from VaglsI, and Sadesana (i.e. Sadasiva) inside the 
fire. 

98 Rudras, Matrs, Rasis Ganas, Guhyakas, Grahas, Astras, Daityas, Nisi- 

caras, Nagas and Naksatras—all of whom are Bali-eaters—and the 
Ksetrapala (viz. Bhairava). 

99 Guru. 

100 Sambhu. 

101 Candesvara. 

102 plialasruti. 

This structured programme sets the Pancavaranastava apart from much of 
the vast and rather arid dhyanasioka-literature popular today. The above 
is not in fact all the visualisation required in the course of a Saiddhantika 
initiate’s day—the visualisations of the anthropomorphic sandhyas , for ex¬ 
ample, are not included—nor are all the visualisations quite as explicit as a 
neophyte might require. But Aghorasiva has here gathered together in one 
small text a body of detail to make up a relatively complete programme of 
Saiddhantika meditation that can probably not be found together in any 
earlier work. Some paddhatis of course will contain a similarly complete 
programme of meditation, and an extremely similar programme could be 
extracted from Aghorasiva’s Kriyakramadyotika. Even that work, however, 
differs from this in a number of details (see notes on verses 7, 8 and 17), 
though not as much as the Kriyakramadyotika differs from the Somasarnbhu- 
paddhati . 
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Remarks on the throne 

As we have seen above, Saiddhantika worship is performed first internally, 
enthroning Sadasiva in the worshipper’s heart, before the same enthrone¬ 
ment is repeated externally, but still mentally, in the substrate of worship, 
typically the linga. This explains why the accounts, when they explain 
what is to be imagined and ‘installed’, sometimes give parts of the body 
as reference points and sometimes sections of the linga or the stones that 
are beneath it ( kurmasila , brahmasila). It also explains why we find the 
construction of such an elaborate visualised throne, which is necessarily in¬ 
visible to any onlooker, not only in ancient works which appear to treat only 
the practice of individual initiates, but also in post-twelfth-century works 
that are devoted to public worship in temples, such as the Purva-Kamika , 
which many temples in South India today claim to follow, and in the self¬ 
consciously non-agamic manual of the great temple of Chidambaram, the 
Cidambaresvaranityapujasutra, attributed to Patanjali. 12 

Now Aghorasiva’s visualisation of just the throne in the Pancavarana¬ 
stava can be summarised with a little more detail as follows. 

At the very base, in the kurmasila below the linga, the initiate 
should worship the Adharasakti, the power which supports the 
universe. She is as white as the ocean of milk and has the coiled 
form of a sprout emerging from a seed. Above is Ananta, the 
Lord of mantras. He is white and situated in the brahmasila 
on the lotus that is maya. Then, forming the legs of a throne 
in the intermediate directions of NE, SE, SW and NW, are to 
be visualised four lions, who are red, white, yellow and black, 
and who are the embodiments of Dharma, Jnana, Vairagya, and 
Aisvarya, which are powers of Ananta, and represent the four 
yugas. Forming supportive struts between these legs are four 
bicoloured anthropomorphic embodiments of adharma, ajhana , 
avairagya and anaisvarya. Above is the red cushion of maya, 
and above that the white cushion of suddhavidya. Sitting on 
these is a lotus with a pericarp of the lustre of molten gold that 
contains the fifty phonemes as seeds. It is the lotus of suddha¬ 
vidya. On its stamens are to be placed eight red four-armed 
Saktis: Varna, Jyestha, RaudrT, etc. On the pericarp is the 

12 See khanda 15, pp.63 in the edition of 1977 (pp.126-8 in the edition of 1982, 
which is not divided into khandas). The work is printed in both cases as part of the 
Cidambaraksetrasarvasva. 
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ninth, the Sakti ManonmanT. Her appearance is similar, except 
that she is white. On the tips of the petals is to be placed a 
sun disc, presided over by Brahma; on the tips of the stamens, a 
moon disc, presided over by Visnu; on the pericarp, a fire disc, 
presided over by Rudra. Inside the pericarp is to be visualised a 
sakti-disc, presided over by Isvara. Above reigns Sadasiva. 

As suggested elsewhere (Goodall: forthcoming A), it seems likely that we 
have here a blend of two enthronement models: that of the organic lotus 
that sprouts up through the body and blossoms, 13 and that of a square lion- 
throne with an open eight-petalled lotus blossom upon it, corresponding re¬ 
spectively to the square and octagonal parts of the linga that are its base and 
middle-section. 14 The marriage of these two models achieved by Aghorasiva 
differs from those of the tantras and padclhatis that precede and that post¬ 
date him. The Kirana, for example, a middle-period Siddliantatantra among 
the early (i.e. pre-twelfth-century) Saiddhantika scriptures, and one which 
we know to have been in existence at the latest in the ninth century, gives 
an extremely problematic blended throne. A pltha is to be built that will be 
made of the whole cosmos ( adhvan ) (14:19ab). Its feet are the 4 yugas, its 
bulb is prthivltattva, its single stalk reaches up into kalatattva, its thorns 
are the 50 pratyayas of the Sankhyas(?) ( pancasadbhavakantakam ), its big 
knot (viz. the joint between stalk and flower) is in mayatattva and the lotus 
blossom is in suddhavidyatattva (14:19c-20). Vidyesvaras are on its petals 
and Saktis on its filaments. Siva and Sakti are in some way homologised 
with pericarp and seeds (14:21). Thereafter we learn that the whole is to be 
made of phonemes and that the four neuter vowels make Dharma and the 
others; that on top of bindu is placed Ananta and on top of him the lotus. 10 
What is not clear is how this is to be married with the throne described 
up to that point. Are ‘Dharma and the others’ homologised with the four 
yugas below the lotus bulb? The redactor of the Purva-Kamika has adopted 

13 E.g. 6ivadharmottara, chapter 10; Lingapurana 2.21:5; and Nisvasakarika quoted in 
Jnanaratnavali, GOML MS R. 14898, pp. 51-52. 

14 E.g. Nisvdsa Guhyasutra l:103c-108b (quoted below in the note on verse 20); Svayam- 
bhuvasutrasangraha 18:17—20b; Sarvajnanottara 4:50-53 (quoted below in the note on 
verse 46). 

15 Kirana 14:22-3: 

pit ham evamvidham kalpya matrkabljasambhavam 
napumsakams catuskone dharmadln parikalpayet 22 
binduprstham anantasya tatprstham kamaJam bhavet 
karnikanantacakrena sesah syur navasaktayah 23 
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the Kirana’s lotus throne as an alternative and carefully reproduced exactly 
the same ambiguity. 16 The manner in which the Somasambhupaddhati in¬ 
tegrates the lion throne with the sprouting lotus is to have Ananta himself 
to be that lotus. When he first appears above Adharasakti he is to be vi¬ 
sualised as having the form of a lotus bud (SP1, 111:48, KSTS 162, quoted 
with emendations in the note ad verse 18), but this then sprouts up and 
opens to form the lotus above the level of the lions’ heads. 1 ' The lion legs, 
then, are here grouped around the lotus stalk, and they support the lotus 
blossom once it grows up and opens above them. Ananta himself is the 
lotus, or, as the Purva-Kamika expresses it (4:294ab), ksTrabdhitah samut- 
pannasaroruhasamakrtim, ‘he has the form of a lotus rising from the ocean 
of milk’. 

But this mode of integrating lion-feet and a lotus stalk is not the so¬ 
lution that has passed into all the Saiddhantika scriptures that are trans¬ 
mitted in South India and of which no trace is to be found until well after 
the twelfth century. And most add at least one further complexity to the 
throne: they divide it up into five sections ( pahcasana ) that seem, in some 
contexts, to be usable independently. These are, counting from the bottom 
in the order given in the Ajita (kriyapada 20:143ff), anantasana, simhasana, 
yogasana, vimalasana and padmasana. 18 Ananta himself is the anantasana; 
the simhasana is above him and consists of the lion-feet of Dharma etc., 
their supporting struts and of the upper and lower blankets ( chadana ), and 
the three gun as. The yogasana above that consists of the four tattvas of 
avyakta , niyati, kala and kala in the principal directions. The vimalasana 
then has, one above another, the 3 tattvas of atman, vidya and siva. Above 
that is the padmasana, with the 9 Saktis beginning with Varna and ending 
with ManonmanI and the three mandalas of the sun, moon and fire with 
their presiding deities. Above that is the sivasana. 

We do not deal here with these five thrones and their problems, but it is 
necessary at least to mention them because they are a feature that almost all 

16 The whole of the Kirana’s account appears to have been paraphrased (though one set 
of 9 Saktis has been omitted) as an alternative procedure in Purva-Kamika 4:316ff. 

17 SP1, 111:51, KSTS 165: 

utphullastadalam svetam tad evanantapahkajam 
sampujya si in h a vak trordh varn padmamudram pradarsayct. 

l8 Other texts that include them are: Rauravakriyapada 10:20cd; Suprabhedakriyapada 
8:100-2 (where it is not clear what the yogasana is, although it appears as though there had 
been an intention of defining it); Viratantra 4:42-3, but the long treatment of sivarcana is 
given in Viratantra 38, and there there is considerable detail, making plain that the order 
is rather anantasana, yogasana, simhasana, padmasana and then vimalasana. 
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the secondary literature anachronistically reads back into earlier descriptions 
of thrones. 19 We believe that no work that can be demonstrated to have been 
composed in the twelfth century or before has them. And once introduced 
they generate considerable complexity because there is such confusion about 
their order and what they contain, confusion which has to be rendered logical 
so that the resulting throne has fitting names to its sections, with no lowly 
entities placed too high up in the cosmos and no lofty ones relegated too 
low. Much of the confusion seems to concern the position and content of the 
yogasana. It is clear that anantasana , simhasana and padmasana could have 
arisen naturally enough as labels. Yogasana may emerge from the term yoga- 
pTtha, which is not infrequent in early texts, perhaps in part because of its 
occurring in the expression yogaplthasamsthitaya, an element in the 81-pada 
vyomavyapin mantra. YogapTtha seems sometimes to be used generically 
as a label for the whole structure of the throne (e.g. in Svacchanda 2:269, 
Pancavaranastava 27); but in some contexts it appears really to be a level 
inside it: thus in Prayogamanjari 16:41-2 it seems clear that it is between 
Ananta and the lotus and that its legs are the buddhidharmas, 20 and in the 
Sarvajndnottara 5:16-17 and 4:50ff (quoted ad 46 below) yogapltha appears 
to be a section intervening between the legs (Dharma, etc.) and the lotus. 

Some comparisons with the thrones of other texts feature in our anno¬ 
tation, but for a fuller treatment, particularly of the early development of 
the throne of worship, see GOODALL: forthcoming A. 

On the five circuits 

It has become commonplace that Sadasiva should be worshipped at the cen¬ 
tre of a court of deities arranged in five concentric avaranas, the innermost 
of which containing personified mantras that are in fact not different from 
himself—a point obliquely made in verse 42, when all the souls that ven- 

19 Note that BhaTT too (in apparatus to Ajita) speaks of the Kirana having these 
thrones, but he does not note that it does not have these labels. 

20 Prayogamanjari 16:41-2: 

adharasaktirn canantam sthandile vinyaset punah 
tatroparistan matiman yogapTtham prakalpayet 41 
dharmam jnanam ca vairagyam aisvaryam ca yathakramam 
agneyadisu konesu pad an pTthasya vinyaset 42. 

We know little more about this Saiddhantika manual than that it is by a certain Ravi, 
that it is transmitted in Kerala, and that it predates the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, 
which quotes from it. 
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erate Siva are headed by the Vidyesvaras, who form the second avarana. 21 
But the number of circuits is far from fixed. In the Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya , 22 for example, we find a Sadasiva mentioned of whom the only 
circuit mentioned is that of the Vidyesvaras (6:8-12) and one of whom the 
circuits of the Vidyesvaras, the Ganesvaras and the Lokapalas only are men¬ 
tioned (6:41-2). We find all five, of course, as the almost invariable standard 
in the Siddhantatantras transmitted only in the South and not recognisably 
quoted in commentarial or paddhati - literature of the twelfth century or 
earlier (e.g. Purva-Kamika 4:465-90, Ajita 20:218ff). 23 It is, however, ac¬ 
knowledged that this is not the invariable norm. 24 Thus in the 4 kriyapada ’ of 
the Raurava , for instance, we actually find six circuits, though reckoned as 
five (10:62c-64) by dint of not counting the innermost one: the extra circuit 
there is the third, in which are ranged the eight murtis (Bhava, Sarva, Isana, 

21 Visvanatha, the author of the Siddhantasekhara , for example, states that one may 
worship Siva with five circuits in all contexts, including that of nityapuja. He then adds 
that there is another view, according to which one circuit is for nityapuja , five are for 
naimittika rites, and six, seven, eight or nine are for kamya ones ( Siddhantasekhara , nitya - 
kanda 2:373ff). 

22 This is an eclectic but, at least in parts, Saiddhantika manual of ritual of uncertain 
date that has been transmitted in Nepal. It cannot be later than the twelfth century, for 
the earliest surviving manuscript that transmits it is dated to 1168ad (see BuHNEMANN 
2003:10). 

23 For further discussion of the relative dating of the Saiddhantika scriptural canon, 
see the introduction to GOODALL 1998, the assumptions of which, to our knowledge, 
have not yet been convincingly rejected, and SANDERSON 2001:2-11. Further refinements 
concerning individual tantras are to be found in GOODALL 2001 and 2004. 

24 For such acknowledgements in the later literature, see, e.g., Purva-Kamika 4:188: 

tribhir avaranair vapi ekenavaranena va 
saptavimsatyavaranair yathasakti samarcayet 

and 4:491-3: 

ekavaranapuja syad angair brahmabhir eva ca 
athava kevalair angaih kevalair brahmabhis tu va 
brahmangair lokapair astrair bhaved avaranatrayam 
hetibhih sahitan lokapalan abbyarcayet tu va 
at ha brahmangavidyesam urtyaikadasarudrakan 
yajed gadadibhis caivam antaravaranakramat. 

According to Raurava ‘ kriyapada ’ 10:65c-66b, for the worship of such images as 
Somesvara—in other words, according to Dagens’ and Barazer-Billoret’s interpre¬ 
tation (2000, vol. 1, p. 38, fn. 48), whenever the object of worship is an image rather than 
an aniconic linga —there should be only one circuit: 

somesvaradidevanam ekavaranam eva tu 

asanam prag ivaiva syad anyat sarvam samam bhavet. 
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Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, Bhlma, Mahadeva). 25 This is a curious choice; the 
ontological status, according to this brand of the Saiva Siddhanta, of the 
members of this ancient list is uncertain to us: are they independent Rudras 
or are they simply names of Siva? As DAGENS and BARAZER-BlLLORET ob¬ 
serve (2000, vol. 1, p.37, fn. 45), a later supplementary chapter of the text 
gives the more usual five circuits (59:194-211). 

Another perhaps more significant late development is the ‘feminisation’ 
of the yaga by the inclusion of consort-Saktis for the deities of the circuits 
in the Cintya and the Makuta (see Bhatt’s introduction to Sardhatrisati- 
kalottara , pp. 18-19): cf. our remarks on ManonmanT becoming the consort 
of Sadasiva (note ad 43). For a comparison of the accounts of the avaranas 
in the South Indian ‘temple-Agamas’, see the discussion of Bhatt in his 
upodghata to the Sardhatrisatikalottara, pp. lxvi-lxix and the tabulation of 
the information on pp. xv-xix. 

In the Siddhantatantras that are demonstrably earlier, the picture is 
different. All the five circuits prescribed in our text by Aghorasiva are given 
in the Kirana (20:30-39) 26 and it seems possible that its confusing throne, 
the description of which is much quoted, 27 and its system of avaranas may 
have played a role in the evolution of the nityapuja that has led to our 
twelfth-century standard, which has supplanted the simpler yaga that earlier 
paddhatikaras had adopted from the Dvisatikalottara (see below). 

But neither this composition nor this number of circuits is the norm. 
In its chapter on regular daily worship the Matanga details only the inner 
circuit, comprising the brahmamantras and the sivangamantras (kriyapada 
3:83c-91), and Ramakantha in his commentary thereon remarks that in the 
regular daily worship further circuits are not to be included, for the scripture 
omits them ( nityakarmany avaranantaranyaso ’srutatvat). The Mrgendra' s 
account ( kriyapada 3:18-25) plainly omits the last of our circuits, that of 
the weapons of the Lokapalas. Nisvasa Uttarasutra 2:10-11 (ff. 24v-25r) 
gives only three outer circuits (Vidyesvaras, Lokapalas and their weapons), 
and this structure is repeated in the worship of VidyadevI in Nisvasa Guhya- 
sutra 8:54-5 (f. 70v). The only outer avarana in the Anantavijayamandala of 

2S This circuit, as well as others not generally found in Saiddhantika sources, appears 
also in the chapter of the Liiigapurana known as the Vyapohanastava (I.82:38c-39b), 
which is discussed in an article of Nagaswamy’s entitled ‘Iconography of a Siva Temple 
(Vyapohana Stava)’ (2003:71-76). 

26 This is somewhat obscured in the corrupt text of the edition, from which 35b-37c 
have dropped out in transmission. 

27 Apart from its resurfacing in the Purva-Kamika, as we have mentioned above, it is 
quoted by Narayanakantha ad Mrgendrakriyapada 3:12 (and 3:37). 
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the Svayambhuvasutrasarigraha seems to be that of the Vidyesvaras (14:22- 
24), and its inner circuit includes not only the sivahgamantras but also the 
vidyahgas. Several anomalous yagas are taught in the Diksottara (chapter 
6, IFP T. 17, pp. 857-84), none of which has more them four circuits. The 
Sarvajnanottara (5:30-36, IFP T.334, pp.37-8, N,, f.7r-7v) has five cir¬ 
cuits, the first being that of the heart-, head-, crest- and cuirass-mantras in 
the intermediate directions, the second consisting of ASTRA in the cardinal 
directions and GAYATRI in the intermediate ones, and the remaining being 
those of the Vidyesvaras, the Ganesvaras and the Lokapalas. 

Among the anomalous yagas of the early Siddhantas it is that of the 
Dvisatikalottara which became the most significant. The Dvisatikalottara 
teaches a single inner avarana composed only of the angamantras: even the 
brahmamantras find no place in its yaga—and this is a feature that was car¬ 
ried into the eleventh-century Somasambhupaddhati (see note on verse 54), 
but not beyond into the twelfth-century paddhatis of Aghorasiva. Aghora- 
siva’s contemporary Jnanasambhu, however, teaches only the inner circuit, 
without the brahmamantras , in his Sivapujdstava , and in his Jndnaratnavali 
he teaches first the single inner circuit, again without brahmamantras , for 
nityapuja and then, for naimittika worship, the pahcavaranap uja, in which 
the inner circuit contains the brahmamantras (GOML R 14898, pp. 108ff). 
Aghorasiva in fact also teaches a single inner circuit ( garbhavarana ) in his 
account of nityapuja in the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 46, pp. 107ff), and five 
circuits in his account of puja in the context of diksa; but Aghorasiva’s 
single inner circuit, unlike that of the Dvisatikalottara, includes also the 
brahmamantras. 

We may mention in passing that the developed Saiddhantika worship 
exemplified by, for instance, the Kriyakramadyotika' s fuller account has very 
clearly moulded the way worship of other deities is prescribed. To take 
just one example, the sequence of avaranas of Ekaksara-Ganapati drawn 
from the Vidydrnavatantra that is tabulated by Buhnemann 1989:46-9 is, 
we think, almost certainly calqued upon a twelfth-century or post-twelfth- 
century Saiddhantika model: its inner circuits contain four forms of the God 
(corresponding to Sadasiva’s faces) and six angamantras (arranged as in the 
Kalottara- tradition but with the addition of NETRa) and culminating with 
the ten Lokapalas and their ten weapons (the 9th and 10th of both lists 
being those of Saiddhantika sources). 
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Remarks on annotation 

In our annotation, we have been more interested in attempting to trace 
the antecedents of Aghorasiva’s prescriptions than in following their impact 
in subsequent texts, practice or imagery. This means that we have drawn 
more on texts that we know him to have known (because he quotes or 
comments on them) or that he might reasonably have known since they 
predate him (such as the Nisvasa ) and rather less on the Siddhantatantras 
that he appears never to cite, at least in the literature that can firmly 
be ascribed to him, 28 and that are not referred to by his antecedents and 
contemporaries, such as the Kamika, Karana, Ajita , etc. It is convenient (for 
the reader seeking parallels) that we differ in this emphasis from Brunner, 
particularly in the first volume of her edition of the Somasambhupaddhati, 
whose abundant annotation cites plentifully from later works. We have of 
course relied very heavily on her excellent work, in which, again and again, 
we found elucidations given of points that we had at first toiled to explain 
ourselves. A major source for Aghorasiva was evidently the Somasambhu¬ 
paddhati itself, and so we have very frequently cited parallels from it. Here 
we have often preferred the readings of the KSTS edition (which explains 
why we think it worthwhile also to give the continuous verse numeration of 
the KSTS for the portion of text covered by Brunner’s first two volumes, 
SP1 and SP2); as Brunner herself realised over time, at the beginning of her 
studies she underestimated the readings of Northern sources, and partly for 
this reason she was extremely anxious to revise the first volume (Brunner 
1998:lxiv-lxv). Shortly after the publication of the fourth volume, when 
her sight had already suffered and made study difficult, she was seeking 
help for the collation of the Nepalese manuscripts for this revision, which 
she was unable to realise. We do not intend to take over this project, but 
we hope that two of our publications will go some way to filling out the 
gaps in the annotation that Brunner regretted, namely this edition itself 
and S. A. S. Sarma’s forthcoming edition of the first part of Trilocanasiva’s 
Somasambhupaddhatitika. 

Having Brunner’s rich array of mainly later parallels to the Soma¬ 
sambhupaddhati before us, and being ourselves eager to trace out earlier 
parallels, we were of course sensitised to development in the rituals. We be¬ 
gan our work with the assumption that there were almost no differences be¬ 
tween the nityapuja as taught by Somasambhu and as taught by Aghorasiva; 
we were surprised to discover discrepancies all the way through, not only 

28 For works wrongly ascribed to Aghorasiva. see Goodall 1998:xiii, fn. 24, Brunner 
1999:263-7, and ISHIMATSU 2000. 
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between the Somasambhupaddhati and the Kriyakramadyotika , but even 
between the Kriyakramadyotika and the Pancavaranastava. (Our initial as¬ 
sumption was of course naive, but it was influenced by the observation that 
in matters of doctrine Aghorasiva seems extremely faithful to the ideas of his 
tenth-century predecessor Bhatta Ramakantha II." 1 ) As we think becomes 
clear in our annotation (see, e.g., notes ad 15, 31-2, 47, 53, 67, 73), a num¬ 
ber of the differences between the Somasambhupaddhati and Aghorasiva’s 
prescriptions may be the result of Aghorasiva having introduced details 
major as well as minor ones—from the Mrgendra' s ritual tradition (which 
we know that he knew well from the evidence of his Mrgendrapaddhati) 
into the Dvisatikalottara-based paddhati-tradition that he inherited from 
Somasambhu. 

To this we may briefly add as an apologetic aside that, from examin¬ 
ing the many quotations in other paddhati-literature that are attributed to 
the Kalottara, to the Satsahasrika -, Satsahasra- or Brhatkalottara (the last 
three labels probably all refer to one text; the first can refer to it too, but 
it can also refer to a number of others), we have received the impression 
that another major factor in the development (and particularly the flesh¬ 
ing out with detail) of the Dvisatikalottara-bssed. paddhati-tradition was 
the tendency to adduce material from what were perceived to be ‘cognate’ 
scriptures (samanatantra), some of which we have not yet been able to read. 
The scriptures considered ‘cognate’ to the Dvisatikalottara are the various 
non-eclectic recensions of the Kalottara, the Sarvajhanottara and, perhaps 
most importantly, the extremely eclectic Brhatkalottara. 1,0 We believe there¬ 
fore that a pressing task awaiting the historian of Saiva ritual is the study 
(and we hope edition) of this large work. Sadly we have not yet studied the 
Brhatkalottara and have not been able to adduce passages from it in our 
annotation. 

We have offered no translation, except in the case of verses that seemed 
to us tricky, but we provide instead, on the following pages, a table of the 
iconographical prescriptions arranged in alphabetical order of the names of 

29 Gengnagel (1996:11-12) rather implies that his book might furnish evidence to 
counter or significantly modify our notions of Aghorasiva’s dependency, but it does not 
seem to us that it does. 

30 For the non-eclectic recensions of the Kalottara , see GoodaLL 1998:xlv-xlvi, fn. 103, 
quoting SANDERSON. For the eclecticism of the Brhatkalottara , see SANDERSON 2001:38- 
41, which furnishes some striking examples. For the affiliation of the Sarvajhanottara 
to the text tradition of the Kalottara/ Vdthula, see GOODALL 1998:xlvi, fn. 105. Note 
that Aghorasiva’s commentary on the Sarvajhanottara frequently quotes material from 
recensions of the Kalottara with the attributing label yad uktarn samanatanfcre (e.g. IFF 
MS 47818, p. 32). 
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the deities concerned. 

We have endeavoured, of course, to find sculptural and pictorial repre¬ 
sentations that correspond to the iconographical prescriptions of our text, 
but we are aware that it would be naive to expect to find them all, even 
by searching the length and breadth of the vast area of Asia that has ab¬ 
sorbed Sanskritic cultural influences, let alone in one single area or temple, 
or arranged in the positions which our text prescribes. Brunner’s illumi¬ 
nating article on this subject, ‘L’image divine dans le culte agamique de 
Siva’ (1990), from which we quote at length in our annotation on verses 
14-15, sets out the discrepancies between the representations that we find 
and the prescriptions for meditation and for pratistha. 
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The following table is, we hope, largely self-explanatory. We have ar¬ 
ranged the deities and other visualised entities in the order of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, using, for the most part, the names that are found in the text, but 
with one or two exceptions: Sarabhava, for example, will be found under 
‘Skanda’; the throne-lotus appears under ‘Padma’, as does the personified 
ayudha of Brahma. For cases where one might doubt what the ‘real’ name is 
intended to be (e.g. kavaca or pingala), we have inserted cross-references. 
The verse-numbers in which the deities are described appear in brackets 
below their names. Some figures appear more than once and with differ¬ 
ent visualisations: the first appearance of, for instance, Ananta is therefore 
labelled ‘Ananta I’. If the visualisation of a given divinity is an optional 
alternative to one given just before in the same context, then this is sig¬ 
nalled: e.g. ‘Ananta IV (65) option’ means that this fourth visualisation 
of Ananta is an alternative to the previously mentioned one and that the 
relevant description is to be found in verse 65. 

We have, on the whole, left fields blank for details about which the text 
is not explicit, sometimes even when we feel reasonably certain of what 
Aghorasiva intended. For example, no mention is made of the numbers of 
heads and arms of the denizens of the fifth circuit; it seems more than prob¬ 
able that each had one head and two arms, but we have not entered this 
information in the table. In other cases, we have made inferences about 
things that are not directly stated: for example, we have placed the distinc¬ 
tive implements of each Lokapala in the right hand rather than the left — the 
text mentions the implements without specifying how they are held. 

Prescriptions for dhyana and for iconography, although they can be very 
explicit, in fact often leave details of the arrangement of implements unspec¬ 
ified. It is the general rule that left and right refer, in the context of the 
arrangement of implements and gestures, to the worshipped deity’s left and 
right. 31 But the prescriptions do not always indicate what is on the left and 
right and only rather rarely specify what belongs in upper hands and what 
belongs in lower ones. It seems to us that it is perhaps slightly more com¬ 
mon, when no indications are given, that a list of implements and gestures is 
intended to be interpreted to begin with those on the left before giving those 
on the right, 32 and it is perhaps more common to give upper implements 
before lower ones. But there are of course many factors that govern the 

31 Confirmation that this universal convention is followed here can be found by comparing 
verse 32 with the Bengal Sadasivas (Figs. 44 and 45). 

32 For an old view that the reverse is true, see footnote 84 on p. 143. 
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way we interpret lists. Some gestures, such as the varada, we don’t expect 
ever to see on the left; some implements, such as the rosary (aksamaJa), we 
expect to find only in a right hand. Some implements are normally placed 
in upper hands, typically long weapons, such as clubs, spears etc. Some im¬ 
plements belong naturally together in pairs and therefore typically belong 
in opposing pairs of hands: obvious examples are sword and shield, bow 
and arrow, noose and goad. Bearing all this in mind, we should sometimes 
expect to find non-explicit prescriptions listing the implements of the left 
first, and then all those on the right, and sometimes to find the implements 
alternating between left and right, starting with those of the upper hands 
(tricky cases, for instance, are those of 72 and 101). In other words, the 
arrangements of implements and gestures presented in this table are often 
conjectural. 

Occasionally we have supplied unstated details from Aghorasiva’s cross- 
references (proktarupam ..., vaksyamanarupam ...). 
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SOURCES 


As mentioned above, we have made use of seven manuscripts, six of which 
belong to the collection of the IFP (two of them, and P*, being how¬ 
ever separated parts of the same source). We are not aware of accessible 
manuscripts of the Pancavaranastava surviving elsewhere, but we feel sure 
they must exist. Small texts such as this very often seem insignificant and 
so get ‘lost’ in large manuscript bundles and tend to be left unmentioned in 
handlists by cataloguers. 

P, IFP MS RE 42976. Palm-leaf, Grantha script. 3cm x 38cm. Badly 
damaged by worms. This bundle has been entitled Dhyanamuktavali. 
It begins with the Pancavaranastava (ff. lr-llr), Trilocanasiva’s 
Dhyanaratnavali (IF. llr-26v), Devyastottarasatanamastotra (ff. 27r- 
28v), a text about ajapajapa (ff. 28v-31r). After this are 4 uninked 
leaves, the first of which is labelled 32; then follow some visualisations 
(dhyanani) on originally unnumbered folios (ff. [34r]-[43v]) of a slightly 
smaller size (3.5cm x 34cm); then, on still smaller unnumbered folios 
(3cm x 30cm), a Keddresvaravratakalpa (ff. [45r]-[57v]). The closing 
formulae of praise after the Pancavaranastava in the middle of f. llr 
(cidambaresvaraya namah, sivakamasundaryai namah) suggest that 
the manuscript, or at least its first folios, might have been copied in 
Chidambaram. 

P 2 IFP MS RE 39646. Palm-leaf, Grantha script. Approximately 6 
lines to a side. 2.5cm x 26cm. Good condition. This manuscript 
seems to contain the same texts as T, beginning with Padme 
Vedasarasivasahasranamastotra (ff. lr—31v [modern foliation]), Skande 
Brahmottarakhan.de Sivakavaca (ff. 32r-40v), Indraksistotra (ff. 41r- 
7 v), Sadaksarastotra (f. 48), Mdnasapujastaka (ff. 49r-50v), Agneya- 
snana (f. 51), Sivapujastava (ff. 52r-62r), Pancavaranastava (ff. 63r- 
78r), Balalaya (ff. 79); §ntripurastottara (f. 80r-82r). There follow a 
few folios of what appear to be accounts (ff. 83-89). The foliation 
changes for each text. The Pancavaranastava begins on f. 63r of the 
modern pen-foliation. This MS generally numbers the verses. Its text 
is close to that of T, for which it is presumably the source. 

P 2 IFP RE 20284. Palm-leaf, Grantha script. 8-9 lines to a side. 4.2cm x 
32cm. Incomplete. The bundle is entitled Kamikagama and transmits 
many chapters of the Kamika on ff. 1-139. At the end of the bundle, 
there are three uninked folios (ff. 140-2), the first of which gives some 
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instructions for the worship of the sun and the other two of which 
transmit two fragments of the Pancavaranastava. In the original nu¬ 
meration (in the left-hand margin) these were folios 161 and 165. The 
top of the first of these two folios begins with an alternative visualisa¬ 
tion of Sadasiva that is not in the other manuscripts, but that is found 
in the printed editions: 33 

santam padmasanastham gasidharamakutam pancavaktram 
trinetram 

sulam vajram ca khadgam parasum abhayadan daksabhage 
vahantam 

nagam pasan ca ghantam pralayahutavaham sahkusam 
vamabhage 

nanalamkarayuktam sphatikamaninibham saumi XdvaX 
sadakhyatatvam 

Thereafter follow verses 33-44a 1 . The second of the surviving folios 
of the Pancavaranastava in this bundle transmits from 98c 4 up to the 
end of the text. 

P 3 IFP RE 20166. Palm-leaf, Grantha script. 8-9 lines to a side. 4.2cm 
x 32cm. Incomplete. The bundle, whose total number of folios is 
110, has been described in Grimal and Ganesan (2002:265-8) as 
manuscript No. 439, the provenance of which is said to be Tirunelveli. 
None of its leaves has been inked. Our text appears there, under the 
title Pancavaranastotra , as 439.2 and is said to occupy f. 81r to f. 84v 
in the new foliation. Older foliation reveals that these folios were once 
159, 162, 163 and 164. The bundle contains one more displaced folio 
that transmits our text, and that is f. 160 in the old foliation. In 
the new foliation it is 102, and it was accordingly not recognised as 
being part of our text, but described instead as a ‘fragment of dhyana- 
sloka-s on Sadasiva, etc.’ (Grimal and Ganesan 2002:265). (Our 
transcription differs in a few details from that given in the catalogue.) 

It is clear that the folios in this bundle that transmit our text once 
formed part of a larger whole that contained also the two folios num¬ 
bered 161 and 165 that transmit our text in PJ. Putting PJ and P* 

33 The verse in question appears today to be a well-known dhyana that many in South 
India have learnt by heart without knowing where it comes from; we have found it printed 
(with a few variants) as the first verse in the Aparadhabhanjanastotra (No. 107 on p. 207ff 
of the Brhatstotraratndkara ) but we are not convinced that this is its source. 
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together gives us a complete text of the Pancavaranastava. The text of 
this P 3 departs most widely from those of the other manuscript sources 
and its deviant readings, we suspect, sometimes reflect Aghorasiva’s 
original more faithfully than the others; but some of them smack of 
the whimsy or meddlesomeness of some transmitter (see below) and 
quite a few, as is to be expected, reflect only moments of inattention 
on the part of a scribe. On the whole, P 3 ’s variants are interesting at 
least to ponder on, but in a few places—where all other sources agree 
and the readings of P 3 are patently unmetrical corruptions—we have 
not reported them in our already bulky apparatus. 

P 4 IFP RE 26313. Palm-leaf, Grantha script. 7 lines to a side. 
2.5cm x 36cm. Complete. Good condition, though some¬ 
what worm-eaten. The total number of folios in the bundle 
is 270. Our text runs from f. 222r to f. 228v. The bun¬ 

dle contains a large number of small portions of various works, 
many of them relating to pratistha: ff. 1-6 Sivtilayasthapanadipika: 
sivalingasthapananukramanT, 7-12r mandapanirmanavidhi, 12r-13r 
pratisthanukramanT, 14r-34r chapters of iDiptagama; 34r-55v Deva- 
pratisthakdlanirnaya ; 56r—59r Suksmasastra: gramasantividhi ; 59r— 
60r Ktimika: gramaAantividhih, 60r-63r vastusantividhi ; 63r-65r 
Svdyambhuva: pravesabalipatala, 65r—66r raksoghnahomavidhi\ 66 v— 
70r Karana: garbbanyasavidhi, 70r-72r mrtsangrahanavidhi ; 72r- 
75v caturvimsati ankurarpanaprayoga; 77r ankurarpanavidhi] 78r- 
80r jaladhivasanavidhi; 80r-97v nyasah; 98 pranapratistha; 99r- 
115r Isanasiva’s Pratisthdkriyddipikd: mandapapujavidhi, 116r-123r 
agnikaryavidhi, 124 sthalTpaka; 126r-127v Karana: pratisaravidhi , 
128r-129v raksabandhana, 131r-145v sivaliiigapratisthavidhi; 146r- 
157r Karana: sivaliugapratistha; 158r-159r Purva-Sahasra atmartha- 
sivaliiigasthapanapatala; 159v—162r Dvptasdstra: pancavidhalinga- 
pratisthavidhi; 162v-166r Nisvasa: astabandhanavidhi; 166v-170v 
snapanavidhi; 172r-174v devTpratisthavidhi; 175r-177v Raurava: 
ksetrapalapratisthavidhi ; 178r-178v Viratantra: agnisthapana; 179v- 
181r Sivdlayanirm.dnasthdpanadipika: pacanalayasthapana, 181r-182r 
annapurnesvarTsthapanavidhi; 182r-185v Karana: pindikasthapana- 
vidhi ; 186r-187v Sivalayasthapanadipika: dasayudhapratistha- 

vidhi, 188r-189r citraberapratisthavidhi ; 189r-193v Pratisthddipikd: 
kalyanakarmavidhi; 194r-205v saktimantapapujavidhi; 206r-208r 
nirmalyasvTkaravacana; 209r-211v Suksmasastra: devlbalasthapana- 
vidhi; 212v-213r Amsumattantra: balasthapanavidhi ; 215r-216v 
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agamavacana; 220r-221v atmarthastabandhanavidhi; 222r-228v 
Pancavaranastava ; 229r—231v Suksmagama'. gaurlbalasaktisthapana- 
vidhi, 231v-234r devlsamproksanavidhi ; 235r-240r Kumaratantra: 
jTrnoddharavidhi; 241r agamavacana ; 241v-251v blank; 252r-253r 
sukhasanasthapana; 253v Diptasastra: sukhasTnasthapana; 254r-257v 
Karana: daksinamurtisthapanapatala ; 258r-259v Kamika: laksa- 
bilvarcanavidhi ; 260r-260v brahmaliiigapratisthavidhi; 262r-264v 
gramasantidravyadi; 265r-269v Amsumattantra: samakalavidhi; 270 
a list of paddhatis. 

S Uncatalogued paper manuscript in Grantha script belonging to Mr. Sam- 
BANDHASIVACARYA of the IFP. 15 pages. 31 lines to a side. 17cm 
x 21.5cm. Damaged feint-lined paper. The pages are not numbered. 
The first 6 sides give the text of Jnanasambhu’s Sivapujastava. There 
follows the Pancavaranastava on 10 sides. The last 14 sides give an 
incomplete text of the Vedasarasivasahasranamastotra. 

T IFP T. 567. Paper, Devanagarl script. The transcript has been labelled 
‘ VedasarasahasranamastotradV and the label on its cover records that 
it was copied from a manuscript belonging to Candrasekhara Gurukkal 
of Tirukkalukkunram. Its 70 pages give the texts of the Vedasara- 
sahasranama (pp. 1—28) Sivakavaca (pp. 29—37), the Indraksistotra 
(pp. 38-44), Sadaksarastotra (pp.44-5), Manasapujastaka (pp.46-7). 
Agneyadisnana (pp.47—8), Sivapiijdstava (pp. 48—56) and the Panca¬ 
varanastava (pp. 56-69). The handwriting is scruffy and often difficult 
to read. It may have been copied from P 2 , or from a source closely 
related to P 2 , for the sequence of texts copied in the two codices is the 
same, and their texts of the Pancavaranastava are extremely close, 
but there are occasional discrepancies where T’s exemplar may have 
been less corrupt than P 2 : e.g. in 3d. An extra phalasvuti verse has 
been added to the end of T’s text. 

E d The text of the first edition, published in Devanagarl script from 
Dharmapuram in 1945, is, in the main, good. Our edition, which 
we had thought completed before we came to know of this earlier 
one, does, however, do more than correct a handful of small errors. 
Our text deviates from that of E n —both in small matters and in im¬ 
portant ones—in some ninety places, it shows the evidence on which 
it is based and it provides discursive annotation. The annotation of 
E d , by contrast, is extremely brief (pp.vi-viii) and nothing is said 
of the manuscript sources. The text is printed with the title Siva - 
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pancdvaranastotra, because it follows upon another pancdvaranastotra 
of 47 verses, one about the worship of Ganesa, which is there entitled 
Ganesapancdvaranastotra. The colophon of the latter text mentions 
no author: iti mahasaivatantre ’tirahasye pancavaranastutih samapta. 
The readings marked E B (where pc stands for post correctionem) are 
those of a short list of corrigenda on p. ix. 

E b This second edition, printed among a handful of, for the most part, 
well-known stotras as a preface (of 112 pages) to an edition by Tala- 
kadu Agamika KrsnadIksita of the Arcanaprakasa , was published 
from Bangalore in 1962. Our text appears on pp. 45-60, preceded by 
a Somasundaresadhyana and followed by the well-known Sivaparadha- 
ksamapanastotra. There is no mention of variants, no annotation and 
nothing indicates the source from which the text is taken. There are 
only two places where E B ’s text differs substantively from that of E D , 
one being in 2b, and the other being the very end of the text, where E B 
has added a final devotional verse that plainly does not belong there. 
It is clear that E B is entirely dependent on E D , whose mistakes it also 
reproduces. 

E This siglum marks the agreement of both editions. 

E This siglum marks the agreement of all sources (including testimonia as 
well as manuscripts) except one. 

As for the relationships between the manuscript sources, we think that they 

may be represented as follows: 



Pi P 3 



P 2 p 4 s 


T 


It is clear that P 2 P 4 ST form a closely related group, since they share many 
conjunctive errors. The most closely related within this group, judging again 
from shared error, are P 2 and T. We think it likely that T, a paper transcript, 
was copied from the palm-leaf P 2 or from another source extremely close to 
it. The few deviations may be the result of the scribe having glanced from 
time to time at another source. 
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As we have implied above (in our description of P|), we can be reason¬ 
ably certain that P 3 was not the source for any of the other manuscripts 
consulted by us. We may cite just one of its peculiarities that lead to this 
conclusion: the unique ordering of the half-verses 60ab-63cd. That sequence 
suggests, by the way, that this part of the text might have been written in 
two columns in P 3 ’s exemplar (or an exemplar in P 3 ’s line of transmission) 
and misunderstood by the scribe of P 3 ; but it is also possible that the rear¬ 
rangement was deliberate (see end note ad loc.). In some places, P 3 s text 
concords with that of quotations in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika against the 
other manuscripts (e.g. 65c) and this has occasionally proved decisive for us 
in establishing the text (e.g. 50a, 62a, 70c). In other places, we suspect that 
P 3 alone has preserved details of the original text (e.g. 50d, 54b, and 102b, 
the last being a case where all other sources, including P i, share the same 
error). It is clear, therefore, that P 3 is, like P t , a relatively independent wit¬ 
ness to the text. We should reiterate, however, that P 3 ’s text contains what 
appear to us to be a higher number of implausible readings, and it seems to 
us likely that the scribe of P 3 , or, more probably, the scribes of this line of 
transmission, 34 apart from introducing a lot of hypometrical copying errors, 
not infrequently interfered with the text. Sometimes they may have done so 
deliberately, but sometimes perhaps they unwittingly allowed their minds to 
suggest to them what they might have felt to be synonyms (54d, 58a, 71a, 
74b, 89d, 101a) or other formulations of what they were copying (14cd, 43d, 
88c, 93c), or other ideas (5bc, 22b, 43b, 56d, 74c, 92b, 93b). A number of 
such variants might of course be the result of deliberate attempts to repair 
the text where it was perceived to be corrupt as transmitted. A case of 
what we may more confidently assume to be a deliberate intrusion is the 
inclusion of a verse (after 32) that no other source, with the exception of 
E d , transmits. Another is probably the extra half-verse after 58 (see note). 

We have, in short, only occasionally favoured P 3 against our other hand¬ 
written sources, but we have very often adopted readings that P u alone 
among the manuscripts, transmits. 

34 It is not likely that the scribe of P 3 alone should have generated all the variants, and 
we are almost forced to assume that some of them go back a long way if we hold them 
to be secondary even when found in our testimonia. But it cannot, of course, be quite 
excluded that some scribe in the tradition of P 3 should have read and been influenced by 
the quotations of the text in other sources. 
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Testimonia 

A list of works in which we have found quotations of our text is given 
below, and the numbers of the verses found in them are listed. The unpub¬ 
lished works are asterisked. With the exception of the Sambhupuspanjali, all 
have appeared in the similar list of testimonia for the text of the Pardkhya 
(Goodall 2004:cix-cxxiv), where annotation, for some of the less well- 
known titles, is given that is not repeated here. 

*Atmarthapujapaddhati probably by the sixteenth-century author 
Vedajnana II (IFP MSS T. 282, T. 321, T. 323, T. 371 T. 795, T. 1056): 
2, 18, 72, 86-96, 99 and 100-101. 

Kriyakramadyotikaprabhavyakhya of Nirmalamani: 13, 18, 27 and 
83-85a. 

Nanavaranavilakkattarumpatavivekam of Velliyambalavanasuva- 

mikal: 23-24b. 

*MrgendrapaddhatitTka of Vaktrasambhu (IFP T. 1021): 3-4, 6-15a, 16, 

' 17-18, 22-24, 27, 28-36, 38-46, 47-51, 53-9, 60-3, 65, 67-9, 70c-76b, 
77c-91b, 92-5. 

* Sambhupuspanjali of Saundaranatha (edition in progress of Dr. Devi- 
prasad MlSHRA, based on IFP MS RE 45946 (=A) and RE 45963 
(=B)): 3-5b, 65, 84-85b, 86-91b, 92c-95. This is a paddhati for the 
perfomance of nityapuja consisting in a garland of largely borrowed 
verses, many of which are attributed. As the first quotation from our 
text reveals, it begins with an account of the worship of Sivasurya. The 
date of the work is unknown, but the author mentions at the outset 
that he follows the sequence of events given in Aghorasiva s paddhati 
and he quotes from or refers to a number of scriptures that appear not 
to have been known to Saiddhantika authors of the twelfth century or 
before, such as the Kamika, Karana , A jit a, Makuta and Suksma. We 
are grateful to Dr. Deviprasad MlSHRA for bringing these quotations 
to our attention. 

*Saivasiddhantasahgraha (IFP MS T. 46): 86-95 (but omitting 91cd). 

*SiddhantadTpika of Madhyarjunasiva (IFP MSS T. 112 and T. 284): 53- 
4, 56ab, 57 and 86-88b. 

SiddhantasaravalTvyakhya of Anantasambhu: 28cd and 36. 
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*Somasambhupaddhatitika of Trilocanasiva (IFP T. 170 and GOML 
MS R 14735): 6-12, 13-15a and 16. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Sivasurya with an avarana of the planets (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 2. The doorway (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 3. View from above of the yagadhaman (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 4. View from above of lotus with nine saktis (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 5. Garbhavarana according to the Pancavaranastava (Nibedita 
Rout). 

Fig. 6. Garbhavarana according to the Dvisatikalottara (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 7. Variant disposition of the Vidyesvaras (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 8. The outer avaranas (Nibedita Rout). 

Fig. 9. The nine Saktis beginning with Varna as depicted on p. 1 of the 
volume of line drawings accompanying the Pratisthalaksanasdra- 
samuccaya (6:1). We are of course supposed to imagine each of the 
eight petals bearing such a figure. The attributes, a Jcapala and the 
gesture of abhaya, are not those of our text (verse 23). 

Fig. 10. Mahakala as depicted on p.53 of the volume of line drawings ac¬ 
companying the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya (6:247-8). 

FiG. 11. The lion throne as depicted in the volume of engravings published 
as Akama kalaiccittira patankal. On top of the lotus that grows up 
between the lions and rests upon the lions’ heads is the water-pot 
(kalasa), water being here the substrate in which the god is wor¬ 
shipped. The pot has been wrapped in a criss-cross pattern with 
strings. Leaves protrude from the pot’s mouth, which is stopped 
with a coconut. There are openings to the ritual space (yaga¬ 
dhaman ) in the four principal directions. This is the only image 
that we have been able to find of a throne of worship. 

Fig. 12. Trisulapurusa as depicted in the volume of engravings published 
as Akama kalaiccittira patankal. Here he bears a trident upon his 
head, rather than having a trident as his head, which seems to be 
the prescription of our text (93c). The prescriptions for some of the 
other ayudhapurusas, however, describe the weapons as being worn 
on the head (e.g. 87 and 89). 
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Fig. 13. Two-armed Candesvara as depicted in the volume of drawings ac¬ 
companying the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya (6:183). The text’s 
four-armed prescription is not illustrated in that volume. The word 
tanka, which often refers to an axe, has here been interpreted as a 
dagger. 

Fig. 14. Bhrngin as depicted on p. 53 of the volume of line drawings accom¬ 
panying the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya (6:245-6). 

Fig. 15. Nandin with monkey face as doorkeeper. Rock-cut shrine at Kun- 
nattur (Kunnattur), Madurai Taluk, Madurai District. He holds an 
open lotus in his left hand which his right hand toys with. Pat- 
tabiramin (1975:52) identifies this figure only as a doorkeeper with 
a monkey’s face; but the other monkey-faced doorkeeper to which 
we have referred in our annotation (see p. 169), that at Kottukkal 
(Kottukkal), Pattabiramin (1975:71) links, somewhat ambigu¬ 
ously, with Nandin: ‘Ce bas-relief evoque la malediction de Ravana 
par Nandikesvara’. The story of the curse, as we have seen (p. 169 
and fn. 115), has led Saundara Rajan to identify these figures 
as Hanuman, which seems to us unconvincing. The curse furnishes 
evidence for Nandin being monkey-faced outside Saiva literature; 
for a Saiva myth accounting for Nandin’s monkey-face, see fn. 41 
on p. 100). Photo: Emmanuel Francis. 

Fig. 16. Adhikaranandin with monkey’s face. Gangaikondan 

(Kankaikkondan), Kailasanatha temple. Tirunelveli Taluk, 
Tirunelveli District. The upper hands, as is typical of images of 
Adhikaranandin (cf. Figs. 18 and 17), hold an axe and a deer, and 
the front hands are clasped in ahjali with a long implement tucked 
at an angle behind them such that it typically sticks up above one 
shoulder. The weapon here may be a sword or a stick. Photo: R. 
lLAKKUVAN. 

Fig. 17. Adhikaranandin with bull’s face. Madurai, Mlnaksl-Sundaresvara 
temple, Madurai. Photo: EFEO/IFP (P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 18. Adhikaranandin with human face. Darasuram (Taracuram), 
Airavatesvara temple, Kumbhakonam Taluk, Tanjore District. Here 
the nature of the weapon tucked behind the front hands clasped in 
ahjali is not certain: it could be a sword (with sheath?) or it could 
be intended to be a standard ( dhvaja ) with a bull upon it, as in 
Fig. 17. Photo: Dominic GOODALL. 
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Fig. 19. Indian - School of Bengal or Bihar. Surya Deva (The Sun 
God) PMA: Gift of Mrs. N. R. Norton, Mrs. Richard Wain 
Meirs, Mrs. Edwin N. Benson, Jr., and Mrs. William 
A.M. Fuller in memory of Mrs. Jones Wister, 1927. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 1927-9-1. 

Surya. Much could be said about this fascinating and extremely 
detailed sculpture, but what primarily concerns us here is that it is 
in a Northern style, two notable features of which are the Persian 
boots and the two hands lowered rather than held up at the level of 
the shoulders: contrast this with the South Indian style of the next 
image. 

Fig. 20. Surya from Sivapuranatha Temple, Sivapuram, Kumbhakonam 
Taluk, Tanjore District. The hands are held right back against 
the shoulders, as appears to be prescribed in our verse 2 and, as 
in all South Indian images of the sun, his feet are not covered with 
Persian boots. Photo: EFEO/IFP (P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 21. Brhaspati, Curyanar Koyil (Kulottungacolamartandalaya), Kumb¬ 
hakonam Taluk, Tanjore District. As our text prescribes (4cd), he 
and all the other planets, with the exception of Rahu and Ketu, 
raise one hand in abhaya and place the other on the thigh. Other 
Cola representations of the planets (e.g. those on the gateways of 
the temple at Chidambaram) follow this simple prescription. Photo: 
EFEO/IFP (S. Natarajan). 

Fig. 22. Rahu and Ketu, Chidambaram, South Gopuram, lower storey. Both 
these planets clasp their hands together in anjali, as our text pre¬ 
scribes (5ab). Photo: EFEO/IFP (K. Ramesh Kumar). 

Fig. 23. Tejascanda, Curyanar K5yil (Kulottungacolamartandesvara), 
Kumbhakonam Taluk, Tanjore District. The pose is that charac¬ 
teristic of Candesvara, with the leg left tucked up and the right 
hangin down. Instead of abhaya (5c), the hands are clasped in 
anjali. Photo: EFEO/IFP (S. Natarajan). 

Fig. 24. Trisulapurusa to the worshipper’s left of the entrance to the East¬ 
facing, rock-cut Satyagirlsvara shrine at Tirumayam (Tirumeyyam), 
Tirumayam Taluk, Pudukkottai District. Here the head is placed 
between the two outer prongs of a trident whose central prong 
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plainly protrudes above it (see p. 100 below). The date and dy¬ 
nastic affiliation of this construction seem uncertain: Soundara 
Rajan assumes (1998: passim ) that it belongs to the Muttaraiyars 
and tentatively places it in the third decade of the eighth century 
(1998:56). As for the largely effaced musical inscription at the site, 
he rejects (1998:30) the theory, which used to be widely accepted, 
that it was Pallava and of the seventh century (see, e.g., Srinivasa 
Aiyar 1941:4-11 and Venkatarama Ayyar 1944:1214). Photo: 
Dominic GOODALL. 

Fig. 25. Nandin, to the left of the door on the upper storey of the inside of 
the East Gopuram at Chidambaram. The implements (axe, trident, 
deer and kapala) appear to have been generalised for both principal 
watchmen, and so are not those of our text; but Mahakala’s pot¬ 
belly (see next figure) makes the pair recognisable. Both figures 
are fanged and so equally ‘fierce’. Photo: EFEO/IFP (K. Ramesh 
Kumar). 

Fig. 26. Mahakala, to the right of the door on the upper storey of the in¬ 
side of the East Gopuram at Chidambaram (K. Ramesh Kumar). 
Photo: EFEO/IFP. 

Fig. 27. Sadasiva sculpted in low relief on the West face of an interior column 
in the sixteen-pillared mandapa outside the Southern Gopuram of 
the Ekambaresvara temple in Kancheepuram. Representations of 
Sadasiva from the Tamil-speaking South appear not to have sur¬ 
vived from before the Vijayanagara period. It is possible that one 
reason for their rarity is that the ubiquitous linga was itself re¬ 
garded by Saiddhantikas as in some sense sin ‘image’ of Sadasiva. 
One early South Indian sculpture, however, is considered by some 
to be a Sadasiva: see Fig. 29. For a discussion of the heads and 
their arrangement, see our note ad verse 28. We are not able to de¬ 
termine what all ten hands hold. Photo: EFEO/IFP (K. Ramesh 
Kumar). 

Fig. 28. Sadasiva with ManonmanT from the left hand column as one en¬ 
ters the Sundaresvara shrine at the MTnaksT-Sundaresvara temple 
in Madurai. Photo: EFEO/IFP (P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 29. Bhairava (?), originally from Melcheri (Melceri) near Kaveri- 
pakkkam (Kaveripakkam) in South Arcot District, now in a court¬ 
yard of the Government Museum in Madras, bearing a provisional 
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registration number ‘7’. This beautiful, though much damaged, 
sculpture was first published and described by Rao (1914, Vol. II, 
Part II, pp. 380-2) who identifies it as a Mahesamurti and tenta¬ 
tively dates it to the eighth century. If it were a Sadasiva, then 
it would be by a long way the earliest to be found in the Tamil¬ 
speaking South, even if Rao’s dating be thought to be too early by 
a century. But one important feature seems to us to make this iden¬ 
tification doubtful, and that is that the knitted brows and bulbous 
eyes, as well as the chaplet of skulls (cf. those on the aghora face of 
Fig. 44), plainly mark the frontal face out to be fierce: it cannot be 
the tranquil East-facing TATPURUSA face. It may also be remarked 
that the squat-like posture ( utkatasana ) is not one we would expect 
Sadasiva to adopt. Most of the still discernible implements—the 
khatvanga (of which only the skull that surmounts it is visible), 
the hour-glass drum, the serpent, the shield, the freshly decapi¬ 
tated human head, and the kapala —also suggest rather a fierce or 
Bhairava form, than a mild and kindly disposed Sadasiva. The owl 
too, perched on the top of the skull of the khatvanga, is presum¬ 
ably meant to suggest Siva’s darker side. Nevertheless, it cannot 
perhaps be absolutely excluded that this sculpture might have been 
intended to show the South-facing AGHORA face of Sadasiva. It is 
perhaps worth clarifying one misleading comment in Rao’s descrip¬ 
tion. Rao states (p. 380): ‘It has, as required, four faces, three of 
which are visible in the photograph’. In fact only three faces have 
been sculpted, just as in the East Indian Sadasivas, and there is 
no fourth face carved on the sculpture’s rear side. Photo: Dominic 
Goodall. 

Fig. 30. Second view of above. Photo: Dominic Goodall. 

Fig. 31. Candesvara (?) with club, cut into the face of the rock a few yards 
to the left of the structure now enclosing the main rock-cut shrine at 
Siyamangalam (Clyamankalam), Vandavasi Taluk, Tiruvannamalai 
District. The date of his image is uncertain: he sits in the posture 
typical of South Indian Candesvaras of all periods and he has the 
coiffure typical of early Cola and pre-Cbla ones: his matted locks 
hang down around his face (jatabhara ). His weapon, here the club, 
he holds in his right hand, which is also typical, as is his rather 
high necklace. Unusually he has no yajhopavTta. Photo: Dominic 
Goodall (image pointed out by Babu N. Ramaswamy). 
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Fig. 32. Candesvara (?) with a club, from the rock-cut shrine at Arittapatti 
(Arittapatti). This figure is carved into the wall to the left of the 
entrance of the shrine and is flanked by a seated Ganesa carved to 
the right of the entrance. This is the same arrangement as is found 
in Devarmalai. Both these non-ithyphallic Candesvara figures bear 
a club around which a serpent is entwined and have elsewhere been 
identified as Lakullsas (SOUNDARA RaJAN 1998:53). That at Arit¬ 
tapatti differs from other typical early South Indian Candesvaras in 
that he holds the club in his left hand and that his hair is arranged 
above his head in some sort of crown. The figure in Devarmalai 
(Tevarmalai), however, wears the jatabhara and holds the club in 
his right hand (see Plate XXXIII in Soundara Rajan 1998). Fur¬ 
thermore, left-handed Candesvaras are not entirely unknown (see 
Fig. 34). Both figures, that at Arittapatti and that at Devarmalai, 
have elsewhere also been identified as Candesvara (PATTABIRAMIN 
1975, labels for Plates XCVIII and CLXI). We are inclined to agree 
that both sculptures do in fact represent Candesvara, who, as Em¬ 
manuel Francis has pointed out to us (letter of 20.vi.2005), ap¬ 
pears in other early sites to be paired with Ganesa and treated as a 
doorkeeper, notably at Bhairavakonda (see fn. 128 on p. 186). Just 
before publication, we became aware that the same identification 
(as Candesvara) is similarly defended at some length by Edholm 
1998. Is it conceivable, then, that the distinctive attribute of the 
generic dvarapalaka of later times, the club, is in part the legacy 
of the club-wielding watchman-Candesvara? Photo: EFEO/IFP 
(P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 33. Candesvara with club from Tirutanronrlcuvarar temple in Uraiyur 
(Uraiyur), a suburb of Trichy (Tiruccirapalli). But for the club, 
this is a typical Candesvara of the early Cola period. The club has 
markings similar to those on the axe of Fig. 36 suggestive of cord 
tied to bind the blade of an axe to its shaft. There is, however, no 
blade. Photo: Dominic Goodall. 

Fig. 34. Candesvara from the Pancavarnesvara temple in Uraiyur (Uraiyur). 

Note here that the implement, a club, is held in the divin¬ 
ity’s left hand rather than his right. Photo: EFEO/IFP 
(P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 35. Candesvara sculpted to the North East of the Jinga (which he faces) 
in the West-facing VagTsvara shrine at Malaiyadipatti (Malaiyati- 
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patti), Kolattur Taluk, Pudukkottai District. This is possibly the 
earliest surviving cult-image of Candesvara in South India that was 
without any doubt intended to be so placed. The figure has been 
tucked away in an unobtrusive position behind a pier or buttress 
of rock that juts out a short way in front of the rock-cut Northern 
flank of the shrine: in other words, the image can only have been 
placed there because it was important to have it in the North East. 
Two channels carry away whatever has been poured over the linga 
to the North and, as has been pointed out to us by Dr. Charlotte 
Schmid, the one that appears to be the earlier of the two was 
carved out along the wall of the shrine and round the pier such 
that it passes directly beneath the sculpture of Candesvara. An 
inscription of Vitelavituku Muttaraiyan dates the pratistha to the 
sixteenth regnal year of the Pallava king Dantivarman, which K. R. 
Srinivasa Aiyar (1941:20) identified as corresponding to 804 ad. 
Others date the shrine earlier because they accept different dates 
for Dantivarman: K.R. VENKATARAMA Ayyar (1944:1060), for 
example, has his reign begin in c. 775 ad, which would mean the 
cave would have been completed c. 791 AD. 30 Photo: Dominic 
Goodall. 

Fig. 36. Candesvara, from the Amrtaghatesvara temple in K. Taccur 
(Taccur), Kallakuruchi Taluk, Villuppuram District. This is the 
typical early Cola or just pre-Coia Candesvara, holding his familiar 
axe. The stylisation of the jatabhara is different from the others we 
have shown here: most of the hair is split into two lumps that fall 
on either side of the face, but a small amount is gathered into what 
looks like a bun that sits at the top of the back of the head. The 
date of the image is uncertain, but an apparently unpublished in¬ 
scription giving a single Sanskrit verse in Pallava Grantha script at 
the base of an aedicule found at the same site links the foundation 
of a Dayavakesvara temple, to which this figure might belong, to 
the daughter of an otherwise unknown Bana chieftain called Visnu. 
On palaeographic grounds, we suspect that the inscription could 
not be dated much later than the ninth century and it might be 
earlier. Photo: Babu N. Ramaswamy. 

35 For a tabulation of nine different chronologies of the Pallava kings offered by different 
scholars between 1928 and 1968, see SRINIVASAN 1979:25; for the particular difficulties in 
dating Dantivarman, see Srinivasan 1979:42-4. 
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Fig. 37. Four-armed and four-headed Candesvara corresponding fairly 
nearly to our prescription, but with the implements of the back 
hands inverted and the ‘trident’ being in fact replaced by a vajra, 
perhaps as a result of the kind of confusion one might call a copying 
error, since the vajra resembles a trident in that it consists simply 
in two trident-heads linked together pointing away from each other. 
We must also assume that the deity’s front right hand is holding 
a kundika, but all that can be seen is a roundish object, perhaps 
intended to be spherical, with a circle traced upon it that faces the 
viewer: it could as easily be intended as some sort of flower. A line 
of the beads of a rosary can be discerned crossing the palm of the 
front right hand. The four heads have led to the mistaken identifi¬ 
cation (in the IFP’s phototheque) ‘Brahma-Candesvara’. This label 
is not to be found in the temple itself, where the statue occupies its 
normal place, that is to say facing towards the central shrine in an 
independent shrine of its own situated between the central shrine 
and the prakara wall to the North-East of the principal focus of wor¬ 
ship. Another conventional (two-armed, axe-bearing) Candesvara 
has been added to the viewer’s left of the old one and facing East: 
it appears to be more recent by several centuries. (We are grateful 
to Dr. Charlotte SCHMID for discussing the two images in situ with 
Dominic Goodall.) Uttarapathesvara temple in Tiruchchengat- 
tankudi (Tiruccenkattankuti), Nannilam Taluk, Tanjore District. 
Photo: EFEO/IFP (P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 38. Detail of above. 

Fig. 39. Four-armed Candesvara, from Tevarcinkapperuman Temple, 
Tiruvalankatu, Tiruttani Taluk, Tiruvallur District. This four¬ 
armed figure appears to have all the implements of our prescription 
(verse 101) with the exception of the trident. Their arrangement, 
however, is different: the back hands hold the rosary and kundika 
and the axe is tucked into the crook of his front right arm. His front 
hands are joined in anjali. Here the jatamukuta has replaced the 
jatabhara; what has survived unchanged is the characteristic ar¬ 
rangement of the legs. Photo: EFEO/IFP (P. Z. Pattabiramin). 

Fig. 40. Skanda on peacock from the shrine to Skanda in the compound 
of the Tiruvallsvara temple, Tirunelveli District, Ambasamudram 
Taluk. Photo: Dominic Goodall. 
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Fig. 41. Ksetrapala depicted on p. 96 of the volume of line drawings accom¬ 
panying the Pratisthdlaksanasdrasamuccaya. Note how distant the 
realisation is from the prescription: kapalamalinah (of 6:325) is re¬ 
flected only in a label and the sula is interpreted as a bhalla. 

Fig. 42. Ksetrapala from Omantur (Omantur), Tindivanam Taluk, Villupu- 
ram District. From the Saiva Bhlmesvara temple near the North¬ 
facing Cola-period brick temple now known as the Vlranarayana- 
perumal. This is typical of the Cola-period Ksetrapala/Bhairava 
figures found usually within the inner prakara facing inwards in the 
North-East corner. In fact, as is clear from the survey published by 
Ladrech (2004), this four-armed form is overwhelmingly the most 
common type to be met with in the Tamil-speaking South. As is 
usual, at least some of the head hair points upwards; the body is 
naked but for his jewellery, his yajnopavTta and a serpent round the 
waist; and there are four hands, of which the front two are more 
prominently noticeable than the rear two. His front right hand holds 
a trident (the only attribute held by the fanged, two-armed form 
prescribed in our text in 98cd) and his left a kapala. The back two 
hands hold an hour-glass drum and a pasa. Behind him, in very 
shallow relief, is a dog. Photo: EFEO (Babu N. Ramaswamy). 

Fig. 43. The Buddhist Goddess Shyama Tara (Green Tara) At¬ 
tended by Sita Tara (White Tara) and Bhrikuti, India, 
Madhya Pradesh, Sirpur, circa 8th century. Attributed 
to Kumaradeva (India, active 8th century). Copper al¬ 
loy inlaid with silver. 15 x 10 1/8 in. (38.1 x 25.71cm). 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, From the Nasli and 
Alice Heeramaneck Collection, Museum Associates Pur¬ 
chase. M.84.32.1a-d. Photograph ©2005 Museum Asso- 
ciates/LACMA. 

According to the identification of Pal (1988:106-7), who dates this 
bronze to not later than 800 AD, the central deity is Cunda. Others, 
as he explains (referring to more than ten earlier publications), have 
identified her with Tara. For our purposes, what is of interest is the 
extremely detailed throne of worship, which, although the deity is 
Buddhist, shows features that are common to Saiva thrones: lions 
hold up a throne seat, over which there spill a few folds of drapery 
or bedding ( chadana ), and on top of that rests a lotus blossom, the 
stalk of which has clearly grown up from beneath between the legs of 
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the throne. The lotus-stalk is surrounded by snake-ladies (nagini), 
who are recognisable as such by their hoods. Pal shows small 
images that reveal that the deities may be removed to reveal an 
empty throne: could this perhaps be in order that the throne might 
first be ‘prepared’ as in mental worship before the deity is ‘invited’ 
to occupy it? Pal (1988:106) suggests that this bronze might have 
been produced for a Buddhist monastery in Sirpur. The detailed 
treatment of the throne of worship arguably makes it appropriate 
for a religious specialist. 

Fig. 44. West Bengal, Cosmic Form of Shiva (Sadashiva), c. 1100, 
black chloritic schist, 80.7 x 46.4 x 12.7 cm, The James 
W. and Marilynn Alsdorf Collection, 146.1997, the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Front view. Photograph by Michael 
Tropea, Chicago. Photography © The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Sadasiva, c. 1100, West Bengal (also illustrated by Pal 1997:21). 
The khatvanga is given a trident top, but two tiny skulls can be 
discerned below the prongs. The pomegranate ( bTjapura ) has been 
opened out to display its seeds, so that it resembles Vinayaka’s 
dish of laddus. The only implement that cannot really be ‘read’ 
is the rosary in the centre: this may be because it is damaged or 
because it is intended to be represented as concealed in a cloth bag; 
it is clearly identifiable in other Eastern Indian images (e.g. that of 
Huntington 1984, Plate 226). Not only do we see here all the im¬ 
plements prescribed in our text (verse 32), we also see an attempt 
to distinguish the characteristics of the faces: the principal face 
is the Eastern, regal face of TATPURUSA; that on the North (the 
viewer’s right) is the more feminine vamadeva; that to the South, 
of aghora, is given a moustache, bulging eyes and what might 
be a chaplet of skulls round the top of his head. A small Nandin 
appears to the (viewer’s) right of Sadasiva’s knee, but in a four¬ 
armed form that differs from our prescriptions (9 and 67). On the 
left, Mahakala carries the same accoutrements as he is assigned in 
verse 68 in the arrangement transmitted by the Mrgendrapaddhati- 
tika (which we have adopted) and not that of our MSS. To the left 
and right respectively above the central deity are Vinayaka and a 
figure that might be intended to be feminine (cf. the epicene wor¬ 
shippers below the lotus throne), perhaps a very plain SarasvatT. 
These might be the divinites of the lintel of the doorway, in which 
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case their positions are not the same as in our text (verses 6-7). No 
allusion is made in any of the texts we have seen to Sadasiva’s being 
ithyphallic, and we have not found this feature on other sculptures. 

Fig. 45. Eternal Shiva (Sadashiva). Artist/maker unknown. In¬ 
dia, Bengal, ca. early? 12th century. Talc schist? H: 33 
inches, W: 19 inches, D: 6 inches. Made in: India. Uni¬ 
versity Museum, University of Pennsylvania. Currently 
displayed in room 231 of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Note that in this image of Sadasiva the North and South faces 
have been exchanged. This could be attributed to an error on the 
part of the craftsman, but it is conceivable that we are looking at 
a West-facing image, in other words that the frontal face is that 
of SADYOJATA. (The same inversion occurs in Huntington 1984, 
Plate 226.) At the base of the image, to the (viewer’s) left of Siva’s 
vehicle, is what appears to be a dancing Bhrngin wielding a skull- 
staff. It seems possible that the lions on either side of the bull are 
intended to be the lion-legs of the mental throne of worship. 
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II ;j| mH ftl c| N14 Rk d : II 
ii wrar^rr: n 


^ I r<rM r^H^I v > ! TW HTlfSTW I 

5T0TRT M r <<4 |>U | ^fr^T S«r1^r4twni $ II 

TSTUTT TWTrTf ^dl^^ifHItfW^J JT*T I 

<fr l H< I ^MdH l r^^ fwf HfT^: fold *3 4 Hit'll ^ II 

4t4 Iw f4- 4tr iflfmT^rR; i 

^ 5pF t ^d i PdPd^ i j^ ifc^lun i i h; ii 3 ii 

2 This verse is quoted in the Atmarthapujapaddhatij T. 1056, p. 376. 

3—5b Verses 3-4 are quoted by Vaktrasambhu in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP 
T. 1021, pp.75-6). Verses 3-5b appear incorporated into Saundaranatha’s Sambhu- 
puspanjaJi as l:68-70b. 

1 Before the verse P 4 S add: H^ I^ <. g ltrf)^ ; and T adds: H y 13 1 ^ ^ H 1 f : 

1 a. snfcriT ° ] E; ~ P, lb. TWfflrft ] P,P 2 P 4 SE; TffPjfw P 2 3 ; TfWPjff T ” c ; 

T oc 1 d. fd'tsq- 5«rf^FT ] P,E; ddl vjiuil^dH P 2 P 4 S; «T- 

~ddd P 3 ; T 2 a. Mf flpT ] P 2 P 4 STE, APuPa; TWT 

— T P x ; <»ddfijfo r PI 2 b. 4Ml<*dd*iddf?fd 0 ] P,P|; 4ldl®d<|* 

Prr 0 P 2 STEd ; ^dlod^fbifl^^+Tl' 0 P 4 ; ^dKd^id+rffd^dH E D , APuPa 

2 c. ] p,p 2 p 4 se, APuPa; p 2 ; t- 

T 2 d. fWcT] E; tW P? • — Pi 3a.fltW 

facT f*T ] P?P 4 S pc E, MrPaTT ; — cT f*T P,; pr P 2 T; dlddd W* S ac ; 

HPR - f4" ITRT SamPuAn 3 b. JJT jflOddl 0 ] P 2 P 4 TE, MrPaTT, SamPuAn; 
ip iftfPT 0 P,; ip iftfmTo P 2 ; *p dH ddT 0 S 3 c. ^ pf ] PiE, 
MrPaTT, gamPuAn ; SpfiT 5p P 2 P 4 ST; 5pF $p P^ 3 cd. ptf^rWw^TT- 
Ri»>| J| l d ] P 3 E , SamPuAn ; Mdifef^W — P,; ptfew r J I U||H 
p 2 ; p4rdPdWdlJ^lP{<Pl<J|<*>ld P 4 S pc ; 'jdlfdIdWdl 1 -d I l~d +1 U| <fc IH S“ e ; pit- 
fdltd |i ddnfd<fcl ui^FT T (unmetrical) ; 'Jdl Id Pdd^nd | J -l| | fd *1 U| <*. I d MrPaTT 


































































^MHfaMNl4fadW: 


^ MyMFlfdd: 

w v\w ymw^t t fHt fr^r ttJ vpnr# t i 

d IA ^ ^ci -ff fH cTFT T2T fl £| d H dld'H^fa^!': ^Pf^ll * II 

3^<b|ifMd^fi T TTf#^ fdiyrfi I 
31«j|M^«hT W cld^tiMIfH^ II * II 
[ 51 TWT] 

ftfkt wriwp^T ^xftr; i 

^ft h|4>m^TTT ssr^T^" <t*tt ^ <h ^tsftrtftii ^ n 

<^<4dlHdl Plfdai SIT ■bid FTF^rff ^ I 

<tft ^fam - sotw ffauwr tii V9 ii 

6—15 Prom verse 6 to the 11th syllable of 15a inclusive, this block is quoted by Vaktra- 
sambhu in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP T.1021, pp. 78-80) prefaced by CM ^TcTRT 
W|HH . Verses 6-12 are quoted in Trilocanasiva’s SomasambhupaddhatitJka (IFP 
T. 170, pp.22-3) prefaced by I'clgKMHHi WI^TWFcT% St-Hjj^fa": - • • 

4 a. ?ftfT ] P1P3E, MrPaTi, SamPuAn; ?ftflrP 2 P 4 ST 4 c. dfa^dlfa ] 
P 2 P?P 4 STE, SamPuAn; — P,; arfa - Sfclnffa MrPaTi 4 d. 
tfSRh E, MrPaTi, SamPuAn-, P, (unmetr- 

ical); d l HH^fcUfii Tfr: HTH^ - P 2 P 4 ST (unmetrical); 4IHUftfaHiT^T: HFFter 
P* 5 a. t W'f] E; “5PfT T P,; °%7T ^ P? 5 b. <l|^ ] E, 

SamPuAn; — Pi; P 2 ST; TWTSTTcTt^r P 2 ; TT|T «J>cl I \r| - 

fH*r p 4 5 c. 3T»jmrq' <> ] E; STTW* P3 6 ab. fa fa 51 ^TTWTf'} 

P3E, MrPaTi, SoPaTi; 5fST% fafot JPTFTT^ P, (unmetrical); °gwfar 

4f8Rt" Id fasl Vil'PTT P 2 ST (unmetrical); fa fa St" TmHT P 4 (unmetrical) 

6 b. 0 M fa HI *41 d 5VRPT] P 2 P 4 STE, MrPaTi, SoPaTi; ~ ^ P,; ‘Hfanii) 
^TFFT Pi (unmetrical) 6 c. 4 ><I<*jV° ] E; °s « Pj (unme¬ 

trical)' 6 d. ^ f4«bHM FT ^TWHIHTH ] P,P?E, SoPaTi; d-dMFlfad'^ 
5WHlHT P 2 (unmetrical); 'S-d H 1*1 faciei 5*d*11dIH P 4 S (unmetr¬ 
ical) ; <5>-ciHl^lfad 15 ■hi*h i<nPT T (unmetrical); stI T HTWHIeTT 

MrPaTT 7 a. t *}<?(<* iho) fa fa Z i ] P 2 P 4 E, MrPaTi; 3T “Y 5*d - ^ 

— r P,; 3^4f^H<H^4IHd'l fa fa Si P 2 S; <4IHdY fa fa Si T (unmetr¬ 

ical); 3Ttdf^MiHH4IHd'l Sfafaft SoPaTi 7 b. H4d*R ] E; Mdoi^fa T 
(unmetrical) 7 c. arfaRT SHHItfi ] P 2 P 4 STE, MrPaTi, SoPaTi; d IWHT- 

HT P 2 (unmetrical); ^fST^tSTHTHT P* 7 d. aRTH^ ] P,P?E; <4<|P 2 P 4 ST, 
MrPaTT , SoPaTT 





















































































^V 9 My N 

d-H^d : 

$Pfd £M\ d|^-JidTfd*14>I'd I 

przP ^Tr^nrf%rrr ir^cff ^ wft 

cTT^T ^ f^W^KTWMTT grtcfFTII c; || 

jgWOTT^ 3TTTW dlAd'PTW dPdH f^PT I 
gjtfOTBrr hw 5irar t?f fwr h h h i ^ ^mi Hr n \ 11 

cTfrrt cHT Pd Pd£*Tft TT^T T JpfT H^ilPd^MT I 

? fa»N I H"fhF^ dlHlcMH ^u|Md d^JTII \° II 

d^lM^ll^lPHId^'JJI^Pd' d Mil H did' ^PdH ^d£H I 
^M I H^HlP-dddmflodchP Hdld>Mdd SPT%II W II 

*HfTT cTF^r WFTT fTpfWdT I 

dlddOdUi^Hi^ul^MiPddlII ^ II 


8 b. sfcd&dY^ * ] P,E d ; ^fd4*l PjT; $fd*dl.£d 0 P^S, MrPaTT, 

SoPaTT; W- £dl<£d ° P 4 ; ^ Pfd 6 E fl 8 c. dTT^jraf^TT ] P 2 

P 4 STE, MrPaTT, SoPaTT; —^Idfijdi Pi; d-H^f^dl P? • ^ ] 

P,P^P 4 E, MrPaTT, SoPaTT; M^dld PJT; ^ S 8 d. °T?TW q'ftcTFT ] 

P,P|P 4 E, SoPaTT; °M3dTT ^Mldi P 2 ST; "T^MTT u MrPaTT 9 a. °WT$t 
3W] P,PaE; '•JTTHT ?W P 2 P 4 S, MrPaTT ; '“JTRTT T; 61 Trat SMWf 

SoPaTT 9 b. ^TfecT f^TW ] P,P^P 4 E, MrPaTT, SoPaTT; vd Pi H P-N ulTT P 2 ; 
+ ^rfc^r+ xfex^rr+rs; s pc T 9 c. g^ftrjrwt ] E ; sjtor- 

WtT (unmetrical) 9 d. TIT fTOT -H 'i HI ^-Ml Ih ] P,P?E, SoPaTT; <*lPWT 
dEddH I ^dlP T P 3 P 4 S; TWp^TcT dP^HMI aRT(?)UT(?) PT T; TIT ffflcT dP^- 
JTPSRrm - : MrPaTT 10 ab. PdPdSidrd JT^T ^ ] E; Prfa — *Tra' P! 10 b. ’’’F- 
<TPT] P,P 2 P?SE, MrPaTT, SoPaTT ; P 4 ; o: ^¥Fr T 10 c. ] E; 

s ^t P? 10 d. ^uNc q^-dld ] PiP^P 4 E, MrPaTT, SoPaTT; dlTnfPT 

P 2 S; PTT T 11 a. dildAHHdlPfdcT 0 ] P 2 P 4 STE, MrPaTT, SoPaTT; 

— P=*TcT 0 P,; dgJd^lHdlpHd 0 Pjj 11 b. did']MdVd STfect ] P,P 2 P3 
P 4 , MrPaTT, SoPaTT; d JI) M 41 d ^dfiTf S; dmlMdlfd ^TfcT ^x %Wx 

+ ^rq- + T; dnilMdld ^rfeT PduHd E 11 d. STT^P ] E; — P, 
12 b. H%] E; *f3f T oc 12 c. '’^TStTW 0 ] P 1 P 3 E, MrPaTT, SoPaTT ; °^PcT ^ 
P 2 P 4 ST 12 d. »Pr?ft^mrPT] E; '>P=RfY — P 4 






















































































dyidtuifdd: 

^rHI-d l PHM ' + T I 

R oq i ~d f r g n jTH a Pd a « $ Ph 4 k *"4 11 ^ n 

(qi^sra^l ] 

^fllojiw ^P^tT iftr ^ ^Hi^dacjR: | 

$r»4+\ ^+H^ldi 3T*P ^ Til ^ II 

cT 4lfcJM fTOfTT^tWW, TTW 
fta i Mjj Tr^rrprwri 
41M H^m«i^di Psprgrlv^Tr 

13 This verse is quoted by Nirmalamani in his Kriyakramadyotikaprabha on p. 55, 
prefaced by cPTT J jTlHcqyid<.U|fdd J j * Ph <1 d Tvi tW 

13-15 Prom verse 13 to the 11th syllable of 15a inclusive, this block is quoted by 
Trilocanasiva in his Somasambhupaddhatitika (IFP T. 170, p.24) prefaced by 3H t'd t-d 

dlfdMcHST wildPlF dyN^l'PcTT ■ 

15 J10| iji • ■ • -f^nT^JWTFTr ] See verses 6 and 8. 


13 a. <h<^l'r1in v rvr*t ] P 3 E, SoPaTi, KriKraDyoPra; —I -d IP d M ‘T>T Pi; 3T- 
rM 1 I Id M * TT P 2 P 4 ST; <hrM I 'd I PH Pd *T MrPaTi 13 b. °«PlS«K 0 ] Pi, SoPaTi; 

P 2 P’P 4 STE, MrPaTi, KriKraDyoPra 13c. Pdotll'cT 0 ] P,PjP?P 4 ST, 
MrPaTi, SoPaTi, KriKraDyoPra ; Hid'd • E D ; Pi'^'d 0 E D 13 d. °d g pH^I - 
W[] P,, MrPaTi, SoPaTi, KriKraDyoPra; “PRpT^lTW P 2 PIP 4 SE; °d<dPd - 
dl <ti|4qp T 14 a. ^TT^jTW rTW 0 ] P 2 P 4 STE, SoPaTi; — 3"° 

P,; fT’TT^TPFT rjPdH ^ P 3 (unmetrical); MrPaTi (unme- 

trical) 14 b. 0 ] E; °dlr3 0 MrPaTT 14 c. ] E; fj t-d <-d Irl: 

P’ . ^Pu.j -5RT i ] P,E; ffr^rfjwrat P 2 ; Pi ; 

'JiRi'Sdif ^«bdi|dld P 4 ; ■t'P^'hi ^FFmTT S; $vs4ltj<Ki*1did T; 

Wd-H'MdI MrPaTi; jiP'sdil *j<»-dddl’ SoPaTi 14 d. I•*-! S *-M It-H4i let *i 1 w ^d 

W ] em., E £=; dT*T -dP-Hd -- ^ Pi; <TT*t -Mp-Hd dieiHlrti T 

P 2 S; fT^TTW ^ dlddldl f^yrjP*!': P?; 'dPwTT HTOTTHT ^ T P 4 TEd E b , 
MrPaTi, SoPaTi 15 a. cT dM-dd PddtPd+lumd ] E; rf <1IWH Pd*tPd*Wmd 
P,; cT Pd--hd4d*>md ' P 2 ST; cT dTFJTjdRPd «h>HTtT P> 3 ; rT dTT^T 

PddtdtPd^UR rt P 4 ; rf dlfrldf^ Pd4Td<b>lJIPdPd MrPaTi; <TT dlKId Pd*iPd- 
ch>U l dPpl 7 f SoPaTi 15b. d l dJ ' W WT" ] PiP’PJE; dl^lHP*° P 2 S; dldJHP<t>° 
T 15 c. ffl*-d H^iMcydi ] P 3 P 4 E; 4l*4 — " Pi; 4l*-*d d^ns^di P 3 ST 








































































































aiwHr*MHl4PHp4d: 






«T^ f^IcTT F W II 


[iJTT^r:] 

fld l PfldHH-fi T ^H<rH + l*T I 

^ fa-sj ^ tn-crrr jj^f ff fini^Fii \\ 11 

[3nTFrprr] 

FIFTWfFT ^MH|-<l^rd*f i 

F«t fTFTT IRjMfTTFII II 


MH ^I Iddl I 

16 The verse is quoted (without attribution and with various corruptions) in 
Trilocanasiva’s SomasambhupaddhatitTka (MS R 14735, p. 34) and (again without 
attribution, but as printed above) in Vaktrasambhu’s MrgendrapaddhatitTka, IFP 


T. 1021, p. 92. 

17-19 MrgendrapaddhatitTka , IFP T.1021, pp.92-3: FlFT «TTFF - 3FFT$rfWT 

flMi l gtl$ f e TFI F^FRT F^F^ fw<$4r«Mirf*<dTFII 
guit q<d i <^<flTHI <4RH<4H<4SIR I Ml*il|VII H§^M«4?irHIRIHI<4!ird> 

,-qfqP^^-q Ipr I M M ^ I PH rff d&PVMIW H«HIW I hi<4IH*iRH 


quiHR-Mff FII We have concluded that the verse here not transmitted in our MS but 
quoted sandwiched between our verses 17 and 19 probably did not belong to our text. 
18 Quoted by Nirmalamani in the Kriyakramadyotikaprabha (p. 92), prefaced by 
<TVT <u | fd<4 <Hfall' and, without attribution, in the Atmarthapuja- 


paddhati T. 323, p. 215. 


15 d. fWFT F U<W ^4^ 1 4^ 1 P 1 P 3 P 4 E; faTcTTF W P 2 

(unmetrical) ; fFFTTF F S; T 16 

b. ’ jHlPu^ IF ] E; — <PM4.IR; P, 16 c. ] P 2 P?STE, MrPaJf ; 

fW P,P 4 .tncflT] E; FRTTT P? 16 d. JJFF FF FFPSTeT ] P1P3P4E, 

MrPaTT; JJ¥F FF FFTF^F P a ; JJFF FF FFTfF^ S; FFTF^cT 

T (unmetrical) 17 ab. tftfPJFnf ] P?P<TE; Sftft - P, WlOd'dFT P a S 

17 b. ^Tr^TTfifFF ] P.E, MrPaTT ; d1vdi$<IFT-l-o^-H*t*d)Hi p * (unmetr¬ 

ical); 4 l^i$<H l o 6 do!>l<frdlH I F P; c P 4 S (unmetrical); glvuigm^Pd: Pj; 4U<J- 
dlo&lfrfHi T (unmetrical) 17 c-18d. F^FTT- • ] F^TFWTT^ 

P’(eyeskip) 17 cd. FF FF fWTT ] conj.; FF FF fPTTT P,; F3PFF f?F- 
Tt P a ST; M'il-H'il {TFT P 4 ; FF=FF fWT° MrPaTT-, FF FF PFT° E 

18 ab. d^PJdHIW] E; — Pi 









































































3 TEfrrfw^f^fw: 


V 9 p 


W^R=rf^: 


HNmmH yuiHi«r^ni n 

*T%Ft %^TT#r gftcr Irp^r %^RtT SPd^lH I 

r^l + KH^fllH^^MI^|J-€t': f[ J-4I(d<b)u|ftjH KR || ^ || 

fW %cT %cTT^T f&dN Vft ftrf HtcTf^T ^Wl 
dcdl^r^Hd J||^*|u[|^|mM ^j<j|KimRjMdlfn SPT%II II 

4l4IM^d-i Tm fM¥ I 

nm*TT f* T *HI~MHI rH^dlKIH*>l4Y: II ^ II 


^wfrt Tsr f^par^ro^r 1 

Ttrfr ^r 4>r«Ui Hyi¥i£lMiJir4dmi ^ u 

d ^y^yilf^dqm^^n ^rl^TcTPfWTRT T I 

22 Quoted in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP T. 1021, p. 95) prefaced by: t(cH I tt M T i 

r • • 

23—24 Quoted in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP T. 1021, pp. 95-6) prefaced by: 
dlfli «TPnr • Only 23-24b are quoted in the NaQavaranavilakkattammpatavivekam 
(p. 1054), prefaced by pahcavaranastavattil. 


19 a. ] PjPjE ; q~4sTH 0 P 2 P 4 ST 19 ab. ^ftcT %TFXr ^<5415 ft* } 

P 2 P 3 P 4 ST; — Wd4U f^r° P,; SfTtcT %rrnr «T P?; gftcT %- 

sftr° E 19 c. Pm^i^km-ci 0 ] P 1 P 2 P?; f4^i<t>i 0 P 4 S ; 
(flfjll'hl <H»rl 0 TE 19 d. «J~t||fc<hlu|f^MKIH ] P 2 P2P 4 SE; 0 J -41Pd *YoT — 
P, ; dlPd+luiHNIdH T 20 a. fW ] P 2 P 4 STE; — P, ; fW° Pi 20 b. TffT 
Ttcf M)d<h^ i ] S; <<h l 4)d 4ld<* Pi 20 cd. iTTW^pft^ WP?IT° ] P^P 2 T; 
j| | ^»TJ f r ST — P,; ITTW^PT^ ^<4<JI 0 P.S"'; J|M<bl4)4)d ^kTT° S“ c 
(unmetrical); JIM JI H'tvnTt^ E 21 a. ] P 4 SE; •TPTTV- 


SF^ff P,; P 2 T; HldlM^dd Pjj 21 c. *HI—4HI ] conj. ; ^T-~ 

P.; P 2 P 4 ST; ^TTcf P] ; ^Hld^ E 21 d. Pd4dt° ] em.; 

— cP° P,; Pd^^Pd » P 2 T; tftcTt 0 P’; fd^idl 0 P 4 ; PH^^cTt 0 S; E 

22 b. PrdP gT* 1 ] E; Pd<N'^ Pi 22 c. <hPu|<hi ] E; <b<hPiT*i P 2 (unmetrical) 
22 d. Myi¥l£)^J|P4dlH ] P 2 P 4 SE, MrPaTT; T — f4cTT P 2 ; M^iUrPPddPdcTT 
P 2 ; MHV I HlxjUlP^dm T 23 a. °y'd¥llP$ddlHi?fd ] conj .; •H^Vli+JNIH^W 
P,, NaViVi; «y^illiJ|J|dlH^fd P 2 P 4 ST; *>«<-Mi JUMI^fd P’; “H^KII^dl- 
MrPaTT (unmetrical); °H^'¥ii§ J iqiH$4-dl E 23 b. 0 fg.5’RTPT^RTHT ] 
P,P 2 P’P 4 ST, NaViVi; °£t| I d H d d IH"< MrPaTT (unmetrical); “P^fdldiMIH *i 
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3tMun<NNi4n4<r-id: 


V 9 ^ 

TTF f^^fadfa^iN'Kii 11 

«imiR4i<l!Wa*HMdl sfwi 

d^^ ' IW ^rftrr^TRTT ^ 4 .d*j Id Id Si PT II R* II 

nuanfadgr ^ ^4fTm^rd4^iH i 

TOFIT^fk dcHdld II ^ II 

dT^rr^rfPTcT TOY: illRbd^Hd*5dH I 

'O v 

dcTfcT chKUi^INHS' ^ Hd^^TII ^ II 

I fc^PdH I M I'd fld^d I ^dd ' I 
d^ l Mldfa ' d - f^T r^N'HIlfHMI^ II ^V9 II 


25 ^rdMI'JII'Jidl'T ^t?9iy ] See verses 84 (and 14), 85 and, perhaps, 82. 

27 Quoted in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP T. 1021, p. 97) prefaced by: D<l 31M *1 <-<4 
ot| I fH fd ^ (JTfHT#T • and quoted in the Kriyakramadyotikaprabha (pp. 120 and 
239) prefaced by: cTOT fiddly Id <.U|fcf%-.. 


23 c. Tiff 'Jldl-^d^l-VII JT’ST ] conj. ; <?b Mldl^S *1 *1^*11 P : (unmetrical); Tiff 

vddl^dVI Vll^^t PjT; Tiff 'Jidl^dVIVli<h^W° P? ; P„; 

TUT ^fdTfSWRT^t S ; TW m! d I ^d ¥1 ill I <4 i E; Tiff mi c 1-<|s *1 *11 d I 0 
MrPaTT ; Tiff ddl^dUUdl^dT 0 NaViVi 23 d. f^l§ci fa*»< 11 *H ] P2P4S; 
— fadfa^lld P,; °fanjfocT ^jf^TfwWW P’; d*T T; f^>f- 

^PJIwf^’aTTT^T E; °fc">JW ^fdcTfwmW MrPaTT, NaViVi 24 b. dTPT- 
fa* lT P T° ] P,P 2 P4SE, MrPaTT, NaViVi; dHlfa*l?NI 0 Pjj; xrTx WTfeSTW^T 

24 c. 4 >W<hrtrr ] PjP?P 4 SE, MrPaTT; "? —^FTHTT P,; °¥WT 9FTf^- 

Tfrm T (unmetrical) 24 d. ] P 1 P 2 PSP 4 SE; T; *1*^ MrPaTT 

25 a. ° Hfadd 1 P 1 P 2 P 3 P 4 SE; P? ; 0 H^d'tj T 25 be. “Sfa^dPT I W- 

frdP | U||ftdM ] P 2 P 3 TE; — ®nftfW P,; ’^pJmTFT 

25 d. °T?TTr] P 1 P 2 P 4 SE; oTirrg’P?T 26 a. cT^TTHfWcT ] em.; dd'ddPw- 
cT P 1 P 2 P 4 ST; d4tl^rw r P?; tT^rr: Hf^TT E 26 b. oPTfcPT ] E; — P t 

26 c. cTcdflf ] E; —fcT P,; cfcWt P 2 P 4 ST; rTcdfTt Pi 27 a. •jJdHIMRf ] 

PIE, MrPaTT, KriKraDyoPra p.120; ’^dly FrT 0 P,; ‘ffeHTUPtf 0 P 2 
P 4 ST; °^>(dHIy I'd KriKraDyoPra p.239 27 b. 6 HPTcTT«Fm' SpPT ) E; 

X ITT — Pi 27 c. feotj-] P.P^TE, MrPaTT, KriKraDyoPra; P 2 ; P 4 S 

27 d. faldHimd 0 ] PjP 2 P 3 P 4 S^ c E, MrPaTT, KriKraDyoPra; ftfd' + T’TT + TPT 0 
S; faldHHUrRT 0 T 



















































































<riiqMi4fq tPin: 




HyiddJIfdd: 


[H^TfW:] 

d^ T yf t^t Hh rd4 >H <$'sPiH N' 

STc^RT %rf ^TRW TtrlT <£ u< i 

^ +h**Pu ^TT^rn n 

<*HK«h<|J^'Y'jr MPd'd^' PdHHdH I 

^raiTFr fsiW II ^ II 

^W5T rWdt^cT M!dlH$dMir<U|H I 

28-36 Prom 28 to 36 inclusive this unit is included without attribution in a block 
of verses of praise (following directly on from the stotra that forms the beginning of 
chapter 1 of the Kirana) that is quoted in Vaktrasambhu’s MrgendrapaddhatitTka , 
pp. 148-9. 

28cd. Quoted in the SiddhantasaravaUvyakhya ad 78 (BGOML 18.2, p.27), prefaced 

by: d<iWldlfdd$l<J|i WraT’JRrT^ ^H<;*fl 


28 a. ] P 2 P?P 4 SE, MrPaTT ; “ fe?T-> P, ; Hlfd* 0 T • IppPlt- 

iT^njF^nTnr ] conj .; °Hf?r ^ftRTRJr’TTlTr —P»; °ft^^l p 2 e, 

MrPaTT ; ^HdlJ^dN ° P^; o?Tf5r *sftdd|jjwiT3r P 4 ; ’sfr- 

HdlJ]<^HdM S ; °fppT ’jftttdl JjrHMMH T 28 b. s)15* IdM(H>ii*i - 
5TTW* ] PjE; — H^+HlfdVIcTT Pi; s)^Tl5tIdHod>IJ<ldI rT^T 0 

P 2 ST; ^^jl^laiPddJH^4.Hinii|ldl rT^ 0 P 4 ; d^MlKir^dH^+HlP^KIW 0 
MrPaTT 28 c. %cT ^HTW ^TdT ] P,P^E, SiSaVya ; dd'dRW %tft 

P 2 ; dT^RW dldf P 4 S; W dld< T (unmetrical); %rf- 

^tdT MrPaTT • ] P,P 4 TE; P 2 S; MrPaTT 

(unmetrical) 28 d. <n"i<t>t*pq <. ^4)^] P 3 P 3 P.SE, SiSaVya; <. — 

P,; T pc (unmetrical); dH + ^Pd SpFfJJ*^' T oc (unmetr¬ 
ical); <M *fd t MrPaTT (unmetrical) 29 a. 0 HId4. X I] P,P 2 P 4 SE; 

^^TTFdt^T P* (unmetrical); °MId*(.MW T; oT TTT^THt' MrPaTT (unmetrical) 

29 c. “^S - ] E; °fT° MrPaTT 29 d. d«&HS<ldd f 5 TT ) P 2 P 4 S pc TE; RT 

— p, ; ^re rrer r fcwRr p; : ^g^rmr spRr s oc : ^g^rmr f?npr MrPaTi 

30 abed, placed after 33 in PiE 









































































31MUnfl4NI<Sr<Kfad: 






Ttwro^Tj^r gjNwwrf^crir II 3° il 

wrk: %£ ^Frpr 4 »hik fwpjp tt fftr^rf ttw t i 
^ dl'JHdddl^rb ^’kU'SUWHMi 3T Til H 

d | i(d^ ' f^Tjrrrfw^y *T13X HNIIW^^H^cHr'iql'Ji'^: I 
^ddl$^Hd<i!lrN^^ HW «K<^ HWFT^FTII II 

m^$r «<UdH fM^i^* mi 

34h iHi m i^i <Rid farm - ttIttiItwii 33 11 

^fafcq Pd h 

34 Before this verse, PJ and E include another verse: 

STFtT M^lfH W srf^TVTiTfid' Hyq^i fmtT SpT ^33" ^ TTSTmTH^T HmHFT 
( M<*JHM<44d gBTHFt PJ) dfj*r1H I 

TPT TT5T T M’JdlBHH<h<‘Md ('M'Jii PJ) dl^l dlH»TPt dMlri<hl - 

T*pF f-hPd'hHp'lPdH' ^ftt^T (^fli^T PJ) flisiwardH II 


30 cd. gjf^WOTTf^cTO; ] conj. ; *TtT — ^THW — feT 

HWUlir^ — Pi; ^’1 -3 ii| I «d d £| fd CT £1 Pq *l fa si u l I f^q n H P 2 P 4 S; q I s ^11 1 q qlH *f*T 

SjPqqifasi u i 1 P^qciH Pj; qi-simeqiq^fas^ gj |q *1 fa si u u P-q ci h T; q)s*ii«d L) 3Br*f 
gjNTJTWBPJnl^W^ MrPaTi; ^Ui!l l«*ddl^ld gj Pq *1 fa si u i 1 T-q d d E 31 a. 3TT- 

d l Mdfti ] PiPjE; ?n*r dm'tpff P 2 P 4 ST; ^T: 3tTO MrPaTi 

31 b. TT ] T; m P,; 5TT P 2 S; rZT Pj ; P 4 , MrPaTi ; m E 31c. WW- 
f ^!7 ] PjE; * r W? — ^ddiJI^fh P,; *TTW <dddNI^?K P 2 S; 

P 4 ; ^TW ^£l$-^cbH T (unmetrical); qi«l<q sqi^ q* MrPaTi 31 d. °BlHlHl ] 
E; “RMIHI Pj 32 a. dl^ld^^ ] E; qi*lcA U MrPaTi • °d<^ ^Tf?" ] 
P 2 PJP 4 TSE, MrPaTi-, 6 cT^ — P, 32 b. dMIlSl^q-SH^cMH 0 ] P 2 PjP 4 STE; 

_4|iy ^rMVi'° Pi; SHI dcNH ° MrPaTT (unmetrical) 32 c. °3“- 

<VI*Nd<W HW ] P 2 S pc T; »cK 2 fl?NH<W ^ P,E, MrPaTi; °^T^iWPT^ ^ 
PJ; •TOIM#5'pP i ; °TT9TWH^Pi‘ *JMT S ac 32 d. q^lHfj qtd^ W° ] 
P 2 P 4 SE, MrPaTi ; d-dlTH" — Pi; 31^° Pj (unmetrical)qq*Hf! T- 

TcR" *T° T (unmetrical) 33 b. oyi^qi TW] PjP^S, MrPaTi; °t4Kq>K<t<d 
PJT; "UT^mE 33 c. 3HlPl ° ] P 1 PJP 4 SE, MrPaTi; 3RT° P 2 T (unme¬ 
trical) 33 d. ^Tf^FiTfTW ] E, MrPaTi pc ; ^ — P,; ^TOTf P 2 P 4 S; T 
RuiM Pj; irf^nrW*T T; ^Tf^rRmr MrPaTi ac 34 a. : ] 

TE; “HWFTFT^: PiP 2 PjP 4 S; “TBPJRTBmr 0 MrPaTi 




















































































^ur*MNi4r^d : 


V 3 * MyidfJIWd: 

$c*h <rfT^T qTSPP I 

5talcH"$"-r 

m i i>N •m m fwr qrdfrii 3* n 

r^ r^ d fl Th H H fH y IH fl -^1 yj| I'Rl: 

<j>dnid^^^vni: My ^-g^pHiq I 
PdpHdPda ' 41 fad I ^ H <lffqt 

yRiMR h Rpt Fpwrr Ra^ni fr^iwii 3* n 

^«T: q^PT 'TTTP3T 

Hi JIH <<41 ffl fT^PrTT^ ifWlI ^ II 

•S ^ 


36 Quoted by Anantasambhu in the SiddhantasaravalTvyakhya ad 20 (BGOML 17.1, 
p.25), prefaced by: cPTT 13 M J 1 3 cl I tfl ^Hdq H I <J^l vTl 


34 b. fc^: mRmI^ 4 PtSHT ] P,P 4 E, MrPaTT; T?flTdPTct T- 

ftTPp P 2 S; fc^: qrfrpW W P£; fr«P: T\ W^ 

Hi WF T 34 c. 4t iCd fT^FfTTSt' ] P 2 PJP 4 STE ; STFJf — TTTC Pi ; ?TT^Pr fT- 
MIMHliil MrPaTT 34 d. fWT + 0PM ] E, MrPaTT ; fW SvfrfV P,; fTT^T 
4h0 l Ph P 2 P 4 ST ; fdFTT PJ 35 a. °HW° ] P 2 PJP 4 STE; °qpT° Pi ; 

Oi^njo MrPaTT • °5PJrFTT: ] E; “SPJTPT MrPaTT 35 b. fdPH + ^'Jll: 
W JJ^f^nra - ] conj .; — '£3TT P,; fcTf^PFTTJW Hy ^P^dld 

P 2 P 4 S; $dd<M^j| 1: WSrfig^^JFT PJ (unmetrical); $dpH + ^'di My^lP^dl- 
^TT T; <£dPjH<M^/dI: H«*jP& fdVFT E; f^rf^PT^jn" MflJfjP<PddW MrPaTT 

35 c. ] P,P‘P 4 ; dFFcT P 2 S, MrPaTT; dnTFP T; VFTRP E • ^ dTT- 

PrTT] P,TE, MrPaTT ; iMPlfrdi P 2 ; ^ H<PHWT PJ (unmetrical); tf H<lfcari 
P 4 ; dFTPcdT S ac ; *P: HTTFcdT S pc 35 d. yPjmPH fw ^wfl" Pdy^ldi 
Phh PrfiH ] em. ; PiJHfa fw W frvtft fwift — P,; PfVrfH Iw d%wfr PiyiPldi 
PdHPdi : P 2 P 4 S; yPi^lPfl fcPT Ttvtfr P4H $tdi Pd^PrP P‘; f$FT d%«TT 

Pdy^ l H i Pd^PhH T; p4V I PH W fW dWT d^rfPdT Pd^f* - ^ E; Pd'Slfff fw 
U ?rwfr Pdy^ldi PdH*,H MrPaTT 36 a. ^ ; dFT ] E; *P E 36 c. ^«T: 
STdFT] P 2 PJP 4 STE, SiSaVya; — V P,; ^«T: ST^FT MrPaTT 36 d. HtTTFT 
ddT%] PjPjP.STE, SiSaVya; dlJI-ddlTd PJ; 5T MrPaTT (unmetrical) 

































































































\9Vt <T¥RT TWRTT: 

% tfgSTfc c^rnr^mwif^r- 

i>M1 P'f *nfk fafwrfr ^hiPt ^r^pr i 

d I a-’mP-d d I l"d MdtxdlPl f^TRT ^"TPT 

3H1MId H ^ TRT ^ftfr jftBFTII ^V9 II 

^tSTT Hl«y<r 

^vhi i <1 hi ^ 'pftww f^dTl ji P-hhI vi^nr i 
Hf^rWwFt Jj|- fTWTT HhldT T ?i#% 

^cHlld cdcHci^Pdd Tvr *JdPT dTf ^HIMl'Pphl ^ II 

38-46 From 38 to 46 inclusive is quoted without an attribution directly after the block 
of 28 to 36 in Vaktrasambhu’s MrgendrapaddhatitTka. 


37 a. ^ ^* | PH - $4nm<u'^i¥iifar o ] Pi; ^ tfpnfr s^dirdl —rwrf^r° 

P,; ^ ^P^ l fo $«4<JlcH*0x|Jfll-^ Pa ; ^ %f^rrf^ -MIOm« h<1JIVIif^cT 0 P 4 j 

it ^chTh ^TTrTRrftwr1%(5rr^ s ac ) s ; u3Ps<mPh ^nr^T^rfrrrsiT^' 

T; ^ $di|IHHPlJI¥llPd 0 E 37 b. <-^-41Pi *TTpT ] conj .; °*3W- 

f^rfr P,E; ^pnf=T *Tfr_P 3 P 4 ST; ?c*TTfxRFTpr Pi ^ • ^TJ PjPJE; 

?T«<=nr PjP 4 ST 37 c. dl^Pd cTlfT d^HlPd ] E; <fcittlPd rTTpT Pq Pq 4 1 Pd Pi 
37 d. ^i^MidHd" *71*7 «hPl P< ] conj .; ^H’ixjHldHd' TT — fV Pi; 3n%xTTRPTfa" 
dW »P l P d~ PjS; SU^MId'W HlP^OfT Pi; aTT^^TTcFTf^T dTV ^PlTd P 4 ; 
3TT%^TTcFPT TP7 <+>0Hf T; 3H^MIddP4 TTV q.PlP’l E 38 a. *lq$1MHqlPd'- 
*U«P*di frm f^T] PiP a ; VHsHd^irH^rqPsdi qlttllP^ Pi; ^1 q;lMHdTf^T- 
^rf^TF^MT P 4 S; ^d^TTR'*Tfdy*dP^di €rm T; $lMH*JTfir^aFr- 
Hp^ cTT Ztm f?T E ; dHxrmpH^I+flP^cTT ^tWTfr MrPaTT 38 b. ^vrqiq)«iq 
'pRtWdJT ] em .; ’JSTpttedT ^'d'fN + <'J|*T ?T— Pi; H^ii^^dq 'pRtT- 

OTT ffr° PaP 4 ST; ^l<)Wd ^TFT^rrur £fr° Pi; ^'j|I<C)t-dq di H <?. tVi 

E; <^H||«4}fdd M'ddlH'M'Ji MrPaTT 38 c. dP?»*4?n'fl4 ^ Pd«“ 

TRT FFtcTT ^ FT%4l4'^ ] E; dPt>4P*'JldV *J?r fr^PT WTldl T Pi; 

JJ5- pTWT FTfcTT T Pi; Hfih4P»>M|} Jjt PTWT RfT *T 

^ ?r&4l4^< PaS; d Pair'd 4 XJtT pTTW ^ql<T>i T rTOTt4%T P 4 ; dPfidPfri'dd 
Vit Pd<?MH P<f l 5>T ^ cTWt4%T T (unmetrical); dllF d<T>3y§ fdTW fWrTT 
^ rTH%T MrPaTT 38 d. ilcKIM cdcM<j4Pddl>f ^PT f^F drf ] em. ; ^rPTTcT 
rddX-i^Pldl^yd'd' ~cT P,; 4cHlrdd<*firddl^ tj'+>cd f^F XTcf P 2 S; dr<-qid^ 
rdcM<i^rdd l >l ^rPT I^F clrT Pi; <JrHlrdrM«i4rddl-tl^'+K : r f^TcT P 4 ; XTcFTT- 
rdrd^dPddT ^T g?Td' f^F ^RT T; q<jTdrM<dPdTT T grTd" P^Pdd E; ^ia 
cdd^^rdd d" gcTd" f^F ?RT MrPaTT • 0 fd^ ] E; Pi 




















































































































*Tl P*i q m 1 4 fq t d : ^ 




RcRTR" RP-T RTR ^TcPTff^t 

^tafnrf f^r^t fVf^Trrt wrt i 
dc^^ R w: ^PdRld*4 

■*oil K 41 Td fl H d I Pd ^bH R - 1 JR'Rril II 


^Id^MIdPMfT 


*P 



£<i||HiHI¥H 


R"l 


!^KoM^^^^ch l P(RH i VMIV I I<^ R - PdyiP^: RTRtSTdTTR': II *° II 


3To?TW^ir oMrt^q - SR* f^ oi|^|o£T#T ^TprRRp RT^RfRT I 
^ cRT fRcR RW RTT VpT RW TrWTRTcT RTcTRPW gfWT: II ** II 


jprfrTTT RTT^tTR - Md^'4R‘ 

39 a. RcR^ RTR RR 'dMH^Pg; 0 ] P,P 4 E; R^" RTR RR 'JlllH^P^ 0 P a i R- 
r^’ HltjH^vjlld f%° Pj (unmetrical) ; ■Mc't.4 RPR RR RTTcTRRf^ 0 S; MSiA 
RTR RR 3TRTRRP4° T ; RPTRRTTci" MrPaTT (unmetrical) 39 b. <?IwItI < 

PddiriY ] P,P 2 ST ; ^teRRlT P<K P<<T PJ; RaftrlT fRRTRt P 4 ; ^SflrTT^Pq tP^ri 
E; StSfTrTT pKMd'l MrPaTT • PTRf ] E, MrPaTT ; P^Pfjd TcT- 

TOTR P,; PdP^ddT PTTcT P 2 P 4 ST; fRPRTRTT RRT W PJ 39 c. dcddAd TO 
fRpdRN^4 ] E; RR --- TO fRPdHM<>4 Pi; drdd^d RRR RRfRRTRpt 
P 2 T; dc-^R Rdd^ iRRTRJpJR ^3 (unmetrical) ; dc«4*}d RcTrT RjfRRTRRg' 
P 4 S; drd4P)d RRR: FjfRRTRXlj MrPaTT 39 d. R°RTRjfrf^mRRTfHRKT ] PiE; 
j^lddlPdftHd l PH ' bH P 2 P 4 ST; j%^TTRRtfRRRRTllT'TKT PJ; ^oq^qlP^ddl- 
pH MrPaTT 40 a. 311 d £ MI dfRIT ^ sfRRRPJfRpgT ] P 2 E ; 3ii^HldPR£ 
M l PfjHd l — fRf4 Pi; 3R^PTTRPRfRfT RlRRPJfRf^T P 2 T (unmetrical) ; 3TT- 
4^M l dl^dPH^ ^fRRR!rqPfl4)f P 4 (unmetrical); 3R^RT3FRfRF ^fH H <; I <5 Pfi- 
f^T S (unmetrical) ; STT^RTRfR^ *T SfRRRPffRfc MrPaTT 40 b. 

^<iij |H ■M d IJffR R] PiPjE; ^JRPRi^RjfRRTRRRrRR R P 2 P 4 ST; 5 RFR|r1T- 
RTRRRTSTR R MrPaTT 40 c. °RHiVHIVII<4 ] P 2 PJP 4 STE; °RTORRTRTR Pi; 
U J^H I VIK MrPaTT 40 d. °Tf%R: TTRtoHTR: ] P 2 P 4 STE; RTRtST- 

RT— P,; °Tf^cT 'TTRfWTOTR: P 2 ; °t 1%R: TPTtwfRRTR: MrPaTT (unmetrical) 
41 a. °R] MrPaTT; R P,P 2 P 2 P 4 STE 41 b. SRRRoq# ] E; oEn^ToqRTt PJ 
. d l ^dPR T ] PJE, MrPaTT; RI^RpR P,P 2 P 4 ST 41 c. ^ cRT fRcR RTR ] P, 
P 4 TE, MrPaTT; <RT fRcR RTR P 2 S ; ^WTlfRcR RTR P' 3 41 d. HI xln i ^ 

RfWT: ] conj. ; RT — TRTRTR^RTR RfWT: P,; RTR^RIcRTcr%«ry ^P^ : 
P 2 S (unmetrical); RVNIdld( M l d4i<R^ g%:_P 2 ; MIVI^dlcMI^^R P 4 

(unmetrical); RT9T^ (SftT" ) d I <R 1 d 4 s , ^4 Q Jjf?F: T; M i^iq m ir i g%: 
E; RTRSRdTcr U R#r«TR MrPaTT 42 a. RX^ITT ] E; JjyffXRT T 


































































































:yvjHfaMNl4r<HrVcr: ^ 


MyidfUlWd": 


TRT r^HH^T WTTT ^ fWI 
R< l ^ < 1 RrnR^H lc^ J | U|inT XT ^ q~ 

ct cdIHM 'KjfdM^: Weft sfw MWTII II 

[srfwr:] 

qfcl l Rif c ^ fPTT^TRt: srfst PfMT: SlRhHcf: TWtll *3 II 

P^d fd' HI ill M Rd H K H^ni eft srllffflrrai W 3 'H l Ph II «'«' II 
%f%3^f=rT H^eftpT^ 


42 b. farTPrUT] P,PJP 4 STE, MrPaTT' ; ftlW P 3 (unmetrical); fWPTT MrPaTT' 
42 c. r<4<l l tKlPiP<faHlr^^ l » l irM<.rg t ] PjE, MrPaTT; fW — RsPiPaMiHt]- 
U | |f*U I H P,; P 2 S; P< < 3'«eir<;P-tPanirMM'J|ir*T- 

TTST P“ ; fd<J*« <I<J HdIrM JIU| Ifn eI^ P; c ; *« <.i<iiHrt«ci i«tm y«iI Fh -1 l«J T 

42 d. W cdTR^ fcjTdM^: ] PiE, MrPaTT '; d-rdlH^ ^PdMcl: P 3 ; drqiMf? 

^dPdM t: PJT; dcd I Mg P 4 S; dtdfq^ PcjPd^: MrPaTr c • >f- 

?RT ] E; MW 1%c*t P\ (unmetrical) 43 a. ] E; •*«4I^I # P3 

43 ab. ° H>rl^<?^d l ^MdK<iW ] P 4 S, MrPaTT ; —SR^eiiqH’qi Pi ; 

HKijiWT P 2 ; °dl-rl^^di «dMdK^*r PJ; 'M-cl^^dl - 
Tra^W T; °d^*^^^diyHdK^?MM E 43 cd. °TT5f: 5rfWT ] E; °'ui) 
5rf?F P,P 2 T, MrPaTT ; • <1 $1JWIWT ?l ; °TT7T SHfT P 4 ; °TT9f Slf^ 5T% S 
(unmetrical) 43 d. fd *Tt: PriHd • ITT^f ] E, MrPaTT 4 , ftRTt ^1 f?tiHd . 5T^ 

P,; STMt: 5rfWcf: 5TT% P 2 ST (unmetrical); fTMlwfW^ PJ; SP=Mt: 5T- 

Wcf: 5TP?t P 4 44 a. KT ^P* l d> l flPPddrdHRr !r° ] P„; *TT %ftra>T fPraftWT" 

Pi (unmetrical); ^fil^ii^ifV^mPi'udlM' 0 P 2; MT — PJ; — ^ - 

fWrrv» p?; trr ^Fam<+» i j id hih i>=r° S; *rt dP*id>i x^tx |#MrrfwTrnr° 

T; *TT ^Pvid>l-$PHI Td Pd E; *TT ^Pvid.l^PHIdrddl'd' 0 MrPaTT (unmetr-, 

ical) 44 b. oodmK$fdlPdPdM*^HT ] em.\ 'WMTTfTTWf^rfVMIF^Tr P,E; 
0 °dnK$frdirdrdM*^MId P 2 P 4 ST; P?; °^HK- 

^fdlPHPdMP^^M' MrPaTT 44 c. P^dPrl H1*1 MPm«IH ] MrPaTT; P^.dPd MTST 

PdRanr p, ; Pa^P-d ' m i vi i P^hh p 2 p 4 s ; f^rftr ?l ; Rr- 

-dPti Ml1RPin1 d_ T; Ps^dld MlVI <s<ldl E 44 d. ^iPndl 0 ] E; — T Pi 
» d^TT fM~ ] S; M^ i Th E 45 a. Mdd)PH£ VlH4.-t|IM ] E; MWt P^H^In^-M 1*^ 
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^M^PvidRltircKp4d': V9C; q«iq<y|«iq: 

3T^ sfr 3TWTt *JH^I: I 

it#t ^r: 5rfd%^T <rt sfr mm 

W #T 5fr WTt^T^TRT^WII || 
u d I pH ^M^dlPd 3RRTTT ^IMlT 

3(fllPri 'j'ddPdMt TPTHTpT fc3T 1 
^ m< 4 ^Pt Trfir ITT ^TII || 

[ai^d <N <«I*T (:)] 

^IMHHHd 

d I JflM Pd H d d I |MlPtf *T I 

^HM^lP'dd<M£d4<hd^ 

HhPd^V^d'i f^WII II 

47 This block of verses, from 47 to 51 inclusive is quoted by Vaktrasambhu in his 
MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP T. 1021, pp. 133-4), prefaced by I^ H I ^TT 

Fh t? rf> H , *T*TT' • 


45 b. ^TcTT JfTt^TT: ] PxPj^S^E, MrPaTi; g^TT: P 2 (unmetrical); 3T- 

^ ^Hl^i l: S pc ; x f?Tx ^dl^i: T 45 c. <pn SnfftFPT Tt sfr ] 

P 2 P 3 TE; )pr: —-*tr Ttfr p^ )pr snff^r Tt fr p 4 s ; ^r: snff^r t- 

MrPaTi 45 d. ^ #T sfr dd4l*y <VIMI<11 ] P^E; ^ Pq^Pq 

4 <iH) j iir<jiint>r 4 <iT , *T p 2 T; ^ f^f%fr 4 d 4 ) i * * * S iHvir*m<ii p 4 s bc ; ^ Pq^rq 

ddHl J «Pry i r»H I <j i S pc ; ^ #T sfr dddl'H MrPaTi (unmetrical) 

46 abed. ] om. P, 46 a. d^q^d l Pd WT ] conj.; VI frj q $ d I Pd HdNI P| e 

E , MrPaTi ; VIMd I(h PS c P 4 ; <P=ldlPT •T^T P\ ; vi^H^alPd 

S (unmetrical); VI M $ <11 Pd imT^ T 46 b. ri^HlPd fc^T ] E , MrPaTi; 
fl <o 6 l fiT f r^T P 2 P 4 ST; d^H l Td H^IT P’ 46 c. 'JW° ] P?P 4 STE, MrPaTi; 
^3T« P 2 46 d. ] E, MrPaTi ; ?T%f^ P,T; Pi ; <jUlW*- 

f^- P 4 ; M^ ' -d ' ^ S 47 a. ^VIMHHHd qj'd^Pul^Vr 0 ] MrPaTi; $VI HVI«TJr*T 
q4.^4.Pu^ VT 0 P,; jV I HHHHt r q^3RfW#T?T P 3 P 4 ST; $VIMMH*W U #^0 
P’; ^VIMMMpHdq^'Jl4>P<V%Vr ,> E 47 b. 0 d|Jhqr4SiHM4'3'Jl<il$HirHd ] Pi 
E; o miiT — MHrl^qldi+iflffl'iT P,; N'lqPdgqil^^'jRT ^ dlPoAH Pa ST; 
'>dN')qP<ICTM^^'d<iiJ|M\rHH P 4 ; 6 d) jflqPli 1^-41 fHH MrPaTi 




















































































V9^ WTTOHT: 

fr^T SSnjWTTT T JTT^rTy H d Rd M I MW faWW I 

Ttrf Ml^dfd" dHdl^dld" dldl^H'-Mdd SPT^TlI Yq || 

<TT^: ^ddl^ud ^TcTW %dTTS[ft T dt^f 
5ftT ^ ^ ^ ^d fc+d'A^ui dl^M'd | 
fd^W^%T <+.PHHd<'dd ff^T^RT^ 

^ qYt dlW^fadi^-d;n x\ 11 

dd^lRdr'ii^HRstiid iul <>^dd I 

TFT H#2FRTT ^ ^rrfor 

50 -1 In his quotation Vaktrasambhu’s text as transmitted omits 50cd and 51ab, 
doubtless as a result of eyeskip. 


48 a. SffrgWTTT T dl^Htf ] P 2 P 4 S , MrPaTT; ---JJ^FPTTT T HigcOM P, ; 

^ dTrpTFT P 2 (unmetrical); H°eT SanjWt^T ^ Hl'jr'i^ T (unmetr- 
ical); W^T S&nj^FPTTT ^ dTrJefjf E 48 c. flrT ] P,P?E; ftcTT P 2 P 4 ST; 'TtrTT 0 
MrPaTi • dddNdl*T] PjPlTE, MrPaTT; d>Hlf — Pi; TTTPTcmf P 4 S 

49 a. ^WrTW «±MIvH T dtP - ] em.; ^T#: *<<tqdlH 

r^VRFm- %dTT —*T P,; ^ *lddmd^<iMdW ?T tolt ^ dPT 
P 2 (unmetrical); ^dWFTtrt^VcPT'T^' ^<iHIVPl dW P?; 3ld - 

d^tWrTW wk: ^dHliffi ^ dPT P 4 S; WTTTfifrf'^IpPTd %£drsfr ^ 
dPd T; 3T^r: <dddl$d<J^ ddcPTd ^dMIJ*Pl dPT E; TP^T: 

5WTV ^TTSfl* ^ dt*T MrPaTi 49 b. ^RT zj ] P,P’P 4 E, MrPaTi; 
2g^ ZWi P 5 S; df T (unmetrical) • °tf?W ETP=tPT^ ] P,; °tf^T 

d I W Tc l ' f r P 2 P^P 4 STE; °t£ dP-dMI'd MrPaTi (unmetrical) 49 c. 

4>PlHd^d ] MrPaTi; fW|W^T ^f^TjfdMT P,P 2 P 4 S; fdndtnpN- *fd- 
Hd <M<dl P’ (unmetrical); 5frfd?P3TZ>lT T; ^fw- 

4 JvrlftlcH E • ] P 2 P 4 ST; —P,; <jHa«r«I P*E , 

MrPaTi 49 d. 3 1 PvF I <bH » ] P,P 2 P 4 STE; WfW VI film «VHf • P^; *JfW- 

?rf?r(5T)3FTW* MrPaTT (unmetrical) • diHIPd^Ri 11 ] P 1 P 3 E, MrPaTi; 

ijlW ^dl^-H P 2 P 4 ST 50 a. ] p*. ®5 ><jhIH — d P!; 

o|rg^TP^TTF^fai' Pj c P 4 STE; 0 $ydlHFFddr*d X ^K'dlddfadld^lltld- 
vTx P 2 ; MrPaTi 50 b. '^dH ] E; °^dd S 50 c. W 

-N ^M 1 f«i ] E; *T|f — ftf P, 




























































































Co H«iq<.ui~d4: 

fflTKT ^*J<4H^d <<IH<141TII *° II 

M<ai4'jHdHfaHIH<uhM47lH I 

ii^iHH VTfvPTT ^fferr 4^" 4<IH4<M H 4 414 H I <tFT II it? II 

M ^ V I1 41H Pm ~ T srfc 3T ^R-HdT^T Pft^T^tT 

4>l-til4>KH <MH vffdHldM I 

*\ N 

fw^TF^^T rn r« ^ ci d i 

iil^juf^rdHrVKH^^^MdHR II ^ II 

[ aj-cUMW T (3TjpF^T:)] 

MdlVIMdHIUW I 

53—59 This block of verses is quoted by Vaktrasambhu following on from the quotation 
ending with 51 in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (IFP T.1021, pp. 134-5). 

53 Quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his SiddhantadTpika (IFP T. 801, p. 93 and IFP T. 
112, p. 192) prefaced by T^TTTTW^ftT 


50 d. ^FT 0 ] Pi; SPf W — P,; ^ ^ 

«sfc44 l d ° P 4 ; T; 

g# ^ qq«PfrMd4W E 51 a. P^ST; 

jpfi- PiE; V|*I^M4HHI*U«iMoS«r Pi 51 b. TOTT- 

uTRT° ] PiP 4 SE; M^Kdld 0 P a T; TOWItP Pi • “MT'JTtT'TvPT ] P 2 Pl 
P 4 ST; “HTTif^nW P,; 0 HT^T^cFT E 51 c. VffVTVt ulPtn ] P 2 PlP 4 STE; 
— 'dfiH P,; VrfWT U MrPaTT 51 d. TO^T^T ] E; Pi (unmetrical) 

»° 4l4d l 4JH 1 E; °tftTRT5PT T 52 a. ^ cfc 3 T (JPfHdH ] em.; 

W trfr 3 T *JPfHdK —P a ; ^ ^rfr m *ffaTcTFT P 2 ; ^ ^or- 

fc <TT Pi (unmetrical); *rfr dPfHrfFT P 4 

(unmetrical); + ^T + *TfT 3T ^PhHdld *flui£g.TT S; T cfc 3T ttPt-Hdld ?fl“- 
E 52 c. °Kl^Hd ] P, ; °4-NPPcT 0 P 2 P 4 S pc T; °t>' 'TRcT Pi; xrx 
+4)u) I"h d 0 S; 0 <4) T4 q fad 0 E (unmetrical) • Pi Rfl cl *^14 0 ] P 2 P 4 ST; 

PdPq^* fT —>jfT<> Pi ; rdP^Hld Pi; PiPq<?l ^ 0 E 52 d - 

OUPiHPVKtfW 0 ] P 1 PIP 4 TE; ° j^rdHrVKfi ?^T° P 2 S 53a. 'WI«W] 
PiP 2 P 1 P 4 SE, SiDT (801); 'dotyffT T; °4HiyW MrPaTT; ’‘ZrttTT PIT SiDT 
(112) 53 b. %?nr*Fnr *PjT ] P 2 P 1 P 4 STE, MrPaTT; P,; ^5RT 

H%TT SiDT (801); THT Hrfdd H%rT SiDT (112) 











































































^4UPi!ldNT4rd<Pdd: 


Wyid'up-dd: 


rTW H^MPdd^lPudH II *3 II 
5!Idiflrl>lIrHdi I 

MdlrdN fw 4 ttt fwrr Wn ** n 


fWTJTcr iftt 'p- TT *jf5TT fSTT: I 

d Sidled 4^ 4 P^Nt-<Plvpjqrl^' 5 l’J|H II it* II 


wefn di ^ fwr 
«l fyi d IH M < 141 d i 


w f^n 


3T I 

fadt: II II 


fr^r fp*r ^fn=r cnfdHi^dd i 


54 Quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his Siddhantadipika (IFP T. 801, p. 92 and IFP T. 
112, p. 189) prefaced by HyMdJIWN 

56ab. Quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his Siddhantadipika (IFP T. 801, p. 92 and IFP 
T. 112, p. 191) prefaced by ^yid^lfdd 

57 Quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his Siddhantadipika (IFP T. 801, p. 93 and IFP T. 

53 c. 3W] P,P 2 PIP 4 SE, MrPaTT; ■jP^dd l ^H* WT T; ?%- 

facT SiDT (801); <2P$d cfrT SiDT (112) 53 d. HUdHfdd- 

d'rf'Udd ] PiP 2 P 4 ST; HUdHrdddl^dd PIE; W d*yddlHdd (^Ndyddl ) 
MrPaTT (unmetrical); iTJ3Hrdddlcd4>H SiDT (801); HUdHpHddlP-ddd SiDT 
(112) 54 a. 9P^TtT ] E; 5PTt S 54 b. ] E: MrPaTT • ‘W- 

W] P|; °TT — P, ; 'T3RPR P 2 P 4 ST, SiDT, MrPaTT; °^WT E 54 c. *T- 
dl<^M ] E; HdfcH* Pi «fw W] P.P 2 P^TE, MrPaTT, SiDT (801); 

fw P 4 ; fw S; fcw ^ SiDT (112) 54 d. ftF ftWT] P.E, 

MrPaTT, SiDT ; %fWR P 2 P 4 S; ddldddd PI; dlHpTjuidd T • dif ] 
P,P 2 PIP 4 STE, MrPaTT, SiDT (112); df^rT SiDT (801) 55 b. ?rfw fSTT: ] PIT; 

gfw f5TT: PiP 2 P 4 S; dfw frlT: E; glW fw MrPaTT 55 c. d^PyidlrHd 1 ;- 
^4" ] em .; —%’S"4 Pi; d4P*imc+H?.'ad P 2 P 4 ST; *)4*lcqirH*.<a4 PI; 

H^Pi'IcdlrH^'yd E; <^HH^P«ldlcd«bA j a4 MrPaTT (unmetrical) 55 ^?T ^ I ftr- 
] £ ; qit-q I vxq crl Pq *^t<d |i^ p* 56 b. ^^d ] E, SiDT (801); 
PiP 2 P 4 ST, MrPaTT, SiDT ( 112); Pi 56 c. dPvidlH 0 ] E; pJIddl - 

JT° Pi, MrPaTT; ftraPW 0 P 2 P 4 ST; dPillcdM 0 Pi 56 d. ?Tfrd HI «l I $ Pd f^TT: ] 
E, MrPaTT; — WlTfifd f44t: P,; f%4t P 2 S; T3 rdH I' J |l <bd'~Hd : 

PI; gVld|U|4>Pd f44t P 4 ; WHI^II^d fadf T 57 a. Pl$H ] P,P 2 PIP 4 STE, 
MrPaTT; SiDT (112); SiDT (801) 57 b. dlPdHIddd ] E, 

MrPaTT; ^fCcT dlPdHlPild P,P 2 P 4 ST; PrfP.di dlPdHI'Udd Pi; ^T(iT 801)flcT 
dlPdHI^dd SiDT 





















































































^4UrVHH I <jPd<Pdd : 


WraT^RrTT: 


^ ^jfP faVlfa* * fV^t: II S(V9 II 

OiNIW y H -41 <b) *T $dl4dH I 

ydn41 i»lHI dWrdHdTTII *c; II 

3T^rfr d^d<HH^ l Pfr^H I ~!{ 

3iMmHi^fd^^ird fnidw ^i 



^<frHHlfd ~ H^Tt^f^fWfTII II 
[ Plid^HHrH (fd^'ffTT:)] 

^dl M I d f u|' y I -til IH d *-d '^dTvIW I 

T ^TFTW ^ 4r^HfcM'l*T II II 

d HIH H pH H" <T^ m^PUt ^n'HHIT I 
^dydldm^+^HdlHIdH II \\ II 

112, p. 192) prefaced by dfli ^ MQiq <. u i<-a^ 

60-95 This block of verses, from 60 to 95 inclusive (but omitting 64, 66 , 70ab, 76c- 
77b and 91cd) are quoted by Vaktrasambhu in the MrgendrapaddhatitJka (IFP T.1021, 
pp. 137-142), prefaced by t^TT ^ H • • 

60-63 In P 3 , the verse-halves follow this order: 60ab, 61ab, 62ab, 63ab, 60cd, 61cd, 
62cd, 63cd. 

57 d. f^arftr^ ] P?E, MrPaTT, SiDT; fr —P,; IwrrR^F 

P 2 P 4 ST 58 a. fOTH MH4(l<bl*T ] P t P,P 4 E ; PloiJIHr P 2 (unme- 

trical); P^ l dlfd Mabill+I*f ST; f5T^T(^T)?T MHdl«bl*r MrPaTT 58 b. ] 

S;^fTPj . fd l dTP; 1 E; frdddd T 58d. P 2 P 4 STE; 

— pHMHM P,; 4 IhI 4*<HM I cKIHd + OW *1 Pd ^ y *1VI <b Pi ; 

MrPaTT 59 a. ^iPfb^HI-Mj P,P 2 P?TE, MrPaTT ; P 4 ; °*lP»>^- 

r S 59 c. °ff4rw ] E; —Pi 59 d. ^ Td U| I Pd ] P, , MrPaTT ; 

P 2 P 2 P 4 SE; T (unmetrical) 60 ab. Hl'HI - 

*TW ] P 1 P 3 E ; m^Hd-d P 2 P 4 ST; HI'-MWdd MrPaTT 60 c. IJOT ^ ) 

E; — Pi 60 d. ^ dP^flHPcd W ] E, MrPaTT; *** gf^RTHTT P,P 2 P 4 ST ; 


P’ 61 a. °Hf5PT] E; Pi 61 c. ] E; E 


61 cd. ] E; °dT — P, 
































































^ Pi 1 ! d I d I d Pd f P=I 7 T: ^3 

f ^TW I 

*m^r hft hI^hThhhi^ii ^ II 

^t^ud fll H Rrr*PFP <?h<l«lH«jrV>Md*i. I 

5TT% mua<l4>KAV T T ^ ^ fwf^nTII II 

^T: yI wm IH RlRlW-MH^R^dl^ I 

^ HHRi4Mrd«r»imRII ^ II 

dl<J|H«rra^H*T!r w ^ h^ - : 

TP^: ^^Fp'hHu^d PR i P«-qa I d fWcf: I 

y tfi hi i^ c| im«i H srirr^ H d q ^ <d i P-q <-1 m 


64 This verse is omitted from the quotation in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika. 

65 Quoted in Saundaranatha’s Sambhupuspanjali (A, ff. 81v-82r and B ff. 67r-67v) 

prefaced by WTfTOlt cf rfgJFT fM&4lP<d*f I MSiq TT 


62 a. ° ddH I <h l <K ) P’E, MrPaTf; 'gffdWTPT PiP 2 P 4 S; “^TJWfT 62 
b. ^ ] PiP 2 P 3 P 4 S; f ^TT^r T; ^ WT^T E, MrPaTT 62 c. Ppjf^ ] P’E, 

MrPaTf; fspj# P,; fsPjf^ P 2 P 4 ST 62 d. ) E; o 3 5T ~ P^ 63 c. W- 
TT° ] P 1 P 5 P 3 P 4 S, MrPaTT; TTffTT° TE 63 d. '>^?TT% T fwfrs^PT ] P 2 SE; 

^ fwfn^PT P,; 0 *TT2?rT%‘ c[ PyioPuddd P^; °^9TT% W PfTW^PT 
P 4 ; °^9TF^' T rai^pJdHH T; °A«lH SpT PVHdPuddH MrPaTT 64 a. ^cpC: 
y i ftHIH ] E; dRJT: !41?t>HI P,; "SRpT 5TTTPTT P 2 S; STRT P 2 (unmetr- 

ical); ym ' H 'T? P 4 ; 5RRTT T 64 b. frf^T 0 ] PiP 2 P:jP 4 E; 

S; T 64 d. fdfdPddd PdBPvIdFr ] P^Ed ; td t-d Pq<*M Pci tl P* HT— Pi; 

Ht^PddMPd+lpHd rrT P 2 P 4 ST ; WHPdJyPdBr>HK E D 65 a. qi^B*mTTpFr ] 
P,P^P 4 E, MrPaTT, SamPuAn; P 2 S; WTx Wx uimhhji^H 

X • tio2|; ] E; fjtrl: Pi (unmetrical) 65 b. d lA : ^<t t Pp:<t>H u 'Srjq tM 

JflH l Pd ' d rFT faW: ] SamPuAn; WT^t: ^S>P[:<t>H<Js^qtld ^TTT—cTFT faW: 
P,; t4ddl^<i'^':<hHUdHd<ld J(JHlP-ddlH f%WTT P 2 S; t-qt><t.*i§: tppd.H'Jd- 
tf«-d <IH ayri l P-q ci H f^jfacT P 2 (unmetrical); dlA ^TT" 

P-d dTd f^JcTTT P 4 ; ^Tx ^JHlPddlP'dddTR; T ; <TFh 

%ZV^’:q>H u 5 ^jqti*-^<riiP-qdiP-d*Rr: E; diA ' <.1*1 ^miPoim 

f^JW: MrPaTT (unmetrical) 65 c. yPd^^d ] P 2 E, MrPaTT, SamPuAn ; 

yPd^lvH 0 P,P 2 P 4 ST 





























































































^dVPyMldl4PcHrdd: qy 


MaiddJIfdd: 


Pm<] VIIH * *p4 <HHH ^d'Jldl^^u^l-T *T5pll W II 

*Tgj yMl^ui^rd^MHHIH I 

U 4 -.HHIHI <b J M |;'d I ^TT <£d IM Hi 4151 ^ H $14 K II ^ II 

[<^d)dM < U IH (nWT: )] 


rjrTl -M M ^ Ul JTTW fWRTFT I 

*HcHMi|ii]Hiy^d TrF ^ Hf-ddH Il ^\9 II 


<bHIH*l$lP-dd4IH*W ^ d Td YJHI P-d d -H <>4 HI P»l H I 
Mldl-a-HlP^'di W*? 


^|^pA|rdP^d^l^ 4M-4Hld P^d^Pdd I 

PdHMdPdd ^Pjj-fid W ^11 ^ II 


66 This verse is omitted from the quotation in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika. 


65 d. VpeRFTTFT ^d'dil'o^" ] E, MrPaTT; *Pd<HdH %fcT— : Pi; T- 
Pd f IfH’R dddildi 0 P 2 P^S; *Pd'l m'HF^d'Jlil^S ° P 4 ; <?p=umdld *^T3T- 
dl'diMi 0 T; *>Pd V. |dHR^d il^^ 0 SamPuAn 66 a. 6 PrtoT ^ftild ] PiP 2 
P 4 SE; gwrpr P?; fWTT T 66 b. ] p^jjp/TE; '>5Rt' 

P 2 S 66 c. Ud.Mdl'dl 5frr° ] P 2 P 4 STE; <Jd.Hdl —T° P,; t(d>HdFdl ?TT 0 
P* 66 d. '‘JjdM ® ] E; P 2 67 a. STTW ] P,P?E, MrPaTi ; STP^T 

P 2 P 4 ST 67 b. PddHJId ] P 1 P 3 E; felTOT P 2 P 4 ST, MrPaTi 67 c. HT¬ 
TP 0 ] E; —TT° P, 67 d. dPddH ] P,P 2 P?P 4 SE; d'ddH T; df*r=r>T MrPaTi 
68 ab. ->d$lPdddlHf?d-i d Z PdHIPddd°i|MIPw ] MrPaTi ; •^dlP'dddlH^- 
FrT d$PdajH l P-ddd°drt — P,;. ‘dil Pddd IdTP^T d^Pdi»JHIP'ddMIP»J|d J MH P 2 
P 4 ST; °ddlPdddlH(?di P^AiJ[H 1 H-dd-HM1 fuRT P^E 68 c. 'Pldl^HlP^'dd 

^TTR - ] MrPaTi- MldjildlP^Md P.Pjj; 4)dHldlPmd<imH)d P 2 P 4 SE; 

H I d l •jj-H pH ^ C 6 'Ji i I d 4t>T T (unmetrical) 69 a. U I <-q Pt-d cd P^ q >sj ] E; ¥T^- 
f^rdP^d^id— P, ; dlrdl fWr3T Pdd^l^ P 2 T; dl<dPdMcd PPTWTW P’; 

*ZTr?T fTdcdPdd^m P 4 ; WRm pFdcdPdd^m S; SP^R-dcddPddiir MrPaTi 
(unmetrical) 69 b. d|W|H|Pl ] E; —rf P, 69 c. P 4 TE, MrPaTi ; 

'^r^WP^; »#TWPJ; '#T +fTOT+ S 69 d. *ff^W ] P„E; 
HfriW 0 Pi; >ffrw P 2 S ac ; dTdd'yi « P 2 ; H*ftW 0 S pc ; >JftW T; *jfmtsT 
MrPaTi 
































































































ifT 9T TFnT^nr sT^r^njcr i 

rm fi i si ifwcr ^crsr sj^u] jmmh'^ii vs° n 

HcMJ l IVT Tf p icr ^ fT W fTHTfrfw I 
mw i ^4 fw m <Av\w ^i^hhii vs? ii 

Tt?r Srfwr flMVidi ^tTW ^TFf f^dT nm^sl 
fwrw dl^HH> f*#: I 

^KSIThT f5Tf%fr STOTT MI fa I Ph dT 
Tlfn# SHTOTtW W TTJcT ff*T TKMi^TII V9^ II 


70 The first two padas are omitted (eyeskip) in the quotation in the Mrgendra- 
paddhatitika. 

72 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati, T. 1056, p. 377. 


70 b. ] P 2 P’P 4 S P< =T ; St-cT P,; S“ c ; E 70 

c. TnjraWrfWrT W] MrPaTi ; TTOfll^lTfWrr W P,P 2 P 4 SE; T TSlf-n- 1d 
f^rer P’; TT6mr9ftfWcT TWr T 71 a. yr^JIIVITtWcT ] P„TE; Hcq<M*iir«T=r 

p, : g^r+ mun forer p 2 ; yc^iisiord Ph Hcumisnrwr s : acrrnwjnr 

MrPaTi 71 b. fWnffTT ] E; — Pi 71 c. ^1811^ fw ] E, MrPaTi; 

Pi; HTTC41W 5qr(ft- T“)«T P 2 P 4 ST^ HTai^fWcf 
Pi 72 a. TtcT SlftR - W^ZT MdHT fn=RT ] em. ; TtrT STW 

tpizr —W — P,; T fPt SlflT flWI tWRfvpTPRT fT^ Hl«q«s1 P 2 S; 'ftcT ST- 
|tff flM^dT tdvHMtr +HH fH^Z" THTT^st Pj; TlcT 9TfW tl« u si ^jnrlv^vRTT 
Hldd o i t P 4 ; TtrT ?rf?F fPTTST tq^fq^HH f^Z - nmq«sld T; 'ilm 
5 Tf7F HW'JZTW'd'JTtr <bHH $$dy Ifld^i E; 'ftcT *lf?T>tt<T<yG|fcq'Ji*i<l'bHH - 
Z MrPaTi; Ttcf SFTflF T W*Z \UIW nmwl APuPa 

72 b. 0 d$nr ] P3, MrPaTi, APuPa; PiP 4 ; °Z^T T P 2 S; °G<bl JT 

T; °Z^ T E 72 c. °ftT fsrfwfT 5TTHT ] P 4 E, MrPaTi, APuPa; °8T f^rf’T 

“Sfir— Pi; '«r rv i fafn ftronr p 2 st ,, c ; °er ftrfwfr Tftw p^; Ww- 

ft" falTHT T“ c (unmetrical) • HlR'lTHd! Trff^T ] TE, MrPaTi, APuPa; 

—far P,; MIfum 4 P 2 S; MlfrlTt TrjftT P? (unmetrical); Hlfamql 

P 4 72 d. cffP# SlWHlW W TOJT ] E; STH^rfHW W 

cTnjrf'Pi; 5Tf!OTlW W TTfrT P 2 P 4 S; %^T ^3TS1^T^WTT Pi 

(unmetrical); 9TfwrfHW W «K<Jd T; STf^frwTT HT^Rf WT- 

*JcT MrPaTi (unmetrical); q^i^u *lHi•* ^ Mvnci q tqa APuPa • T?* 1 

d l dm ' T P; ] P 2 P 4 STE, MrPaTi; fffZ^RVRTT P,; qigrld -1^1^ P? 

























































































^MHPJMdNIiiPuPdd: 




Myi<U«lfdd: 


rfirfi^m'4' ^ ^fw ^twT^tjti 

fPTcTT f%£3& jfUPuJSIH II V93 II 

W&TT r^HW 3WTFTT^T =pT: I 
$*KIJ*I Wri f^T J|U|^|NT0) f^RTTTII vs* || 

[^rNTW (HUMMl:)] 

k'H'<or w&rm JMI^H I 

^diyiHliR.' ^ ^vtcTW f^Tcnril V9bt II 

ihivs ydiHiRdr^'" ^oiidi^HH i 

cf ^ VlRh^W H$MHH II V9^ II 

H* f^T TfW M N dTfpFT I 

dfu-5'if iftW cF%* dPHH-mi V9V9 II 

%mnz 4»<HiHi «$mfui fwrrnri 



74 '^t^rf. • dWTPJTTfdrr ] See verse 101. 

76c—77b. ] Omitted in the quotation in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka (eyeskip). 


73 ab. »WIH^ E; P,; °VdPT^ ^ >JW P 2 P 4 S; °^- 

^ ^jfVcTT PjMrPaTT; °WTT*Tf ^ >jW T 73 b - ^“I^H ] P 2 P 3 
P 4 STE ; —^uh^|H P,; d'JuigJ'S'H MrPaTT 73 c. fWclt ] P,P?E , MrPaTT ; 
f^lrlt PjST; fW<T ^ P 4 74 a. d'Jd'iK PdMHW ] PlE; dud'tf— Pi; 
^rt’TdWRW P 2 P 4 ST, MrPaTT 74 b. d*<4HIU||$Pd -JP: ] E; — PTWT- 
<JiPd*iH: P,; gtdHIuil-J.Pd^'H': P 2 ST; ^WTTWTfifd" Pi; d^Hmi^Pd 
dP: P 4l MrPaTT 74 c. °*TW fW ] PiP 2 P 4 STE; °*TcT 5q^T Pi; °HcT 
MrPaTT 74 d. TFtSTT- ] P,PlP 4 SE, MrPaTT; J|U||¥II 0 P 2 T 75 ab. 

PiPSTTCr W ] P 4 TE, MrPaTT ; — Pi; di^UST P 2 S 

75 c. ■jd^ l M l d«h ] P 2 P!P 4 STE; dfo lFT F PF P, ; Md^IMJId MrPaTT •*- 
T; (<P*^W HrfldHH) Pi 76 ab. ydlHlP4dVgT rtotldl^Tf ] 

P 2 PlP 4 S; ST^tHT—^PT P,; M^HlP4 HT?fC T; SP?f- 

HlP^ Mlfd < ^ot^T^Pr E, MrPaTT 76 c. Pd I'JdPTfWrT ] E; fdW*PT ftw 
T 77 b. H P$'Hql$* 1 H ] E; pf^— P, 77 c. qP'S’l HtW ] E; —W Pi 
77 d. Sf^jf MHHHdH ] PI; ?ff^r dH?H>>PPT P 1 P 4 ST; dl*H)ddM 

P 2 ; ?f£0T d'Ud^dH E 78 a. Udl ^d <hllHTWT ] PiPlE; ildlid ^>TTo5T3j P 2 
P 4 S; UrTTW ^rrarst T; ildl^d <h<MHpd MrPaTT 78 b. '•dTfaf ] P.PlTE, 
MrPaTT; °<TTfcr P 2 P 4 S 

































































































d«M<.uiWT: 


Pd^Pd T Pd m 1 I ^fTRT vfSnjTTfTT H%ll V9q II 

H Pa d I $ 1 IM Td TT71XT d «b y d IK d H I 
hh i F h m<u\ dw ?rw %diw^rii n 

M>dl^ ^RuilflPd- dl^d|^IMlP<U|H I 
d^NlPd - Pd^lVIIW V-MIH 14 frlw^WII qo || 

^ j i <; i ^ <ti* •* n <. i Pi p=< d ci d i 

jjTFTTTT^TT *4) Td <|d *Jd <P< «H Pd*T II q? II 

%cT fTWR^TFt ^TSf ©Miy iPddlH <d I 

^pHH Ml Tid WpiPK^IdH II q^ II 

dW^ 4 Pi^MI^ Hl*’R 5 TT I 


83 jftWTRiTT ] See verse 14. 

83-85a. Quoted by Nirmalamani in his Kriyakramadyotikaprabha on p. 232, prefaced 

78 c. Mfcf T fH^I^1I W ] E, MrPaTT; ~ Pi ; Pl^t^lci W PTOTSTTW P 2 
(unmetrical); Pd^Pdq Pd ^ I J*l IW Pi ; Pd^iPd T Pd'dlVIlfd P 4 ; Pda’ll Pi T 
Id? S (unmetrical); Pd^^ifd T Pd'dlVIldj (?) T (unmetrical) 79 c. T- 

jrrPr qT^rt tto ] p?p 4 se ; sr*nf*r tit — p, ; Hi*rrf*r tttttt tto p 2 ; iHiPd 

Hlddi dW T; dd I P-T mdd 'IvTT T MrPaTT 79 d. W ^dP^-U^H ] P 2 P?P 4 SE; 
— dPdU^M P,; TW $dduUd T, MrPaTT 80 a. Midi*}- ] MrPaTi; aTPflcT 
P, ; 'ftdTjp P 2 P 4 STE; pRW P^ 80 c. ddmPd' PdvdlVITW] P,P?E; M ^mPd 
Pdvd i V ll fd P 2 S; ddM l Pd Pd-dIi>lIW P 4 ; ddldfcT pTW fTTFcT T; ddUlPd PTOT- 
37TTOT MrPaTT 80 d. *dldl$' ffetT^TT ] P 2 PjjSE; — TR; P,; WP# f%- 
rT>J?PT P 4 ; $P4d^dd T; JWHIjf flydtfdd MrPaTT 81 a. JKI^dd ] 

E; ITT ^Fcf PI 81 cd. <>?FC fd) Pd <f ddT< Pd ddPd d ] E 0 ; °?T r ^iPddfd X 
tTT — Pi ; «yt fdlTd^ dd<Pd4MPdH P 2 T; f^Md^d iPd^Pdd Pi; 

°5Tt fdlPd^dlPd^PdR; P 4 ; °3TT T^tPf: d^dd iPdd-dPf S; 
dddlPdlT pF[ E d ; F?tfd<|dyd iPdddPdiT MrPaTT 82 a. %rT fTW° ] 

P 2 P^P 4 ST, MrPaTT; *W P, (unmetrical); fW° E 82 c. srfeT ] 

P? c PjP?ST; ^TfeTPrP 4 E, MrPaTT 82 d. WpsT+Bldd ] S; FTlTTTpFT; P^E 
83 a. d^^PiVV TdT T ] P*P 4 , MrPaTT; cT%^-~ P,; d^^PdVIldiTT P 2 S“ e T; 
d^Ttv^rdiilldN S pc ; d^dl'^fTSTt dTT E, KriKraDyoPra 83 b. >P?M<hK ] 
P 2 P 4 STE, MrPaTT, KriKraDyoPra; -TO P,; Ml* TO Pjj • 1 

P,P 2 P 4 ST, MrPaTT; ^WE, KriKraDyoPra 










































































































MyicKUIKM: 


^T9KTJTVTT *T%|| q^ II 

n\ !-M*JKiM*i$fd ir^T^r»ri 
JWIH*Ul-H fT®j 4HHIHlP4^dH II q* II 

3Tvfrf^Trfvrq- ftrHTW fwf^TT I 
3T HlR^Md H^ll C* II 
(Ht«hMI'HTf^nfoT )] 

cf J^T Ppt ^snf^lJ^T I 

by dVT 

84-85b. Quoted, without attribution, in the Sambhupuspaiijali (A, f. 83v and B, 
f. 68v). 

86 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p. 271). 
From here up until verse 95 quoted in the Saivasiddhantasangraha , T.46, pp. 419-20 
(prefaced by pancavaranastotre) and, without attribution, in the Sambhupuspanjali 
(A, f. 84r and B, f. 68v). Also quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his SiddhantadTpika (IFP 
T. 801, p.95 and IFP T. 112, p. 198) prefaced by ^ ldK«lfd'l4 


83 c. ] P,, KriKraDyoPra ; c'dyHIHIW PjST; WT- 

^TRTrTraT P 3 ; <t>H ^ c'd £1 HI ci I £T P 4 ; H u §c^T&l HI ri I ^ E; 4» u 'Sc^dtt1H lc* 11 §* ° 
MrPaTT (unmetrical) . 83 d. °'4T ] E; °*Jcf Pi 84 a. ° ] E; 

P 4 84 b. JI -b) E ; IT— P, 84 c. JPIIH*) 0 ] PjP^P 4 SE , MrPaTT, 
KriKraDyoPra, SamPuAn ; — P I ; ° T 84 d. d*1HIn I(4d] P 3 

P3P4STE , KriKraDyoPra, SamPuAn ; rT HIMI PdMp“ld P, ; d <H MI fd u ld 
MrPaTT 85 a. 3^4) J IpTT ] P, P3E, MrPaTT, KriKraDyoPra, SamPuAn ; 3T- 
Mtf^rrfvT P 3 ; 3T«i)fdJJIp4T P 4 S; 3TMl'fd»r^rt T •'M-d ) E; lull'd 
P^ 85 b. MVa«fFT ] E ; Mldd^l PjJ •fw^ftTR; ] P,P?E, MrPaTT, 

SamPuAn; IRTWT P 3 ; TprrfWT P 4 ST 85 c. f^T 3T ] conj 

Pi; fsrg^T P 2 P 4 ST, MrPaTT-, gcp^RT 3T P§E 

85 d. vftf3T9IW« ] P^TE; — 9TW° P,; HtriTSlW* P^; dlONdl 0 P 4 
S oc ; • MrPaTT 86 a. f ] P 3 P’P 4 STE, SiDT, MrPaTT, APuPa, 

SaiSiSan ; d-.d9 Pi, SamPuAn 86 b. £ 1 ] PiP 2 SE, SiDT, SaiSiSan ; *T*T P*; 

P 4 , MrPaTT , APuPa ; T; SamPuAn 





















































^ Ml <p¥l 3 HI $ fa i P*tT ■■ : 

dR*H trW 5fT^ Hy* 1 l«Jdt II ^ II 

5 rf?F ^ ^lfadldiKIHH^r fef?T rftftscTFT I 
fWRt Hfl <UT 5Tf%T [^*> 1 ^ 11 ^ 1 ^ II c;V 9 || 

^rr t HFt f^t ’JWfriTpT I 

< 4 U^ I 4 >kH< | 0 ^» Hir^dHH'«T^;il c;q || 

^M I <frK ^ sWIHyHir-ddH I 

87 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p. 271). 
Also quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his SiddhantadTpika (IFP T. 801, p. 97 and IFP T. 
112, pp.203-4) prefaced by 3WT W Mai'U'JIMH 

88 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p. 271). 
Padas ab are also quoted by Madhyarjunasiva in his SiddhantadTpika (IFP T. 801, 
p. 96 and IFP T. 112 , p. 201 ) prefaced by *Ip!7 

89 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p. 272). 

86 c. srfFTT qudy rtT ] P.PiP.STE, MrPaTT, APuPa, SaiSiSah; *T5PJ- 

<4tr° P’; d l P-F T SiDT (112); q viscid SiDT (801) (unmetrical); 

ftrfHT SamPuAh 86 d . XTf ] P 2 PlP 4 STE, SiDT, 

MrPaTT, APuPa ; ft—frfr P,; $TW 5TW SaiSiSah ; ttW ftTT- 

mThH SamPuAh 87 a. <Pl Pi d I <h KI 0 ] P’E , APuPa, SamPuAh ; M)Pl<;i<r>l' 0 
P, ; d)Pvdl<hKI ° P 2 ST, MrPaTT, SiDT (801); dlPHdlddPT 0 P 4 ; <Pl^dl- 
gnT° SaiSiSah ; tfiRKI + Ki SiDT (112) 87 b. ^I^P^E, MrPaTT, 

SiDT ( 801), APuPa, SaiSiSah, SamPuAh; T; PjS, JiDT (112) 

87 c. iWrilt OHCfTT ] PjP^P 4 STE, SiDT (801), APuPa; fa WT Pi, 

MrPaTT, SiDT (112), SaiSiSah ; SamPuAh^ 87 d. f^TWWTpT- 

WT ] P 2 S, MrPaTT, APuPa, SaiSiSah; — ^ Pi; PIE; 

Ww P 4 ; T; SiDT, f^t- 

01 w frd l MpHH SamPuAh 88 a.^t^ ] P 2 P*P 4 STE, MrPaTT, SiDT 

(801), APuPa, SaiSiSah; ^W^fyui^TT P, (unmetrical); 

SiDT (112) (unmetrical); qo* qflil U 1 Pq ^ SamPuAh 88 c. qusi<r>l<.P(lC)^Jb ] E; 
dUd l Hfd^MVd ' P 3 88 d. hT^HH-FT ] P 2 P?P 4 STE, MrPaTT, APuPa, 
SaiSiSah ; — P,; pfIP^ d d H'd'^T SamPuAh 89 a. ] 

E, SaiSiSah ; pTRHT P,P 2 P 4 ST, APuPa, S amPuAh ; 

t P 3 ; MrPaTT 89 b. ^ *qiH*HiP-qdd ] PjE, SaiSiSah; 

q^IMKd l RddH P 3 P?P 4 STMrPaTT; 5T U W U APuPa; 

frd i aPfT> T SamPuAn 










































































ajqUPVHN I ^RupMd : H«iq : 

fTT?T ^W: II II 

JTT^qxr JfSRTRnT rT^ JWfrfw I 

TT 9 T Tf^FT H^fll \o II 

yy<l d*rnt i P«-q n 1 

TTcT ^ ’JTTRTTT oqT^TT^r ^I^FT II ^ II 

4>^i^Mi nrr y Id i h i y) h '-d mh hi mpt i 

90 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p. 272). 

91 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p.272). 
91cd. ] Omitted (eyeskip) in the quotation in the MrgendrapaddhatitTka and in those 
in the Saivasiddhantasahgraha and Sambhupuspahjali. 

92 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p.272). 
92ab. ] Omitted (eyeskip) in the quotation in the Sambhupuspahjali. 


91 P? places 9led before 9lab. 


89 d. -fT: ] E; f*-~ Pi; 3 c*T ^TR“: P 2 ST; fnj 

P§; wt ^ p <; J FT ; MrPaTT ; ?r*T 

APuPa; ^T%cT SaiSiSari; *P3tcT SamPuAn 90 a. •TTWJ'Tt' 

H'ddl^R ] P,P 4 E, MrPaTT, APuPa, SaiSiSari, SamPuAn; ^pTHT^TT 

P 2 S; >JWTT^Tt PI; TT«TTtp4t ^TTHTt T 90 b. df«f- ] E; fFp# 

SaiSiSari 90 c. TT9T dH4iU|IMd « ] P,E; mvmHW>ifttT P 2 S, SaiSiSari; TT- 
5T flH , +> u h^d P 3 , APuPa, SamPuAn ; mJfl«Hdy>ufi^d' P 4 ; TFRTFTTx ?Tx 
ofTHT T; qT9T fd«M9iuh^° MrPaTT 90 d. ] PiP 2 P1P 4 STE, MrPaTT, 
APuPa; vnsm; SaiSiSari; °^rT SamPuAn 91 b. «Rr Jjf^ tq'JllPHdH ] PJ C , 
SamPuAn; td'dPfiS' ^q riI P-q <1 H P“ C P 2 P 4 ST, APuPa, SaiSiSari; v ^‘- 

^I^Pd^ P^; M'riTJt^M'dlP'^dH MrPaTT; E 91 c. 'Ttd' W } 

P,P 2 P 4 ST, APuPa; Midi# Pi; ftcTFf E 91 d. oi||<jdlHi H$I*JmIH ] P 2 S, 
APuPa; smT^TW HI^'iPT P,; oi||ydlP5T dlJMH'H; P^ ; ot4|<jdHW$l*J , 'jW 
P 4 ; od l ^dlHi T; oqTftfTRT M$MHH E 92 a. «W W ] P,E; 

"W JP3X P 2 ST; o^HTT rrat P?; 'HPIdl P 4 ; "W ITcTT MrPaTT, APuPa; 
0 ^TTT W SaiSiSari 92 b. an'ftd'JlMdHHIH ] P,P 2 P 4 ST, MrPaTT, APuPa, 


SaiSiSari ; Ml -Pi * \j 1 tM M ql H P 2 ; 
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WMHr««Mi4r<HfVer: 




-TcPT SH-Mi^HI ^ II 

f%rsjw ’jr^renr f^r ^rnr^^mr; i 
Pd Daw ^I^^HmlyiHniJJIdHJI II 

5T|T^ Tsr^TTfjprtr ^wrfdrnr i 
sftfjT fesq- fqfrVrW 5p^Pf SpHHHHHIl II 

^ wrrqwf^j^tT i 

93 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p.272). 

94 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, pp.272- 
3). 

95 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1056, p.273). 


92 cd. 5TtfT ] P,P|E; 0 *pFTWFTT*TT Wt p 2 T < 

MrPaTi; °*pF —P 4 ; 0 ^FT 3rTT + r + F*TT' S; °<jthl - 

^TKHli fefST fTWTT APuPa; SaiSiSah; °WT 

dld iPfW T SamPuAh A; °tpFT il'dddld <dPWd"PT SamPuAn B (unmetrical) 

93 b. 3M4W4»^d<M; ] T; fto* JP4m«b^4 W PjP^SE, MrPaTi; Rs^HI- 

H <U| | P-ddB P 3 ; 57TPt <hH«( W APuPa; f^TWTB^RTTT gaiSiSah ; 

WPT ftdl^PHH gamPuAh 93 c. Pd^HpAIKFi WIT ] P,E , MrPaTi, SaiSiSah; 
P^H pJfKBI SPffT P 3 S p<: T ; fTSJrrf^ftTTW P*; P*^P*kmi STTST P 4 ; fV- 
^HPVKB I WT S oc ; f^FT HdUU WT APuPa; f^FT^TW WT SamPuAn 

93 d. HB l 4lV I H ° ] P 1 PJP 3 P 4 ST, MrPaTi, SaiSiSah; Hd'lPHlTTT 0 E; - 

$TTT° APuPa; 3F^?t3r o SamPuAn • P,P 2 P 4 STE, MrPaTi, 

APuPa, SamPuAn; °PnMPrfR; P?; °P<;Jdd : SaiSiSah 94 a. l»T M«I*IVII- 
f» ] P|, MrPaTi; WPT M«rH «+Tl VIPi, SamPuAn; SrfPF P 2 P 4 S; 

q^FtSTTT T; WPT V d «hl Wif 0 E, APuPa; T?T ^ ’fFT SaiSiSah 

94 b. ] ora. SaiSiSah 94 c. ^ftfT feW PdPfyiFd ] P 1 P 3 E, APuPa; *frf*T fa- 

otlPdPi^lFd P 2 P 4 ST; Pd*lPH frfT#TF[ MrPaTi; om. SaiSiSah; 

PdT^y i PH SamPuAn 94 d. ^TPt ] P 2 T, APuPa; <5TT^ 

WT P,; I{[4>rf SpiHHdT PijP 4 E, MrPaTi; ¥|4>rtf I 

^H < =fT ^ ITpr^rT SaiSiSah; TTT FplW faHtTTPT SamPuAn 95 a. Td7 
WTTTWf - ' ] Pi, MrPaTi, SamPuAn; WF P 2 ST, APuPa; 9PF 

WKg l ddff P 3 ; W7 J|dKdd>m P 4 ; W7 WITT ^* 0 $ 0 SaiSiSah; WF WTT 
^FTf 0 E 




























































































aHUfa<*NlC«ufcd: ^ Myi<HU|Wd: 

SWRIT JJf^R=T ^ rn4rd+>|i|*TII II 
[PvidlpR:] 

wf^rfRcT TW> WTPT ST^FTf^pRT I 
dNlMUl^^T ftNin-i fVRT H#ll ^ II 

cTTPT f fl VIH HI ^ ^11 ^ J J, IJ I I fn rPT I 
fldl41&«< ^ tfRuKIdddUHII ^V9 II 

[fVFRfFFfjf: ] 

^TR Hlr£fd<^ HTFTFT ^R^TFFTTT 

%c*TR*P f^^TTWRarTO^T I 
r«l i yi^dir>VN«irH*f3r: ShTTRT ^ fR 


96 This verse is quoted in the Atmarthapujapaddhati, T. 1056, pp. 292-3, where it is 
followed by S frl I 


95 c. ] P t PlTE, MrPaTi, APuPa, SaiSiSah, SamPuAn ; °%5’° P 2 P 4 S 

95 d. mr Pd^Pd^upm; ] e ; Pd*iPd«h>mq; p, ; Pd^^rd<Piui*H p 2 st 

(unraetrical); PiPi< p)« lPi; Pl'*tPl'pl u l<ti*^ P 4 ; £l^ Pi’tt'JttPl^ilvMld^ 
MrPaTT (unmetrical); P^Pl*)uRFT APuPa; Pd+>l SaiSiSan ; 

il'd^Pd'hl'JIJH SamPuAn 96 b. 0 F7 M^HP^dH ] P 2 SE, APuPa; 'RS'- 
'jdrtP^PdM P,; yvidHP^^H Pi; '“HIM'JdHd^ fw P 4 ; "FT 'A I rd Pd'SHT 
T (unmetrical) 96 c. d l ^M t 0 ] Pi, APuPa; dlJfifVl 0 P,; dl'fiiir 0 P 2 P 4 STE 

96 d. rv i d l Rd ) E; Pvren f N - T 97 a. fK¥IH'JT ] P,PlE; U^VIlPdH P 2 P 4 ST 

97 b. “•yunP-qci'M ] E; °(j«i dTJl" <^ld Pi (unmetrical) 97 d. (jPl tl<SM ° ] E; 

^fW5T° P,P 2 P1P 4 S; gpH I Hd ° T 98 a. ^FT «J|U|IH ] E; ^TFT 

Mlcjfddd *FFTFT P^S"*; ^TTT WT P 2 ; ^RTT *FTFR- 

$J|W|H Pi (unmetrical); ^TFT ITT^ + T+ fFFTFT S; ^TFT MltjftFR 

HTFTF7 T • HTT^FtTR; ] E ; fjy^ifdld P,; HTT^RFT P 2 T; dy^lfdR 
P 4 S pc ; mrZ + T+mr* S 98 b. <r^%RFFT] P.PjS^E; %RFFr pi (unme¬ 
trical); ^ %RFTTV P 4 S ae ; *F% tFTFFT° T • 0 5TFT° ] E; «5rP7« P, 

98 c. PdHji^din^lddPH^jr: ] E; Pd'Vi^dld pKMdPHfSr P.PjPl; Pd’Hl^dld 
rVMdPH( fjf P 2 S; Pd^l^dld RjFFTpFfjT: P 4 ; PrsttmTfarwfrFfjT T (unme- 
trical) 




























































































^MHPVMM^PupMrl: 

^tf^WTII \c; || 

(T^TT] 

Ti^nf^ift^r fw Ph h m 1414 
qt ITT 5irtrf^Fr 4<^PtffaMH I 
H W OtM «IW fa 

f^r rf^r snrehi n ii 

(P^rTtdTW f’TT:] 

TT^FTSTT ST»f TRtlTpdWcr^iT I 

JTWT *TRT fa<J|'fUl J S|<j II *oo || 

[^^ar: ] 

f^r 

5rriTTR4wr ^rfer Wwi 
qj - r 5jrtpt fd^r^rrariTRTt 

frt ii ?<>^ ii 

99 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati(lFP T. 323, p.292). 

100 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 323, p.287). 

101 Quoted without attribution in the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 795, p. 196). 

98 d. #r$r^: ] P,P 2 P 4 ST; $'$|V&: P \; E D ; E fl • »?- 

faMI^i ] P 4 SE D ; Pj; °TNiVff^W P a ; °t>P^Pr: 

P‘; iprr T; «<?P(Pl4r^ui Ed 99 a. IVTl^ ] E; P^H'^r APuPa 

• Id faH H H141 d ] P.E, APuPa; frfWRTrfc P 2 PJP 4 ST 99 b. 4T JTT Slff- 
Tfavft TTgf^PTRFT ] PiE; °4l H i *1 Pi y .Pi H <mP4hI'j 1H P 2 P 4 S; 4t PT 5T- 

(HThM^ TTgf^rqr^i%PTTW PJ (unmetrical); sgt*TTCT5rftTfdV%' H ^PHhI'JIH 
T (unmetrical); «Pl*li#l H <.^Pt>hi'jii : APuPa 99 c. ] Pi 

P 2 SE; °f^Twtg-pj, APuPa; ° Pl4lM^f P 4 ; °f%^tvtcPT T 100 abed. ] 
P,P 2 P 4 STE; om. PJ 100 a. °$!Hy4 5T»f'] P,P 2 P 4 SE, APuPa; °HH’jT $Pf 
T 101 a. 'ft] P,P 2 P 4 TE, APuPa; P\; “ft S 101 c. zf ^ 

frlW 3>fui*qna’nrTR; ] P,E; tt ^ feTW ^Ri-S+dlWHMH P 2 P 4 ST; tt 
PdfHd tT $P»a<t.d l WHIH I >[ PJ; d<MdHM*r ^Pu-S + illHHIrdT APuPa (unmetr¬ 
ical) 101 d. PRT ^tSVcT] PjPJT^E, APuPa; ^t’BT WT 

P 2 (unmetrical); ^t>8T P 4 ; ^t>8T WT S ; ^*tVT 

fd<+T4w T oc 

























































31 Mil fal d N fa fa <fa TT: 






M yjH Pd 4 d H d HMT 

yPdPdd^Mdr^: fd^dcMd'ff: I 
3TfdHdf^ ^fTRp T PTST 

M^.HdPdM fw %fw^rr: M^lT-d II l°R II 

^iMfaHHmdlH^d^t-SiyVfaMNfafal.P'ld 
qyM<.U|fd>3 II ^pnTF^II 


102 a. M«[Mfa 0 ] E; M *jfa 0 P 4 (unmetrical) 102 b. H<3*-d : ] em. ; Hcfal PiPj 
P 4 STE; qi^f: PJ 102 c. 3rfiTHcri^ ^ ] E ; aT^TR^Tl^ PJ 102 d. T- 
IHJ l fanfaa ^fa l <h l <J I: ] conj.; OtHMOdfay ^fal + l<JI: P,E; 'HRJIdHfdlT 
fal<hl«JI PjS; 'HHMdRfay' 3fal<hl<J: PJ; MTMd'dfVy ^fal+PUT P 4 (unmetr¬ 
ical) ; '-K H J I fd H fa y ^fsr^TRJT T • After this verse, T alone has a defective 

extra verse: T9T ddHfd'fa +^+ Mdfad x Wx SpTC^T I ^TT ^ +-d4d SrF far- 
qnm^d fa I3 : II The first line could be repaired to read: Hy l«l t u lt-<lfa 
STHWH . Colophonfal4 *« 114 <HIRk)i| J ift-aiyUfaldNI<5falfacf TOT- 

d<uiwfa 4t-qulH II 3jpFFrf ] T; 4yidl.u|fdd' MliIMlWfayj3ifa) <faldI - 
^T^JT falfad fFqu) F | fw^ffTFT FT: I faMd-IH^'t FT: I 3^FF?[ P,; 
4yi«K«lfd'fa fmTTT: I S^FFcr P, ; flTO I ^ft: 3TPT 4yi<K'J|fd'fa p> ; 

fa"l4fa^t4tRdlRfad^HdfaHfaMNfardl.rddldi 4yid<UlwH flHIW: I faqiti 
RF: P 4 ; J if)4fa I iK4<RHHfaF 'jflHdyKfaNNfafalfadNi MdNluiHTld F- 
RTTT: T SpTJFcf S ; ff*T j sHh^*= 4~1 tfaNIdfaPuPd'd 4yM<'Hfd'N' dHIHH E D ; 
H’-Rldl Vlfalil^Ol FT fw iJrg^T FfT: -00IM<£HfaHd IfH. fa fat Rcfaldl: 
5T^T: I F^^fa-d^ll-rlfal FT HIT fanitf^Hlfad: HcWifa) H tfadi <1 FT dfa: 
HFT: fapTf %FT: II falRdfaUfaldHfafalP'rd' Myi<U«J|fd'fa RRIHH E B 





















































































NOTES 


1 This first verse appears to be an announcement that Aghorasiva is about 
to worship Sivasurya, in other words the sun as Sadasiva, hence his 
red body and his being in the centre of the disc of the sun. 

The worship of Sadasiva in the orb of the sun as part of the pream¬ 
ble to daily worship of Siva is no more than alluded to in the 
Mrgendra (kriyapada 2:20c-21), where we find no mention of the di¬ 
vinity Tejascanda (who will be introduced below in 5cd), and it is 
generally not mentioned at all in pre-tenth-century Siddhantas. It is 
possible that the cult of Sivasurya concluded by the offering of the 
nirmalya to Tejascanda entered the Saiddhantika paddhati-tradition 
from Saurasamhita 4 (suggestion made in conversation by Dr. Diwakar 
ACHARYA, who is critically editing the latter text). The Saurasamhita 
is itself plainly calqued upon some recension of the Kalottara , and since 
the two-hundred-verse recension of Kalottara (the Dvisatikalottara) is 
the fundament of all but one of the extant paddhatis, 36 this may in 
part account for the Saurasamhita having furnished the version of 
sun-worship favoured by the paddhati-karas. (For the worship of the 
sun and retinue in the Somasambhupaddhati see SP1, 11:1-23, KSTS 
94-115.) 

Note that Tejascanda does not figure in the tradition of elaborate 
solar worship represented by the chapter relegated to Appendix II of 
vol. 1 of the Rauravagama , the brief introduction to which discusses 
the widespread absence of solar worship in the Siddhantas, nor is he 
described in the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya. 

Note that in Aghorasiva’s possibly rather academically non -Kalottara- 
paddhati, the Mrgendrapaddhati, which appears to be the only non- 
Kalottara-based paddhati to survive, sun-worship is not included. 
Vaktrasambhu, however, in his commentary thereon, reintroduces it, 3 ' 

36 This has been observed by SANDERSON *2003 and 2004:358, fn. 24. See note on verse 
53 below. 

37 See Vaktrasambhu’s opening verses (IFP T. 1021, p. 65): 

srTmanmrgendrapaddhatyah pranetaram guruttamam 
pranipatya vidhasyami tTkam asyam apeksitam 
asyam tu yany anuktani suryarcadTni santatau 
kriyamanani catraiva karmany api vadamy aham 

• srlmanmrgendra 0 ] conj. Isaacson; snmrgendra°MS • °syam apeksitam ] 
conj.; “syastvapeksite MS. 
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perhaps not considering the possibility that Aghorasiva might delib¬ 
erately have omitted sun-worship in an attempt to stay faithful to the 
Mrgendra. 

2 The reading svetabjayuktam sahahastayugmam of P 2 T might appear to 
be defensible (‘with white lotuses, with a pair of hands’), but it is 
probably a secondary corruption induced by the similarity of pronun¬ 
ciation (among Tamilians) of ha and ga, for cf. the verse summarising 
the entire sivasuryapuja in Kriyakramadyotika § 20, p.45: 

dandyadyaih sevyamano vimalamukhacatuhsimhapadasanastho 
dlptadyaih saktijalair arunamanirucih srTkhasolkatma- 
murtih 

svangasvahgagraharksapramukhaparivrtah svetapadmadhi- 
rudhah 

svetabjamsadvihastah subhanayanayugah sambhusuryo ’va- 
tad vah. 

We are inclined to interpret the epithet svetabjamsadvihastah to mean 
‘whose two hands [are raised up] to the shoulders [and hold] white lo¬ 
tuses’. Accordingly, the epithet svetabjayuktamsagahastayugmam in 
our text may be interpreted: ‘whose two hands rest upon the shoulders 
and have white lotuses’. 

As Rao has observed (1914, vol.l, part II, pp. 311-12): 

The South Indian figures of Surya have, as a rule, their hands 
lifted up as high as the shoulders, and are made to hold lotus 
flowers which are only half blossomed ; the images have in¬ 
variably the udarabandha, and their legs and feet are always 
left bare. The North Indian images, on the other hand, have 
generally their hands at the natural level of the hips or the 
elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses which rise 
up to the level of the shoulders, and their forelegs have cov¬ 
erings resembling modern socks more or less in appearance 
and the feet are protected with a pair of footwear resembling 
boots. 

After venerating the great guru, the redactor of the Mrgendrapa.ddha.ti, I will 
compose a commentary on that work. But I will teach also the rites which 
are not taught in this paddhati and that Eire [nevertheless] performed here in 
this tradition, such as the veneration of the sun. 
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Aghorasiva’s visualisation of the sun conforms to the Southern type. 
Rao’s Plate LXXXVI illustrates this type, an image from the 
Parasuramesvara temple at Gudimallam which Rao (ibid,.), on the 
basis of style, dates to the seventh century. For a later image of the 
same type, see our Fig. 20. 

The formulation of the Somasambhupaddhati, however, is ambiguous 
as to whether it is the hands or the lotuses that touch the shoulders (SP 
1, II:9ab, KSTS lOlab): amsasaktasphutasvetasanalabjakaradvayam. 
Brunner’s translation assumes the latter (1963:78), thus making that 
visualisation conform to the Northern type: ‘en chacune de ses deux 
mains (il tient] la tige d’un lotus blanc epanoui qui repose sur son 
epaule’. 

sahangaih, ‘with the limbs’, refers to the six mantras that are the 
‘body-parts’ (angamantra) of the sun (Sivasurya), namely hrdaya, 
SIRAH, SIKHA, KAVACA, ASTRA and NETRA. The god is to be wor¬ 
shipped together with his limbs, and we may therefore take sahangaih 
as an adverbial phrase with sivasuryam Tde : ‘I worship Siva-as-Sun to¬ 
gether with his limbs’. In Kriyakramadyotika § 20 (pp. 43-4) Aghora¬ 
siva further specifies that the sun is to be worshipped first when he 
is layanga and then when he is bhogahga, in other words first when 
his ‘limbs’ are within him, and then when they are arranged around 
him as an inner circle in his retinue (as the ‘limbs’ of Siva are ranged 
about him in 53-59 of our text). For a discussion of the term bhoganga 
(there not as a bahuvrThi) and of layanga, see BRUNNER 1963:208, n. 
1, 1999:300, fn. 232 and our own note on verse 47 below. 

3-5b The retinue of Siva as the sun is, naturally enough, that of the plan¬ 
ets: for a diagram, see Fig. 1 . In his prescription of their visualisation 
Aghorasiva appears to be summarising Somasambhupaddhati 1, 11:16— 
18, KSTS 108-110; only about Rahu and Ketu is Aghorasiva more 
explicit. The planets of the days of the week (with the exception of 
the sun himself) have their left hands on their left thighs and their 
right hands raised in a gesture of abhaya. Somasambhu leaves the po¬ 
sition of the hands of Ketu ambiguous and says little about the shape 
of his body or of that of Rahu (SP1, II:17cd, KSTS 109cd): krsnam 
krtahjalim rahum ketum dhumrahisannibham. In our text, as consti¬ 
tuted, Rahu and Ketu both have half-human, half-serpentine bodies 
(for this detail, cf. the Mohacudottara cited in Goodall 2004:307-8, 
fn. 599), and both have their hands joined in namaskara (see Fig. 22). 
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Cf. Kriyakramadyotika § 20, p. 44: sitapadmakaram somam rahuketu 
krtanjali/ ardhakayordhvakesau ca raktasragraktalocanau. 

This configuration of hands for the retinue of the sun and their po¬ 
sitioning round the sun is the same as we find in the representations 
at the Curyanar Koyil near Kumbhakonam (Tanjore District), as be¬ 
comes clear when one realises that the main image of the Siva as the 
sun faces the West. (For the arrangement of the planets, see Fig. 1; 
for the posture of all except Rahu and Ketu, see Fig. 21). In popu¬ 
lar guides, the temple is often mistakenly said to be dedicated simply 
to the sun or to Suryanarayana; the inaugural name is Kulottunga- 
colamartandalayadeva (ARIE 1926-1927, p. 79), after its founder Ku- 
lottunga I. There, as in our text, the weapons ( ayudha ) and vehicles of 
the planets do not feature. The colours of the planets vary somewhat 
in the accounts of different texts, but the varying colour-schemes are 
perhaps all compatible with that of Ydjnavalkyasmrti 1:296-7, which, 
instead of colours, lists the materials in which the images representing 
the planets axe to be made. In the order of the days of the week, start¬ 
ing with Sunday, and followed by Rahu and Ketu, these are: copper, 
crystal, red sandal, gold, gold, silver, iron, lead and bell-metal. The 
account belongs to a navagrahasanti which Buhnemann (1989b:l) be¬ 
lieves to be ‘the model for all santi rites in the medieval ritual texts’. 

5cd When Sivasurya is worshipped, Tejascanda is the deity correspond¬ 
ing to Canda/Candesvara in the worship of Siva; in other words it 
is Tejascanda who receives the nirmalya after the worship of Siva as 
the sun. It is accordingly Tejascanda that we find at the end of the 
worship in the account of the Saurasamhita (4:34) and it is a shrine to 
Tejascanda that we find in place of one to Candesa in the Curyanar 
Koyil, that being actually a temple dedicated to Sivasurya (see Fig. 
23). A dhyanasloka cited in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika (T. 1021, p. 76) 
has Tejascanda holding a tanka and lotus: 

damstrakaraladiptasyam 38 j at Ham raktavasasam 

dadhanam tankam ambhojam tejascandesvaram smaret. 

But Aghorasiva gives him the lotus and the gesture of protection (a b- 
haya) both here and in the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 21, p. 51). In the 
Curyanar Koyil, Tejascanda has his hands clasped in anjali and a 


38o diptasyam ] cortj.; °diptam T. 1021 
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lotus emerges beneath his right arm and sprouts above his right shoul¬ 
der. No visualisation appears in the Somasambhupaddhati (SP1,11:23, 
KSTS 115): 

tatah om tejascandaya namah, iti 
anenadityanirmalyam candesaya nivedayet 
Tsakasthapratisthaya raver ity arcanavidhih 

The Jndnaratndvali (GOML MS R 14989, p. 25) has him fanged, four¬ 
faced and four-armed, displaying an aksamala, a kamandalu, a warning 
gesture with his index finger ( tarjanf) and an axe (correcting taka to 
tanka). 

6-12 For all these divinities of the door-frame, most of whom belong to 
what Somasambhu might have regarded as laukika religion, no visu¬ 
alisations appear in the Somasambhupaddhati , and it is there only 
the mantras (after SP1, 111:1, KSTS 116) that reveal their names and 
therefore imply that they were to be visualised. 

6 We interpret the compound urdhvodumbaramukhadaksine to mean ‘at 

the right on the front of the upper part [viz. the lintel] of the door 
jamb’. The same visualisation of Ganesa, black and holding the axe, 
rosary, Laddu and tusk, appears in the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 22, 
p. 51). He is almost the same in the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya , 
but a lotus there takes the place of the rosary (6:163c-164b): 

svadantam daksine panau vamahaste ca laddukam 
parasurn daksine dadyad utpalam ca tathetare 

For illustrations, see Buhnemann 2003:92. 

7 In Aghorasiva’s Kriyakramadyotika , however, Sarasvatl holds only the 

rosary and the book (§ 22, p. 51): 

suklam suklambaram aksamalapustakadharinlm 
savyavamakarabhyam ca suprasannarn sarasvatim 

This two-armed visualisation is also exactly what we find as the first 
option in the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya (6:154): 

svetabjastha surupa ca svetabharanabhusita 
pustaksamalikahasta vmabhrd va sarasvatT 
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For line-drawing illustrations, see p. 38 of the volume of drawings ac¬ 
companying the edition and BUHNEMANN 2003:86. 

8 Once again, instead of the four-armed form given here, in the Kriya- 
kramadyotika Aghorasiva gives a two-armed MahasrT being anointed 
by elephants, who holds only the Bilva fruit and a lotus (§ 22, p. 52): 

vamadaksinahastabhyam dadhatTm snphalambuje 
hemabham saghatebhabhyam plavyamanam mahasriyam 

This two-armed visualisation is also exactly what we find in the 
Pratisthdlaksanasarasamuccaya (6:151-3). For line-drawing illustra¬ 
tions, see p. 37 of the volume of drawings accompanying the edition 
and BUHNEMANN 2003:86. 

9-12 In tantras, and in a wide range of other old literature (see Bhat- 
TACHARYA 1977), Nandin is not the name of Siva’s vehicle, the bull, 
but in form an ectype of Siva (their iconographic closeness may be 
alluded to in Kiranavrtti 1:1.8) who often appears as a major trans¬ 
mitter of Saiva knowledge. 30 We have not been able to find ancient, 
that is to say Pallava-period, South Indian temples with images at the 
doors that are plainly identifiable as Nandin and Mahakala; but, as 
we shall see below (note on verse 67), a figure that should probably 
be identified as Nandin does appear guarding rock-cut shrines further 
South than the Pallava realm. 

The left-hand (from the observer’s viewpoint) dvarapalaka in Pallava 
shrines 40 is commonly horned and it has been suggested that this fea¬ 
ture is intended to mark him out as Nandin, who is sometimes bull- 
faced; 41 but Lockwood and Siromoney have convincingly argued 
(Lockwood 2001:8ff) that these Pallava door-keepers represent Siva’s 

39 For textual and sculptural evidence of the identification of Nandin with the bull, see 
BHATTACHARYA 1977:1555-7. 

40 As Emmanuel FRANCIS has kindly pointed out to us in correspondence (letters to 
Dominic Goodall of 20.vi.2005 and 28.vii.2005), the ‘horned’ doorkeeper is on the wor¬ 
shipper’s right in some Pandya cases further South, for instance in two of the rock-cut 
caves at Kunnakkudi (Kunrakkuti), near Madurai, where the watchmen face each other 
from the lateral walls. But some early Southern caves have the ‘horned’ figure on the left, 
e.g. at Tirumayam: see Fig. 24. He is to be found on the left also at the Padmabrahma 
temple at Alampur, as is clear from Plates 44—7 and 50 in Ramachandra Rao 2005. 

41 Nandin is also often monkey-faced, e.g. in Ramayana 7.16:11-15 (partly quoted in 
fn. 115 on p. 169 below) and in the early Skandapurana 132:53, 159:54, and 162:13, where 
he is given the epithet kapTndravadanah. BISSCHOP gives these references (2004*:270) in 
the annotation to verse 33 of the fourth of the chapters that he edits that are not to be 
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principal weapons (in other words that each is an ayudhapurusa ), 
namely the trisula and the parasu. The apparent horns on the left- 
hand door-keeper are in fact branches of a Pallava-type trisula , the 
central prong of which is formed by his headdress, and the left-hand 
door-keeper wears something that can be interpreted a s an axe-blade 
as part of his headdress (see photos of the guardians of the Vallam cave- 
temple, LOCKWOOD 2001:9 and 11). (The realisation that the ‘horns 
are the branches of the trisula has been reached by L’HERNAULT, who 
alludes to the Pallava watchmen when pointing out that wearing the 
trisula on the headdress has been ‘generalised’ for both guardians in 
the Airavatesvara temple: 1987: 96 and photo'71.) 

It is of course conceivable that the horned and bull-faced Nandin of 
popular religious art of today (e.g. in the wall-paintings of the shrine 
of Tirumular at Tiruvavatuturai) originated in his being represented 
as an ayudhapurusa , or in the left-hand trisulapurusa of Pallava and 
early Southern shrines (see, e.g. Fig. 24) being conflated with Nandin 
in his role as door-keeper. But it seems unlikely that this is a confusion 
in the Pallava period: there we find a horned and bull-faced male figure 
shown dancing to the viewer’s right of the dancing Siva on the western 
face of the Kailasanatha, and this figure is presumably intended to be 
a Nandin. 

As Nagaswamy records (1989:202), Appar appears to make reference 
to both Nandin and Mahakala being Siva’s gate-keepers, 42 and in the 
case of Mahakala Appar is quite explicit, 43 so this role of theirs was 

found in the early Nepalese manuscripts of the Skandapurdna. That chapter connects the 
sacred site Amratakesvara with a myth in which Devi playfully made Nandin monkey¬ 
faced. 

Cf. also Saurapurdna 42:20, where as doorkeeper he is described as vanarasya. 

42 Tevdram 4.65:8ab (of Appar): 

munti vanorkal vantu muraimaiyal vanahki etta 
nanti makalar enpar natu utaiyarkaf nirpa ... 

‘When first the gods came bowing in the correct manner and praised him, while Nandin 
and Mahakala, who hold the middle [ground?], stood... \ 

* 3 Tevdram 6.96:5c: ... makalau vacal kappu akak kontar , ‘... he who took Mahakala 
to be the watchman at his door.* The same decade alludes to Nandin s function as a 
drummer for diva’s dance: 6.96:11a: ... kutamu2& nantTcanai vacakanakak kontar , ... he 
who took Nandin as the player of the kutamuja [drum]’, which could be said to be another 
factor that indicates that Nandin was not a bull, or at least not entirely a bull, in this 
period in the Tamil-speaking South. In many, perhaps most passages in the Tevdram 
(e.g. 4.13:10, 4.80:4, 5.80:6, 6.28:2) Nandin is simply a name of Siva; there seems not to 
be one in which the name must refer to the bull. (We have of course made use here of the 
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not unknown in South India in the Pallava period. On Cola temples 
they do make their appearance, for see, e.g., Mevissen 2004:87, which 
shows the iconographic scheme of the upper tier of the four gopuras 
of the great temple in Chidambaram: they appear there immediately 
flanking the inside of each gateway rather than the outside, which 
has instead generic Cola dvarapalakas. Mevissen gives a photograph 
(2004:82) that shows a general view of the inside face of the eastern 
gopura: for a close-up view of the Nandin and Mahakala of this face, 
see our Figs. 25 and 26. Their identification appears first to have been 
proposed, tentatively, by Harle 1963:99-100 and plates 126-8. The 
weapons have been ‘generalised’, in other words each holds an axe and 
gazelle in the back hands and a trisula and kapala in the front ones; 
but Mahakala is distinguishable by his pot-belly and fiercer aspect. 

We also find Nandin and Mahakala to the viewer’s right and left re¬ 
spectively of the Eastern Indian sculptures, sometimes with 4 arms 
(Fig. 44) and sometimes with two, holding the same implements as 
Aghorasiva here prescribes (see, e.g., Plates 77, 226 and 235 in Hunt¬ 
ington 1984 and Plates XVI-XVIII of Mitra 1933). 

The description of Nandin in the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya is the 
same as ours here, but the prescription for Mahakala is the four-armed 
one that appears in our text in verse 68 (6:244-6): 

yuva tryakso jataciro raktakayo dvibahukah 
saksamalT trisulT ca nandlso dvarapalakah 244 
caturbahur visalasyah pmangas ca mahodarah 
k urea van pingakesas ca mundamalT trilocanah 245 
tatkare ’sim nrkam yamye sulam kbetam ca vamake 
krsnagatro mahakalo dvare vai vamatah sthitah 246 

• 244 a °cIro ] em.; °cTra[ro?] Ed.; °dharl MSS Ka, Kha 

• 245a visalasyah ] Ed.; visalaksah MS Gha • 245b 

mahodarah ] conj .; manoharah Ed. 44 • 246a nrkam ] em.; 

nrka Ed. (damaged type?) 

For line-drawing illustrations of these prescriptions, see pp. 52-3 of the 

invaluable Digital Tevdram being prepared by Jean-Luc CHEVILLARD.) 

44 The printed reading seems without sense, and Mahakala’s pot-belly is distinctive in 
most representations, including the line-drawing illustrating this text: see Fig. 10. Note 
also the epithet pmartga in 68c of our text and pTnakrsnanga in the visualisation of the 
Kriydkramadyotikd in § 26, p.226 (quoted ad 68 below). 
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volume of drawings accompanying the edition (the second is our FlG. 
10) and BUHNEMANN 2003:94. 

In the Kriyakramadyotika, as in our text, both Nandin and Mahakala 
are two-armed (§ 22, p. 52): 

raktam trinetram jatilam savyavamakaradvaye 
aksamalam trisulam ca dadhanam nandikesvaram 
(...) 

krsnam tryaksam mahakalam vamasavyakaradvaye 
kapalam ca trisulam ca dadhanam vikatananam 

Their installation is prescribed, along with that of Durga and Ganesa, 
who are outside the door of the temple, in Sarvajndnottara 19:37 (N„ 
f.36 v ; IFP T. 334, p. 112): 

dvaradese bahih sthapyau durgavighnavinayakau 
sthapyau nandimahakalau sivasya puratah sada. 

• sthapyau nandimahakalau ] T. 334; sthapya nandimahakalau 
N, • puratah sada ] Njj pura+ta+s tatha T. 334 

But their ancient function as door-keepers (about which there is 
still occasional confusion in art-historical literature, for see e.g. Pal 
1981:108) can be traced back further, for it is alluded to in Kaundinya’s 
Pancarthabhasya on Pasupatasutra 1.9 (following the interpretation of 
Barker 2001:42 and 46). Their position guarding the eastern gate 
fits with their position in the East and South-East of the third avarana 
(see verses 67-18), the other deities of which function as guardians of 
gates in the other principal directions when required (see, e.g., Kriyd- 
kramadyotika § 3, p. 151). 

There are, however, further complications with their positioning on 
the door here, and these are touched upon by BRUNNER 1963:90- 
92. Briefly, 45 according to Nirmalamani (p.53), the doorway which 
one venerates at the beginning of worship is by default the Western 
doorway. 46 This view he takes to be Aghorasiva’s view too, for he 

45 We are aware that this complicated issue of orientation is not fully covered here, but 
it is one to which one of us is sure to return in some future publication, taking into 
account the poorly transmitted discussion of the Jnanaratnavali (GOML R 14898, pp. 32 
and 35-7). 

46 dvaram pascimadvaram. atra pascimadvarapiijaiva calalingavisaye prasasta; sthi- 
ralingavisaye tu, yathadvaram puja kartavyeti tatparyam. 
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quotes (ibid.) the phrase pascime nityavad dvarapalan aradhya from 
Kriyakramadyotika § 3, p. 151. 47 Nirmalamani mentions that it is only 
when entering through the Western gate that the worshipper will be 
facing the same way as Sadasiva, who is East-facing, and he implies 
that it is therefore appropriate to approach Sadasiva from the West 
(perhaps because the worshipper should identify himself with the deity 
in p Oja). 48 

Now it is not clear to us just how much of this complexity is really 
assumed by our text here. We think it probable that Aghorasiva does 
think that the ideal, when one has a choice (obviously there is none 
in a temple with one doorway into the garbhagrha ), is to enter by the 
Western door, since a number of early sources stipulate this, including 
the Dvisatikalottara , 49 as do other paddhatis, at least implicitly, with 

47 We find a similar instruction in the same context in the Somasambhupaddhati too: 
SP2 1:32 (a verse that Aghorasiva adopted into the Mrgendrapaddhati , T. 1021, p.37): 

nityavad dvarapaladTn abhyarcya vidhinantaram 
pravisya pascimadvaram vastunatham prapujayet. 

Various texts explain how different doorways should be approached by different categories 
of person or for different purposes. This, for example, is the treatment of the theme in 
Saundaranatha’s tfambkupuspdnjali (2:26c-30): 

dvararcam pascime kuryad atmarthe praci vathava 26 
daksine vapi taddvaram nottarasyam tu gomukhat 
srTmanmakutatantroktir likhyate dvaranirnaye 27 
makute 

dvaram tu daksine srestham caturvarnasya mukhyatah 
purvadvaram p rasas tarn syad brahmananam mahesvara 28 
sudranam pascimadvaram visesena mahesvara 
jdaksinadvarapujayam uttare naladosakrtf 29 
yam disam samanupraptas tarn pracTm parikalpayet 
kamike ca 

yas yam disi bhaved dvaram tarn pracTm parikalpayet 30 
amsumati ca 

pascimam pujayed dvaram sesadvarani ghattayet 
ity uktya svarthapujayam pascimadvaram uttamam 31 

• 27a vapi ] conj.; cet MS • 27b gomukhat ] conj .; gomukha 

Cf. BRUNNER 1963:92, fn. 1 and 93, quoting £ivdrcanacandrikd , p. 18. 

48 Nirmalamani, p.53: tata s ca sadasivasya purvabhimukhatvam 

vaksyamanena ca paribhavya, pascimadvare dvarapalan arcayet. 
svatmasadasivayor daksinavamatvam pascimadvarasyaiva bhavatTti. 

49 Sarvajnanottara 8:75ab: vahayet pascimam dvaram itarani nirodhayet t 
enter through the Western door; he should block the others’; Kirana 28:3cd: pascimam 
vahayed dvaram padmam syad astapatrakam ; Nisvdsa Uttarasutra 3:8cd: pascimam 


MS 

uktarTtya 
kim ca 

‘He should 
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the exception of Bhoja, who appears to be silent on the point. Aghora- 
siva’s own Mrgendrapaddhati and Kriyakrarnadyotika, following the 
lead of the Somasambhupaddhati, say nothing about which doorway 
is to be worshipped when prescribing the mode of nityapuja, but they 
refer back later, as we have seen above, to the Western door being the 
default in nityapuja. It seems to us possible that Aghorasiva should 
not specify here, or elsewhere when dealing with nityapuja , which 
door should be worshipped because he wished his prescriptions for 
visualisation to be applicable also to other doors. After all, even if the 
Western door is chosen, this might change nothing in our visualisation 
if, as for instance Sambhupuspahjali 2:30 prescribes (quoted in fn. 47 
above), we were to imagine the door to be the Eastern one wherever 
it actually happens to be. 

Now we have been assuming throughout that in instructions concern¬ 
ing the positioning of deities it is the worshipper’s left and right that 
are intended by the pair vama and daksina (in instructions concern¬ 
ing the arrangement of implements in a deity’s hands, however, it 
is the deity’s left and right that are meant: see p. 31 above). This 
assumption seems not to lead us into difficulties, and it seems to 
be supported by the common-sense interpretation of Trilocanasiva, 
drawing on Bhoja, of the worship of the doorway in the Soma¬ 
sambhupaddhati (GOML 14735, p. 22): atra daksinavamavibhagah 
pujakapeksayeti. tad uktam bhojadevena ‘nandigange mahakala- 
yamune catmano daksinavamasakhayor’ iti. ‘Here the distinction of 
left and right is according to the perspective of the worshipper. This 
is taught by Bhojadeva: “Nandin and Ganga, and Mahakala and Ya¬ 
muna are on the doorposts on one’s right and left respectively.’ The 
difficulty comes in this passage with the introduction of uttara and 
daksina, which we must assume instead to mean North and South, 
respectively. Would these continue to mean ‘real’ North and South if 
we were entering the Western gate but imagining it to be the Eastern 
one? In fact, only the instructions regarding the placing of Ganga 
and Yamuna are given in terms of uttara and daksina, all the rest are 

va hayed dvaram trTny eta ni tu rundhayet; Sdrdhatrisatikdlottara 7:5ab: vahayet 
pascimadvaram acaryah susamahitah; and Dvisatikalottara 4:3cd: pascime v a hayed 
dvaram siddhikamah samahitah. In none of these passages does the context appear to 
be that of ordinary nityapuja. In the Nisvdsa Uttarasutra and the various Kalottara- 
recensions (including the Sarvajfidnottara), it seems that this injunction belongs to a set 
of prescriptions that are or that may be preliminary to diksa , and in the case of the Kirana 
what is being described is an optional gaurTyaga. 
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in terms of right and left. What this means, in effect, is that, if we 
assume that uttara really means ‘North’ (and not sometimes also the 
suppositious ‘North’ that would result from imagining, say, the West¬ 
ern door to be the Eastern one), the placement of all the divinities 
of the doorway should actually be the same whether on the Eastern 
or the Western door, except that, as we shall see below, Ganga and 
Yamuna would appear flanking Nandin and Mahakala in the East and 
flanked by them at the Western door. 

Now Ganga and Yamuna have from early times often been placed at 
the doors of temples, Ganga being indeed usually to the right of the 
door as one enters and Yamuna to the left. 50 We find these river 
goddesses placed sometimes outside and sometimes inside the door¬ 
keepers (see Viennot 1964: 61, 181 and plates passim). In our text 
we think it probable that Aghorasiva is silently presupposing the ideal, 
namely that the worshipper approaches by the Western door, and our 
diagram, Fig. 2, reflects this assumption. Nandin therefore appears 
on the right (which happens, in this case, also to be the South). And 
we take taduttare in 10a and daksine tasya in 12a to mean respectively 
‘to the North of Nandin’ [viz. to the right, from the perspective of the 
worshipper] and ‘to the South of Mahakala’ [viz. to the worshipper’s 
left]. In other words, Ganga and Yamuna here are placed inside the 
door-keepers. 

Now if we were to assume that the norm was rather the Eastern ap¬ 
proach, we would still keep Nandin on the right-hand door-post (right- 
hand from the perspective of the approaching worshipper), but ‘to the 
North of Nandin’ would then be interpreted to mean effectively ‘flank¬ 
ing him on the outside’. We wish to underline this point, because 
this results in a very different positioning of the deities of the Eastern 
doorway from that depicted by BRUNNER (1963: Planche IV), which 
is essentially a mirror image of the positioning on the Western door 
that our diagram presents (Fig. 2). We are aware that Brunner’s 
scheme, with Nandin on the left (presumably because that is the South 
on an Eastern doorway), reflects a living practice, but we are not all 

S0 VON STIETENCRON (1972:16-34) gives a table of 314 places where they are found 
that records a fair number of cases where the figures are inverted and he discusses the 
positioning and its significance at length (1972:113-127). He does not mention that, 
according to Ksemaraja’s commentaries on Svacchanda 2:25 and Netratantra 3:9, the 
positions of the doorkeepers in the Bhairavasrotas are the reverse of those in the Saiva 
Siddhanta. 
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convinced that it is this arrangement that was intended by Aghora- 
siva. (Note that it is not in harmony with the arrangement of the third 
avarana: see Fig. 8 and that it is not in harmony with the evidence of 
the East-facing Eastern Indian representations, e.g. that of Fig. 44.) 

To conclude, it does seem conceivable to us that the original de¬ 
fault was approach from the East and that the authors of paddhati- 
tradition (with the exception of Bhoja), taking as their authority Dvi- 
satikdlottara 4:2ab (quoted in fn. 49 above), even though it did not 
apply to nityapuja , changed this default, leaving a number of the ad¬ 
justments required as a result to be worked out differently by different 
authors. 

Among the temples that Viennot has surveyed, the first ones in which 
she finds door-keepers that could be intended specifically to represent 
Nandin and Mahakala 51 belong to what she terms the ‘periode de 
maturite du theme’, between the middle of the sixth and the middle 
of the eighth centuries (1964:38). In the temples of this group, they are 
placed outside the river-goddesses, who are thus closer to the entrance, 
and they are smaller. At Baijnath (Viennot 1964, plates 30a and 
30b), reading from left to right, Mahakala bears a kapala and skull- 
staff (khatvanga) and Nandin shows the gesture of abhaya and holds 
a trident. As far as we can judge from the images (VlENNOT 1964, 
plates 31c and 31d), the same iconography is followed in the temple at 
KausambT, but Mahakala is there additionally distinguished by his pot¬ 
belly. 52 Note that both pairs of divinities, the rivers and Nandin and 
Mahakala, may appear flanking one of the East-Indian images of Sada- 
siva (Plate XVI, fig. 2 in MlTRA 1933). The river goddesses appear not 
to be found flanking doorways in early temples of the Tamil-speaking 
South (VlENNOT 1964:153), but we find them at Chidambaram, this 
time on the lower tier of the outer faces of the four gopuras, with 

sl The only criterion for distinguishing them that she mentions is that one appears 
benign and the other frightening (VlENNOT 1964:62): ‘Si NandT§a, a cote de Ganga, doit se 
presenter sous un aspect aimable, Mahakala, assistant de Yamuna, affecte obligatoirement 
un aspect terrible.’ 

S2 Because we have been relying on VlENNOT 1964, whose theme is the river-goddesses, 
for images of the entrances to most North Indian shrines, we are aware that there must 
be very many temples indeed that have passed us by entirely that have figures that may 
be Nandin and Mahakala but no river-goddesses. Some Orissan examples are illustrated 
by Donaldson 1985 from the Satrughnasvara (Figs. 17, 21 and 22) and Laksmanesvara 
temples (Fig. 18) in Bhubaneshwar and from from the Somanatha shrine in Simhanatha 
(Figs. 399 and 400). It seems to us that in his descriptions DONALDSON consistently 
describes Nandin as Mahakala and vice versa (1985:445 and 483). 
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Yamuna on the enterer’s right and thus on the side corresponding 
to Nandin (Mevissen 2004:86). It can hardly be said that they are 
‘paired’, however, for Nandin and Mahakala are nearest the gateway 
on the inside of the upper tier, whereas the river-goddesses are second 
furthest from the gateway on the outside of the lower tier. 

The visualisations of these river-goddesses in our text, both hold¬ 
ing a blue water-lily and a pot, 53 are the same as those in Aghora- 
siva’s Kriyakrarnadyotika (§ 22, p. 52); in the Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya , however, while Ganga is the same as in our text,Yamuna 
is given a lotus and a pot (6:152-3): 

sveta makarasamstha ca urdhvakaya susobhana 
kumbhendlvarahasta ca dvarastha jahnuputrika 
kurmarudhabjahasta ca dvarastha kalasanvita 
indlvaradalasyama surupa yamuna tatha 

This distinction is not reflected in the labels given to the illustrations 
in the volume of drawings accompanying the edition (pp. 38-9) or in 
those reproduced in BUHNEMANN 2003:86. 

13 Aghorasiva here qualifies the ASTRA as ‘that which drives away the ob¬ 
stacles that are in the upper sky, in the middle air and in the ground’; 
but the procedure he prescribes in Kriyakrarnadyotika § 23, p. 54 (fol¬ 
lowing Somasambhupaddhati 1, 111:2-3 (KSTS 117-18), is that one 
should impose the root mantra upon one’s eye and with that eye purge 
the upper sky above the yagadhaman of ‘obstacles’ (vighn a), then one 
should cast a flower with the ASTRA mantra (om hah astraya phat, 
i.e. the astra which is a sivanga and not, for instance, the PASU¬ 
PATASTRA 54 ), using the jvalannaracamudra, to remove those in the 
middle air, and, just before entering, one should strike the ground 
three times with the heel of one’s right foot, uttering the PASU¬ 
PATASTRA (om hum phat ) to drive the ‘obstacles’ that are in/on 
the ground from the yagadhaman. One should then ( Kriyakrama - 
dyotika § 24, p. 55, following the Somasambhupaddhati (SP1, 111:4, 
KSTS 119)) enter with the right foot first, leaning slightly against the 

53 In the earliest images that VlENNOT considers, the river-goddesses hold either a flower 
or a water-pot: having both she regards as a relatively late trait to be found in the far 
North and in Orissa (1964:147). 

54 Note, however, that BRUNNER records that in the Areanaprakdsika the PASUPATASTRA 
is used (1999:290, fn. 156). Trilocanasiva too identifies this astra as the PASUPATASTRA 
(SomaJambhupaddhatitika, GOML 14735, p. 24): atra pasupatastreneti guravah. 
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left hand door-post, and placing the astra on the treshhold (Soma- 
sambhu: vinyasyastram udumbare; Aghorasiva: dehalyam ‘om hah 
astraya dvarapalaya namah ’ ity astram vaksyamanarupam vibhavya, 
sampujya). (Cf. also Purva-Kamika 4:26b: nyasya khadgam udum¬ 
bare.) 

We have assumed that Aghorasiva would not have used here an aisa 
double sandhi and we have therefore rejected the reading a dhodum- 
baragam in favour of athodumbaragam (‘I then venerate ASTRA on the 
threshold’). It is conceivable, however, that Aghorasiva might have 
considered adhodumbara an acceptable form to refer to the bottom 
bar of a door-frame. 

Although our text here gives no visualisation, the portion of the Kriyfi- 
kramadyotika just quoted makes clear that there a visualisation is in¬ 
tended: its reference forward to one is presumably an allusion to the 
visualisation given of ASTRA when it occurs in the inner avarana (§ 46, 
p. 109, quoted below ad 59). 

There seems to be no relation, iconographically at least, between the 
ASTRA of our text and the trident-shaped Astradeva worshipped in 
South Indian temples in recent centuries. 

14-15a The syntactic unit here ends with vastupam nirrtikonagatam in 
15a. The Vastupa venerated here in the South West has the form of 
Brahma. Note, however, that the name Brahma is not mentioned; the 
same anomaly can be observed in verse 97, which describes a deity with 
what might seem to be an overlapping function, namely the Ksetra- 
pala, whose form is that of Bhairava, but who is not actually explicitly 
identified with Bhairava (see note ad loc.). 

It is clear from other sources ( Somasambhupaddhati 1 , III: mantras af¬ 
ter 46, KSTS 160; Kriyakramadyotikd § 34, p. 87; Mrgendrapaddhati- 
tika , p. 91, etc.) that it is really the Vastupa who is to be vener¬ 
ated in the SW and Ganesa in the North West. This can be sur¬ 
prising to a modern South Indian audience, for most South Indian 
Saiva temples have a shrine to Ganesa in the South West. 55 The 
north-western corner of the temple enclosure is reserved for a shrine 
to Subrahmanya, (See, e.g., the iconographic plan of the Tanjore tem¬ 
ple given by L’HERNAULT 2002:23.) But we should bear in mind firstly 

55 The position for the mental veneration of Ganesa shifts slightly, from the NW to the 

W, in the Pararthanityapujavidhi (BRUNNER 1999:290), in order to be able to accomodate 

an extra divinity, SarasvatT, in the NW. 
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that we are here probably concerned with meditating upon deities in¬ 
side the space of worship ( yagadhaman ) immediately next to where 
the principal deity will be installed (see Fig. 3), 56 and secondly that 
the temple shrines referred to are in the positions taken up by the 
deities when they form the avarana of Ganas or Ganesvaras. 

In any case, Cola temple iconography is unlikely to have been based 
upon Saiddhantika liturgy. BRUNNER has devoted an article to a dis¬ 
cussion of this problem (1990), one of the conclusions of which is as 
follows (1990:28): 

II n’existe aucune correspondance entre la serie des images 
sculptees qu’un temple abrite et la serie des Puissances qui 
sont, soit invoquees (pour une duree finie) lors des cultes 
qui y prennent place, soit < deposees » (en principe pour 
toujours) pendant les rites inauguraux, dans telle ou telle 
partie du batiment ou des cours. 57 

This distinction between the deities visualised in daily worship and 
those installed in inaugural rites is important. Concerning those visu¬ 
alised, BRUNNER points out (1990:19-20) that there is no requirement 
that they should be represented, and that, although one might expect 
to find them represented in a temple, and although indeed one can 
sometimes find some of them represented there, they are not placed 
there as the divinities that are venerated in the course of daily wor¬ 
ship, but rather as divinities that are worshipped in their own right 
outside the context of the worship of Siva. 58 

56 BRUNNER (1963:152, fn. 1), who at first assumed that the natural context for the 
Somasambhupaddhati's injunctions was the temple, refers to them as being ranged from 
East to West (excepting of course Vastupa) along the inside of the North wall of the 
sanctuary: ‘Tous ces personnages sont ranges en ligne de l’Ouest a l’Est le long du mur 
interieur Nord du sanctuaire,—ou de ce qui en tient lieu—et tournes verse le Sud, c’est- 
a-dire vers Siva.’ In the Pararthanityapujavidhi (BRUNNER 1999:290) they are referred to 
as forming an ‘inner’ circuit (garbhavarana ). 

57 ‘There is no correspondence between the series of sculpted images that a temple houses 
and the series of Powers that are either invoked (for a finite period of time) in the course 
of the worship that takes place there or installed (theoretically for ever) in the course of 
the inaugural rites in particular parts of the building.’ 

58 ‘Le culte prive n’envisage la representation concrete d’aucune de ces divinites. On 
s’attend toutefois a les trouver materialisees dans le temple, ou l’espace disponible permet 
ces representations. De fait, on croit en rencontrer un certain nombre, sous forme de 
statues ou de bas-reliefs. Mais ce n’est qu’une illusion : les icones en question ne sont 
pas la en tant que Puissances evoquees au cours du culte de &iva ; elles y sont en tant 
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As for the divinites that are installed at the inauguration of a temple, 
Brunner again records that these are entirely different from those 
which are actually represented in sculpture (1990:20-1). Here she 
rather implies that Saiddhantika scriptural injunctions originally gov¬ 
erned real-life temple construction and that these have become mud¬ 
dled over the years by accretions (1990:21). 

II serait interessant de suivre, a partir des textes les plus 
sobres et des temples les moins charges (c’est a dire les 
plus anciens) revolution qui a conduit a cette multiplica¬ 
tion des divinites secondaires. Mais une telle etude n’a pas 
sa place ici. Mon propos etait uniquement de mettre en 
evidence la disparite qui existe entre le peuplement invisible 
du temple—celui qui resulte des cultes qui s’y deroulent et 
des rites initiaux—et son peuplement visible, par des Dieux 
et des Deesses dont certains semblent tout a fait a leur place 
dans la cour de Siva, mais dont beaucoup d’autres (les huit 
Meres, les Planetes, Jyestha, etc.) ont plutot l’air de s’etre 
introduits par force dans la Maison. 59 

But one should consider the possibility that some early South Indian 
temples of Siva (perhaps even the greater part of them) may have 
had no particular link with Saiddhantika worship. In some rare cases, 
inscriptions record the religious affiliations of those connected with 
the foundations or subsequent use of temples, and these are not always 

que divinites a part entiere, qui regoivent leur culte a un autre moment. C’est le cas 
en particulier de quelques-unes des divinites des avarana : on les voit figurees ici et 1&, 
mais—si Ton excepte les Gardiens du monde (Lokapalas), qui continuent a former un 
groupe homogene—elles sont isolees, extraites de la structure que le culte prevoit pour 
elles. (...) Le culte de Siva se deroule entierement dans le sanctuaire, oil aucune image ne 
se trouve, qui servirait de support concret aux Puissances impliquees. Lorsque l’officiant 
sort du garbhagrha et fait le tour d’une ou deux enceintes en s’arretant, pour leur rendre 
hommage, devant quelques statues, c’est qu’il a termine le culte de £iva et procede aux 
cultes annexes (reduits au minimum) qui lui font suite mais n’en sont en aucune fagon des 
parties integrantes.’ 

59 ‘It would be interesting to follow, considering the most sober texts and the least 
full temples (which is to say the most ancient ones) the evolution that has led to the 
multiplication of secondary divinities. But such a study has no place here. My purpose 
was simply to show the disparity that exists between the invisible peopling of a temple— 
the peopling that comes about through the worship that takes place there and through 
the inaugural rites—and the visible peopling by Gods and Goddesses of whom some seem 
quite at home in Siva’s court, but of whom many others (the eight [sic] Mothers, the 
Planets, Jyestha, etc.) appear rather to have been introduced into the house by force.’ 
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Saiddhantika. An inscription, for instance, at the now disused group of 
three ninth- or tenth-century Saiva shrines known today as the Muvar 
Koyil in Kodumbalur (Kotumpalur) (near Pudukkottai) records their 
affiliation with Kalamukhas. 60 

Judging by the evidence of pre-Cola temples, some groups that BRUN¬ 
NER regards as being parvenus — e.g., the Matrkas, Jyestha—seem 
rather to be among the early occupants. We may find them, for in¬ 
stance, at the early eighth-century temple known today as the Kailasa- 
natha in Kancheepuram (Nagaswamy 2003, vol. 1, p. 75), which also 
bears an inscription that gives what is among the earliest surviving 
evidence for the Saiva Siddhanta in the Tamil-speaking South of In¬ 
dia. 61 

60 The inscription (Sastri 1933) records that, after constructing the three shrines and 
installing in them lihgas [one of which is still in situ] in the name of himself and his 
two wives, the king Vikramakesarin gave to Mallikarjuna of Madurai (or Mathura?), the 
disciple of Vidyarasi, a matha for the use of 50 Kalamukha ascetics: 

atreyagotrajah srTman mathuro vedaparagah 
vidyarases taporaseh sisyo * * bhun mallikarjunah 9 
vimanatrayam utthapya pratisthapya mahesvaram 
svanamna priyayor namna tasmai so ’dad brhanmatham 10 
pahcasatam asitavaktratapodhananam bhuktyai brhanmatha ... 

(Orthography here has been silently normalised and the misprint asitavakra- corrected to 
asitavaktra-.) 

Further South, we find a reference at a similar period to a matha of the Mahavratins 
in a Vatteluttu inscription of the 13th regnal year of Vlrapandya from the base of the 
Kalanathasvamin temple at Pallimatam, a ‘hamlet’ of Tirucculi (ARIE 1915, Appendix 
B, No. 423, p.42; see also p. 101 in the letter published therein of H. Krishna Sastri). 

• In the North, in what is now Madras itself, the temple at Tiruvorriyur appears in 
the tenth century to have had a matha belonging to a Caturananapandita whose lineage 
expounded the Somasiddhanta within its compound: see Raghavan 1956 (El XXVII, 
No. 47) and ARIE 1912, Appendix B, No. 371, p. 27, which appears to be the inscrip¬ 
tion that is published as No. 1358 on p.494 of SII, vol. V. (See also p. 60 in the letter of 
H. Krishna Sastri published in ARIE 1912, which mentions that inscriptions (it is not 
clear which) indicate that the temples at Kalattur and Tiruvanakkoyil belonged respec¬ 
tively to Gomadattu Sailarasi-Pandita and Jnanarasi-Pandita in the late twelfth century.) 
A subsequent lineage of heads with the title Caturananapandita (Raghavan 1956:297) is 
recorded to have added much to the temple at Tiruvorriyur (ARIE 1913, Appendix B, 
No. 126, p. 19 and letter p. 86). 

61 The evidence in question is the allusion to Saiddhantika dtksd having been taken 
by the Pallava king Narasimha II (Rajasimha) towards the end of the seventh century 
(discussed most recently in GOODALL 2004:xix, fn. 17). A copper-plate grant of this king’s 
father, Paramesvaravarman I, might be considered to be a slightly earlier piece of evidence 
of the presence there of the 3aiva Siddhanta, for it records the appointment of a priest 
with what is probably a Saiddhantika initiation name (Anantasivacarya) to officiate at 
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Cf. Somasambhupaddhati 1 , III: between verses 4 and 5 (KSTS 119 
and 120). Kriyakramadyotika 6ivadhamapravesa (§ 24), p. 55; Purva- 
Kamika 4:26cd. 

We conjectured saksamalam sruvam, but we could instead have opted 
for aksamalam sruvam or saksamalam sruvam. We think that the 
compound saksamalam could most easily have been mistakenly ‘cor¬ 
rected’. It seems likely that the editor of E D , who has printed the 
reading we have adopted in his list of corrigenda, followed the same 
line of thought. 

15 Note that Mahasri/ MahalaksmT for Aghorasiva refers to the icono- 
graphic form that is now often called GajalaksmT (described above 
in verse 8 and in Kriyakramadyotika § 22, p. 52, which was quoted 
ad loc.). The label MahalaksmT is elsewhere assigned to various other 
iconographic forms: see, e.g., BUHNEMANN 2000:189-90, 2001:42-3, 
196-202. 

For 15-16, cf. SP1, III: mantras before 47 (KSTS 161). Note, however, 
that in the Kashmirian text of the Somasambhupaddhati MahalaksmT 
is omitted, and this omission appears to be attested to also by Tri- 
locanasiva, who describes this part of the rite simply as ganapati- 
gurupuja (GOML R 14735, p. 34). Furthermore, she is omitted by 
Bhoja. The temptation to add the goddess here is perhaps induced 
by Mrgendrakriyapdda 3:34—6, the last verse of which Trilocanasiva 
quotes at this point: 

gananathambike svamipaduke mam jagadgurum 
yajantam anujanTta yathasampannakarakam 

O Lord of the Ganas, o mother, 62 o sandals of the guru, give 
me permission who am engaged in worshipping the Teacher 

the Saiva temple (VidyavinTtapallavaparamesvaragrha) in Kuram, near Kancheepuram 
(HULTZSCH 1890:147, 150-1, Plates Va-Vb and Vila). Moreover, the same copper-plate 
grant, as was pointed out to us by Professor Nagaswamy (reciting from memory), begins 
with an invocation to Sadasiva, which reads (Plate I, HULTZSCH 1890:148): 

pancasyas trimsadardhapratibhayanayanas candramaulis trisulT 
bhTmavyalopavTtT dasabhujaparigbas tattvamatratmamurtih 
divyo 'veksyo mukundaprabhrtibhir amarais srstikrn mantrasiddhah 
karta no murtavidyavihitaparayamas trayatam visvamurtih 

(Marks of uncertainty and indications of editorial changes have been suppressed and or¬ 
thography standardised.) 

62 It is clear from 3:34 that this refers to LaksmT. 
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of the Universe with all that I have been able to make ready. 

We find that the Somasambhupaddhatitika later supplies MahalaksmT 
on the strength of an a pi in a similar context, the entering of 
the yagadhaman on the occasion of the gandhapavitra rite. Com¬ 
menting on Somasambhu’s words pravisya vastunathaya brahmane 
’pi (SP2, I:66ab), Trilocanasiva writes (GOML R 14735, p.78): 
apisabdat tadanantarapujitaya mahalaksmya api samgrahah. BRUN¬ 
NER (1985:58, fn. 1) has noticed the absence of the goddess at this 
point in other sources (including Purva-Kamika 4:287), but not her 
absence in the Somasambhupaddhati. 

16 Presumably what all the members of this odd list of seven a guru”s 
have in common is that each is involved in the transmission of scrip¬ 
ture: 63 Sadasiva, Ananta and Srlkantha stand at the beginning of 
Saiddhantika scriptural transmission. Ambika plays a role in the trans¬ 
mission of, for instance, the Nisvasa , Guha in the various recensions of 
the Vathula , Visnu in the Ajita and Brahma in the Svayambhuvasutra - 
sangraha , the old Pauskara and the Karana. Instead of these gurus, 
the Mrgendra (kriyapada 3:34-6, partly quoted in the previous note) 
prescribes at this point the worship of the gurupaduka , the sandals of 
the guru (see Tantrikabhidhanakosa II, s.v. gurupankti 2). No visual¬ 
isations are given here, but in Vaktraiambhu’s Mrgendrapaddhatitika 
they are all pale in colour and showing a yogamudra. 64 The Sivalinga- 
pratisthavidhi, however, gives each a different colour and has them 
sitting in lotus-posture, wearing ash and rudraksa beads and with 
their hands clasped together, presumably in an attitude of respectful 
attention to watch the worship that is about to begin. 65 

63 Thus BRUNNER 1963:152, fn. 1 and 1999:291, fn. 164, but in neither case does she 
quote a passage that corroborates this plausible supposition. 

64 Mrgendrapaddhatitika, IFP T. 1021, p. 92 (quoted by Nirmalamani, p.87 and 
in turn by BRUNNER 1963:153, fn.46b): Tsanakone jatamakutayuktam sita- 

pandurahgam yogapattanvitam dhrtayajhopavTtam nabhisthalopari krtayogamudram dvi- 
bhujarn saumyeksanam dhyayan gurupanktim pujayet. 

65 Rivalingapratisthavidhi, p. 112: 

sadasivarn svetavarnam anantam raktavarnakam 
snkantham syamavarnam ca ambikam nliavarnakam 
guham gomedhavarnam ca visnum krsnasamaprabham 
dhataram raktavarnam ca gurun saptasvarupakan 
sarvan anjalisamyuktan bhasmarudraksadharanan 
baddhapadmasanan sarvan suklayajnopavTtakan 
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17 The kurmasila is a stone beneath the linga. The kurmasila is very fre¬ 
quently simply an alternative name for the brahmasila , but Aghora- 
Siva seems here to distinguish them (the latter occurring just below 
in verse 18). BRUNNER (1998:192n.) notes that the two are distin¬ 
guished in some texts, but she supplies no reference. It is possible 
that the brahmasila and a kurma are distinguished in the account 
of lingapratistha given by the Sarvajndnottara ; the interpretation de¬ 
pends on whether there is an anusvara or an irrelevant speck of dirt 
above kurma on a rather faded folio of the early Nepalese manuscript. 
We suspect that there is no anusvara. The relevant portion reads 
(Sarvajndnottara 19:94-6 [Nj, f.39r-39v; IFP T.334, p.118]): 

samproksyayatanam mantrl mantrajaptena varina 
madhye brahmasilam nyasya vidhanoktam tatah kuru 
sauvarnam tadrsTm krtva kurmaprsthe nidhapayet 
dhatavah sarvabljani ratnani ca punah kramat 
tatah silam pratisthapya tasya madhye yathavidhi 
tatra saktim nyased vidvan ankurakarasamstliitam 

• °ksyayatanam ] T.334; °ksya yatanam N, • mantra¬ 
japtena] N,; mantraputena T.334 • madhye brahmasilam 

nyasya] conj madhye brahmasila nyastam(?) N,; brahma 
madhye silam nyasya T.334 • kuru] T.334; kuruh N, 

• kurmaprsthe] N,; kurmam prsthe T.334 • dhatavah] 

N,; yatava T.334 • yathavidhi] T.334; yathavidhim N, 

• vidvan ahkurakarasamsthitam ] conj.', umam ankurakarasam- 
sthitam N, (unmetrical); vidvan amkuramkurasannibham T. 334 

The above passage, as constituted, apparently enjoins placing the 
brahmasila in the middle of the sanctuary upon the kurma and then 
installing Adharasakti in the brahmasila. In our text, it is the kurma¬ 
sila, again apparently below the brahmasila (if indeed different from 
it), that is the locus of Adharasakti. The kurmasila is in fact also dis¬ 
tinguished from and placed below the brahmasila in the Sovfiasambhu- 
paddhati itself (SP1, 111:47-8, KSTS 161-2), but this is obscured in 
Brunner’s text: see SP1, 111:48 as quoted in the next note. 

Nirmalamani, in his commentary on the Kriyakrarnadyotikd, explains 
the relation of the two terms thus (p.91): brahmasilopari 
adharaSilordhvam. nanu purvam kurmasilasmam ity atra 

adharasilordhvam iti ca katham ubhayatra ekarthataya vyakhyatam? 
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satyam. adharasila tavad dvividha, kurmabrahmasilabhedat. tatra 
brahmasila tu kurmasilopari brahmapadastha adharasila. tatha 
srlmatsuprabh ede 

adau kurmasilam nyastva brahmabhaganvitam drdham 
nyased brahmasilam murdhni nandyavartasilanvitam. iti. 

tad uktam snmajjhanaratnavalyam 

pDrvam kurmasilayam tu dhyatva saktim nivesayet 
brahmakhyayam anantam ca. iti. 

tatha srlmatkalottare ‘napumsakatmana kuryad brah- 
makurmasilantatah’ iti. tatha srTmatsarvajhanottare ‘brahma 
madhye silam nyasya’ iti. 

We considered emending sarvadharam to sarvadharam (assuming an 
accidental attraction to the feminine), which would make it a mascu¬ 
line noun in apposition to Adharasakti, rather than an apparently un¬ 
paralleled adjectival form, but the transmission here is unanimous and 
it seems not impossible that Aghorasiva should have used an anoma¬ 
lous adjective. 

As the apparatus shows, the Mrgendrapaddhatitikd sandwiches a fur¬ 
ther verse between 17 and 18 when it quotes them. The unmetrical 
reading in the extra verse abhayabhayaghnam should presumably be 
corrected to abhayam bhayaghnam (‘showing the abhayamudra , de¬ 
stroying dangers’). Although our manuscripts omit this verse, we were 
at first inclined to follow the Mrgendrapaddhatitikd in including it as 
part of the text on the grounds that the dhyana here of Adharasakti 
would then be parallel with that given by Aghorasiva in his Kriya- 
kramadyotika (sivasanapujavidhi (35), p. 87): 

adhah kurmasilasmam kslrodasitavigraham 
maulau bljankurakaram varadam abhayapradam 
pasankusadharam saktim kriyam adhararupimm. 

But we would expect that the relationship between the two differing 
visualisations of verse 17 and of the extra verse that follows it in the 
quotation in the Mrgendrapaddhatitikd would be articulated in some 
way, for instance by marking them as alternatives to each other or 
describing the second as developing from the first. It is surely un¬ 
likely that the text would require the visualisation of a sprout-like 
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form called Adharasakti and then, immediately thereafter and with¬ 
out explanation of the connection, the visualisation of a four-armed 
goddess of the same name. Note that the Somasambhupaddhati too 
only has Adharasakti visualised as a sprout (SP1, 111:47, KSTS 161): 

tatah kurmasilasmam ksTrodasitavigraham 

yajed bTjankurakaram saktim adhararupimm 

As for the image of the sprout, it appears in what may be the earliest 
surviving mention of KundalinT, namely Sardhatrisatikdlottara 12.1. 

candragnir iv .a samyukta adya kundalinT tu ya 

hrtpradese tu sa jneya ahkurakaravat sthita 

Adharasakti appears in no other context than the construction of the 
throne of worship, and Aghorasiva actually identifies her with Kutila 
in his Kriyakramadyotika (§ 35, p. 90). 

As remarked by Goodall (forthcoming A), most descriptions of 
Adharasakti mention not just that she is white, but that she is as white 
as the milk-ocean, or, in Pancaratra accounts, that she is close to the 
‘milk-ocean’, being placed there (among other entities) in the space 
between the penis and the navel, which is where one is to imagine the 
milk-ocean (e.g. Jaydkhyasarnhitd 12:2—4, Laksmitantra 36:2-8). The 
epithet ksTrodavarna may therefore be a relic of a memory that this is a 
Vaisnava borrowing, since the milk-ocean, and also the kurma (placed 
just above Adharasakti in the Pancaratra accounts just mentioned), 
has no place at the bottom of a Saiva cosmos. The kurma, however, 
may have an earlier independent origin, for as Vincenzo V ERGIANI has 
pointed out to us, a live turtle is one of the things buried beneath the 
Vedic agnicayana (Satapathabrahmana 7.5.Iff). 

18 With the epithet mantranayakam, Ananta is clearly marked here as the 
Saiva demiurge; but the fact that an Ananta appears here also in 
parallel Pancaratra accounts of the throne suggests, when one recalls 
the appropriateness of having the cosmic universe-supporting serpent 
Ananta at the base of a throne that is a microcosmic reflection of the 
universe, that identifying the Ananta in the throne as the Vidyesvara 
may be a secondary Saiva development (cf. Brunner 1963:158-60 and 
Davis 1991:177, n. 22). 

We may interpret our verse as follows: ‘I bow down before Ananta, 
who is white, seated on the lotus that is maya, who, since he per- 
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vades the whole universe, is the overlord of mantras, situated upon the 
brahmasila.’ Nirmalamani’s commentary (p.92) on the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika explains that, although Ananta is a Vidyesvara, and these 
are placed higher up in the throne, at the level of suddhavidya, since 
he pervades the universe, he is also here, and, furthermore, that his 
being placed in the throne at the level of maya precludes the possibil¬ 
ity of this Ananta being the serpent who holds up the universe: atra 
ananto vidyesanam prathamah, na tv anantakhyo nagarajah; tasy- 
orvTtattvantam eva vyaptih, na turdhvam. tatha srJm a t pancavarana- 
stave gurubhir upadistam ‘prapancavyaptito... ’. 

Note that Ananta is nevertheless occasionally given features of a ser¬ 
pent in Saiva accounts, e.g. Purva-Kamika 4:293: 

anantam nTlasamkasam anekaphanamanditam 
hrdaye ’njalisamyuktam ekavaktram caturbhujam. 

In the Cidambaresvaranityapujasutra he is not only hooded, but coiled 
and appears to lick at the sky (p. 63 of 1977 and p. 126 of 1982): 

tatah purastad utkantham anantam kundalakrtim 
dhavalam pancaphaninam lelihanam ivambaram. 

In the Rivalingapratisthavidhi, a manual that derives most of its 
dhyanas from Aghorasiva’s Kriyakramadyotika (adding, however, to 
bring it ‘up-to-date’, such features as a division of the throne into 
five to make the pancasana, the enthronement of Sadasiva’s consort 
ManonmanT, etc.) we find a blend (pp. 113-14): Ananta is placed 
in the East among a company of serpents in the other 7 directions 
(Vasuki, Taksa, Karkota, Sahkhapala, Gulika, Padma, Mahapadma) 
and the serpent visualisation of Purva-Kamika 4:293 is tacked onto the 
Kriyakramadyotika' s dhyana of Ananta as Vidyesvara (quoted below). 
(This is perhaps the typical modern mix: cf. the recent Pardrthanitya- 
pujavidhi attributed to Aghorasiva that BRUNNER has summarised 
(1999:292).) 

Note also that in the Matanga the Ananta of the throne is assigned a 
different mantra from that of Ananta the Vidyesvara ( kriyapada 1:82- 

7 ). 

The epithet mayapadmasanam, ‘whose seat is the lotus of maya’, re¬ 
quires some commentary. Ananta’s being placed on a lotus that is 
maya expresses, as we have mentioned, the fact that he, as Vidyesvara, 
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is above maya, but that he governs it and the worlds in the tattvas 
that are its evolutes. Now in Aghorasiva’s Kriyakramadyotikd(§ 35, 
p. 88) Anantesa is distinguished from anantasana, the latter being a 
lotus that grows up above the brahmasila, while Anantesa might ap¬ 
pear to be placed ‘in’ the brahmasila, in other words apparently below 
the anantasana, though mentioned after it. 

... ‘om ham adharasaktaye namah ’ id sampiijya, 

brahmasilopari 

prthvlkandam kalantaika- 
nalakarp bhavakantakam 
ksubdhamayamahapadmam 
anekadalasamkulam 

id dhyatva, ‘om ham anantasanaya namah ’ ity abhyarcya, 

tanmadhyagam anantesam 
suddham vyaptya sthitam tv adhah 
dhyatva brahmasilamadhye 
yajec chubhram sivasane 

id dhyatva, ‘om ham anantaya namah ’ id sampujya... 

But the purport of adhah and brahmasilamadhye are not certain. 
Nirmalamani’s commentary on this explains that ‘below means in 
the lower part of suddhavidyatattva' and that this positioning is 
possible because Ananta pervades (i.e. touches with his activities?) 
every level of the impure universe (p-92): adhah suddhavidyadho- 
bhage; vyaptya nikhilasuddhadhvavyapakatvena (the use of vyaptya 
is clearly parallelled in our text by prapahcavyapdtah). But perhaps 
what Aghorasiva rather intends in this problematic verse is: ‘In the 
middle of that, [viz.] upon [that lotus which is] in the middle of the 
brahmasila, one should visualise Anantesa, who is pure [i.e. belongs to 
the pure universe], but, because he pervades [also the lower universe], 
is [here] situated below [the pure universe], and one should venerate 
him [with a] white [form] in Siva’s throne.’ (The point of the last pada 
is probably to emphasise that he is white while inside the throne, but 
golden when on the petals surrounding Sadasiva, i.e. when ‘outside’ 
the throne: see Pancavaranastava 60.) 

Thus it is possible that the Pancavaranastava presupposes the same 
model as the Kriyakramadyotika , even though it does not make explicit 
that the mayapadma on which Ananta sits is to be identified with the 
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anantasana. While the Pancavaranastava mentions only the ‘person’ 
Ananta here, the SP mentions only the anantasana. It is true that 
Brunner’s text includes mantras for both Ananta and for anantasana 
(after SP 1, 3:48), but the Kashmirian edition gives only the mantra 
for anantasana, and this is doubtless original, for no separate mention 
is made in the verses of the person/snake (SP 1, 3:47 = KSTS 162 
and quotation of Nirmalamani on pp. 91-2 of his Kriyakramadyotika- 
prabhdvydkhya ): 

kundendudhavaloddandapathojamukulakrti 

yajed brahmasilarudham sivasyanantam asanam 

• °pathojamukulakrti ] Nirmalamani; 0 payojamukulakrtim 

BRUNNER; °sarojamukulakrtim KSTS • brahma 0 ] KSTS, 

Nirmalamani; kurma° BRUNNER 

Nirmalamani actually quotes this in order to suggest that the mayar 
lotus in which Ananta sits is still a lotus bud, and he does this because 
he is trying hard to reconcile the account of the Kriyakramadyotikd 
with those of others, notably that of the Somasambhupaddhati. But 
Somasambhu, as we have mentioned in the introduction above (p. 22), 
appears really to have a different visualisation in mind: a sprout pro¬ 
trudes from a seed, which is to be seen as Adharasakti; the same sprout 
developes into a bud, which is to be seen as the Ananta-throne; and 
that bud shoots up through the lion-feet of a stool and opens up as 
the eight-petalled lotus blossom on which Sadasiva will be enthroned. 

Now what seems archaic here is that neither the nature (in theological 
terms) nor the place (in cosmographical terms) of the neuter entity 
referred to as anantam asanam is explained or hinted at. Similarly, 
the account of the Nisvasa Guhyasutra (quoted below in the note on 
verse 20) refers to anantam... asanottamam (1:103d) without specify¬ 
ing whether it is a serpent or a god or just a throne. And no qualifica¬ 
tion appears in Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 18:18. ( Sarvajndnottara 4 
and 5 simply omit Ananta from the bottom of the throne.) 

At the beginning of this note, we hinted at the possibility that having 
Ananta, a serpent, at the bottom of the throne might be in origin 
a Vaisnava feature. But having serpents at the bottom of a cosmic 
throne is of course not particular to Vaisnava imagery. Serpents widely 
represent the bottom of the universe and snakes or partly serpentine 
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humans figure at the bottom of the lotus thrones of Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures too, e.g. in Fig. 43. 

19 It seems natural to suppose that these lion-shaped entities originated 
as the four positive qualities of the buddhi, whose names they bear. 
They are common to Pancaratra sources (e.g. Jaydkhyasamhitd 12:5-7, 
where they are lion-faced humans), and are found in all Saiva versions 
of the throne known to us (e.g. Matangakriyapada 3:46c-49b), but 
in some early Saiva sources ( Nisvasa Guhyasutra l:103c-108b [quoted 
in next note]; Sarvajnanottara Nepalese MS ff. 5v and 6v; Svayam- 
bhuvasutrasahgraha 18:17-20; Kirana 14:22) they are not specifically 
said to have the form of lions. For the developed Saiva Siddhanta, 
they could not be buddhigunas, because once the throne had been 
mapped on to the ladder of tattvas, this level of the throne was just 
between mayatattva and the lotus in suddhavidyatattva, and therefore 
well above buddhitattva. Aghorasiva’s expression simhakarananta- 
samarthyarupan here reflects the developed Saiddhantika view of them 
as special powers of Ananta that we find in Ramakantha’s commen¬ 
tary on Matangakriyapada 3:46c-57 and in his Sardhatrisatikalottara- 
vrtti ad 5:2c-3b: dharmadayas tv ete ’nantasya samar thyavisesah yaih 
sarvam dhatte, janati, na kenacid anurajyate, sarvesvaras ca bha- 
vatTti. na tu buddhidharma iti maurkhyad vyakhyeyam, tesam atra 
pragamasambhavat, na ceha pasavah pasas cejyante yatah. ‘These [en¬ 
tities of] Dharma and the others are the particular powers of Ananta 
by which he bears everything, knows [everything], is not impassioned 
by anything and is overlord of everything. They are not out of foolish¬ 
ness to be explained to be the properties of the buddhi, because those 
could not reach here [to this level of the universe], and because bound 
souls and bonds are not worshipped in this system (iha).’ 

The passage from Ramakantha’s Sdrdhatrisatikalottaravrtti is fre¬ 
quently echoed or cited ( Somasambhupaddhatitika , GOML R 14735, 
p. 35; Mrgendrapaddhatitika, IFP T. 1021, pp. 93-4 and Kriya- 
kramadyotikdprabhdvydkhya, p.92), but the view is already to be 
found in Ramakantha’s father’s Mrgendravrtti (on kriyapada 1:4-5): 
ananto vidyesvarah prabhor asanabhuto ’dhastanadhvano ’dhisthata. 
tasyadhistheya dharmajhanadayah svasamarthyavisesah sarvatisayi- 
vTryatvat simharupah. sa hi dharmakhyena samarthyena dhatte; 
jhanatmana sarvam janati; vairagyasvarupenan uparaktasvarupo bha- 
vati; aisvaryena tu sarvesvarah sampadyate. And the idea has passed 
into the Purva-Kamika (4:295a: tadvTryabhuta dharmadyah, and also 
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4:314c-315a). 

The bijamantras for these entities, where given, axe sometimes the four 
so-called ‘neuter’ vowels of r and / and their long forms: thus Kirana 
14:22cd; Purva-Kamika 4:320ab; 66 mantras after SP4 IV:7 (KSTS 
1658b); and, according to TORZSOK (s.v. gatraka 3 in Tantrikabhi- 
dhanakosa II), Siddhayogesvanmata 20:18 and Kriyakalagunottara 
f. lllr. In Aghorasiva’s Kriyakramadyotika (§ 35, p. 88) they seem 
all to have the same bija: HAM. The Matanga, however, assigns them 
morcels of the VYOMAVYAPIN instead of bijamantras (kriyapada 1:82— 

7 ). 

Prom Aghorasiva’s slightly fuller account in the Kriyakramadyotika 
we learn two further details of the visualisation: that the lions face 
outwards showing their backs to each other 67 and that they represent 
the four yugas (p.88): 

... tatsamarthyarupan — 

vicitrakesariprakhyan anyonyam prsthadarsinah 
krtatretadirupena sivasyasanapadukan 
sitakasmiratalallms carusimhakrtln smaran 
agneyyadlsaparyantakonesu ca yathakramam. 

(kasmlra presumably means ‘reddish’ by way of being an expression for 
saffron; tala is, as Nirmalamani explains, presumably an abbreviation 
for haritala, and hence conveys ‘yellow’; ali means ‘black’ by way of 
meaning ‘bee’.) The first of these verses, which furnishes both the 
extra details, is quoted from the Somasambhupaddhati (SPl, 111:49, 
KSTS 163). 

The Prayogamanjari has either followed or created a different tradition 
of visualisation here, according to which the feet are a red bull, a black 
lion, a yellow bhut a and a white elephant (16:78): 

dharmo raktavrsakaro jnanam syamo mrgadhipah 
vairagyam pltabhutam syad aisvaryam sitavaranam 

• raktavrsakaro ] conj raktavisaka.ro Ed. 

66 This falls in a passage of the Purva-Kamika describing an alternative way of building 
the throne that is probably calqued upon Kirana 14:19ff. 

67 The expression could however mean that they are to be shown ‘looking at each others’ 
backs’, but this seems to us less likely and is not what is shown, for example, in Fig. 11. 
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20 These gatrakas seem to be struts placed in the principal directions, and 
thus in between the lions that are the legs of the throne. They seem not 
to have been identified here with the negative qualities of the buddhi 
(or with entities that have the same names), but Aghorasiva elsewhere 
makes this idenfication (see below). The entities with the names of 
the negative buddhigunas are absent from the account of the Soma- 
sambhupaddhati (as they appear to be from every other demonstrably 
pre-twelfth-century Saiddhantika account of which we are aware), but 
they are to be found in the oddly discrepant realisation of the mantras 
given in the context of gaurlpratistha (for which discrepancy from 
SP1, see SP4:276, fn. 23) given in the mantras after verse 7 of SP4, IV. 
Their appearance is standard in Saiddhantika texts from the twelfth 
century, and they appear in earlier non-Saiddhantika Saiva literature 
(Svacchanda 2:63c-64b) as well as in the Pancaratra. 

While in the Vaisnava sources (e.g. Jaydkhyasamhitd 12:8-9b and 
Laksmitantra 36:15-19) these entities form additional legs in the four 
principal directions (to which are added the four yugas and the four 
vedas in the interstitial directions of NNE, ENE, ESE, SSE, etc., mak¬ 
ing a total of sixteen legs), in the Saiva accounts that feature them, 
the entities with the names of the negative buddhigunas are support¬ 
ing struts between the four lion legs. The expression for these struts 
may be gatraka, as here and in Sivapujdstava 14c, but also Isa (Pra- 
yogamanjarx 16:43a), Tsika and forms that are perhaps South Indian 
corruptions thereof, such as elika (Rauravakriyapada 10:23b). 

Note that Aghorasiva, in his Dvisatikalottaravrtti , reads these entities 
with the names of the negative buddhigunas into the tantra (Trivan¬ 
drum MS 4509, f.8v), even though they are not included in the text 
(Dvisatikdlottara 2:1-2), nor read in here by Ramakantha, whose com¬ 
mentary on the closely parallel section of the Sardhatrisatikalottara 
(beginning of chapter 5) is generally closely followed by Aghorasiva. 
Following the lead of the Kashmirian exegetes commenting upon the 
entities with the names of the positive buddhigunas , Aghorasiva inter- 

68 Dagens and Barazer-Billoret (2000:32, n. 20) point out the corruption. One 
might quibble, however, with their assumption that a form edhik a formed a bridge between 
the original Tsika and the ‘corrupt’ elika, for the Sanskrit sound s is occasionally used to 
represent (or confused with) the Tamil sound J, the pronunciation of which is often not 
clearly distinguished from 1 in many forms of spoken Tamil. The assumption appears to be 
in part based on the further questionable assumption that the forms adhika and edhita, 
which DaGENS has accepted into his text of Mayamata 31:15c and 31:21a, are variant 
forms of this word (see DaGENS 1976:243, n. 6). 
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prets these too as powers of Ananta ( Kriyakramadyotika p. 88, quoted 
below). Vaktrasainbhu goes one step further in that he attributes 
to Ramakantha’s Sardhatrisatikalottaravrtti the view that the entities 
with the names of the negative buddhigunas are also particular powers 
of Ananta ( Mrgendrapaddhatitika , IFP T. 1021, p. 94). 

In fact there is one pre-twelfth-century Saiddhantika source that may 
have supported this interpretation, and that is the Parakhya. A 
half-line attributed to it (Goodall 2004, Appendix I.L:130) in the 
Somasambhupaddhatitika (IFP T. 170, p. 143) and in the Kriyakrama- 
dyotikaprabhdvydkhya (p. 92) reads tasya bha vidisam pada gatrakani 
disam matah. Nothing but the context afforded by the sources that 
quote the half-line tells us that the passage is talking of the two groups 
of entities beginning with Dharma and adharma. A fragment of the 
undated and lost vrtti on the Parakhya is quoted immediately there¬ 
after and offers the following interpretation: ‘tasyety anantasya bhah 
tejasah vidisam adhisthayakah saktayah padah disam adhisthayakah 
gatrakani’ iti tadvrttau kathitam. In other words, the half-line should 
mean that the powers of Ananta that preside over the intermediate 
directions are the feet and the struts are the powers that preside over 
the principal directions. 

The mention of struts does not conclusively tell us that entities with 
the names of the negative buddhigunas featured in the Parakhya' s 
throne. In the Nisvasa too we find struts, and there the passage is 
damaged in a crucial part, but it seems likely that it was rather the 
four yugas that formed the struts ( Nisvasa Guhyasutra l:103c-108b, 
ff. 43v-44r): 

caturasram bhavet pTtham anantam hy asanottamam 103 
dharmam jhanam ca vairagyam aisvaryam ca catustayam 
dharmam sphatikasamkasam raktam jhanam prakTrtitam 
104 

pitam caiva hi vaira[[(gyam 69 aisva)]]Cryam krsnam eva 
ca» 

— [[pTthasya caranaJJs [[tejasannibhaih]] 105 

69 Enclosures within double square brackets are legible in Ni’s Kathmandu apograph 
but not in N,. Enclosures within double square brackets and in round brackets are in 
the Kathmandu apograph enclosed in round brackets, presumably signalling that they are 
the conjectures of the scribe of the apograph. Enclosures in single angled brackets are 
legible in the Wellcome Institute apograph. Enclosures in double angled brackets are our 
conjectures. 
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agneyadikramas tesam vidiksv evam prakalpayet 
krtam tretayugam caiva dvaparam kalir eva ca 106 
gatrakas tasya plthasya purvad arabhya vinyaset 
sitaraktakrsnapltah kra<ma> — <yet>107 
<suklarakta> — [[pTthasyo]]pari rajate. 70 

103d anantam ] em.; anatam N, 104a and 104c dharmam ] 
em.; dharma N t 106b vidiksv evam ] em.; vidiksaivam N, 106c 
tretayugam ] conj.\ tretayutam N, 

It is worth remarking that one of Ramakantha’s objections to inter¬ 
preting Dharma etc. as the buddhidharmas does not apply to this 
account of the Nisvasa: just as the Nisvasa does not map the levels of 
its cosmos onto a tattvakrama, so too the levels of its throne are not 
homologised with a ladder of tattvas, and there is therefore no problem 
about the positioning of properties of the buddhitattva directly below 
the lotus enthroning Sadasiva. Note that the yugas, which Aghora- 
siva identifies with the legs (see previous note) are in the Nisvasa the 
gatrakas. In Pancaratra sources, as we have seen above, they form one 
of the four sets of four legs. 

Note that the Kirana might have played a part in the transfiguration 
by Saiddhantika theologians of what were presumably originally the 
positive buddhidharmas, for it actually seems to place all the con¬ 
stituents of its throne together in suddhavidyatattva. It does so not 
in the context of describing the throne, but rather in its account of the 
cosmos (8:137d-138a: vamadya nava saktayah/ dharmadyas caranas 
tatra). 

Though the colours of these entities with the names of the negative 
buddhigunas are stipulated in our text, it is not mentioned what form 
they bear: typical elsewhere is that they should have human form. 
In his Kriyakramadyotika (§ 35, p. 88) Aghorasiva gives some further 
details for visualisation, but in such a way as to imply that some 
features of the form may be optional alternatives to other perhaps 
unstated options: 

krsnasvetam purvabhage svetaraktam ca daksine 
raktapltam pascimatah pTtakrsnam udagdisi 

70 This last half line of the quotation may refer to the three discs placed above the throne 
(for which see verse 25), and perhaps identified here with the three gunas of the Sankhyas, 
for cf. Pro.yoga.mafijo.rx 16:80ab: sattvam svet&ip ra jo raktaip tamah krsnam udahrta/n. 
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catvari gatrakany evam anantesabalani tu 
yad va 

gatrakan sphatikaprakhyams tryaksan simhasirodhrtan 
stabdhabahusirogrivan padukasaktamastakan 
agragatrakapadasthamastakan nararupinah 
dhyayan buddhigunadharmamukhadhisthayakan yajet. 

Does the yad va here mean that according to the first option they 
are not visualised as creatures at all? No visualisation is given in the 
Prayogamanjan. 

As for the two colours assigned to each, it seems likely that half of 
each gatraka takes the colour of the lion to which it is attached: thus 
the one in the East is black where it touches Aisvarya in the NE and 
white where it touches Dharma in the SE. 

21 As with the entities that bear the names of the negative buddhigunas , 
these two ‘coverings’ ( chadanaf chada ) are almost unknown in pre¬ 
twelfth-century Saiddhantika accounts, but they do feature in one of 
the thrones sketched in the Sarvajndnottara (21:9, T.334, p. 126): 71 

adhordhvacchadane bhuyo mayavidye prakalpayet 
dhyatva lihgam tu tanmadhye sivantam vatha cintayet. 

• adhordhvacchadane ] JR; athordhvacandane T. 334 

• mayavidye] conj.; mayavidhe T.334; mayavidya JR 

• dhyatva ] conj.; vatva T. 334; bhitva JR • vatha 
cintayet ] T. 334; yavad udgatam JR 

The context is that of the worship of the linga. 72 The two chadanas 
also appear in Baladharin’s as yet undated manual, the Kriyasan- 
graha (2:88, f. 18v)). And they became usual in post-twelfth-century 
Saiddhantika works, e.g., Sivapujastava 14c; Ajita 20:147c-148b. 

They are identified with maya and vidya in the Sarvajndnottara and 
by Aghorasiva, but we find (not in the context of the throne) in 
Matangavidyapada 25:56-7 what may be another pre-twelfth-century 

7 Unfortunately this is in a section of text that would have been covered on a folio of 
Ni that has now been lost (f. 42). Ni’s text resumes with 21:11 on f. 43. It is however 
quoted in the Jndnaratndvali (=JR) GOML R 14898, p. 75. 

72 Just below in 21:15ab (Ni, f.43 r ; T.334, p.127 [misnumbered 128]) we read: sar- 
valingesv ayarn skanda vidhir uktah samasatah. 
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Saiddhantika reference to these chadanas according to which they may 
both be within maya (they do not feature in the Matanga' s throne in 
kriyapada 3): 

mayordhvacchadane rudra vyakhyata gahanadayah 
granthTsa dlpavad bhanti dhyanasaktah sadaiva hi 
ye ’py adhaschadanadhastat sphuranmanikyamaulayah 
mayandhakaragahane khadyota iva nirmalah. 

In the context of the throne, BRUNNER describes them (SP4:276, 
fn. 27) as layers of bedding (‘literie’) that cushion the lotus from the 
‘wooden’ support below. For the placement of the lower in the SW 
and the higher in the NE (to be found also in Ajita 20:147c-148b) 
as a means of representing ‘down’ and ‘up’, cf., e.g., the nyasa of the 
ninth and tenth Lokapalas in Prayogamanjari 16:66ab. (An alterna¬ 
tive tradition of placing things that belong up and down in the N and S 
seems to be followed in Suprabhedakriyapada 8:147 and 149; the Ajita 
(kriyapada 20:223) compromises by putting things in between the NE 
and E and in between the SW and the W.) 

The chadanas appear to be missing from the throne not only in 
most pre-twelfth-century Saiddhantika works, but from all Pancaratra 
accounts. They could have been introduced into the standardised 
Saiddhantika ritual of the paddhatikaras in the eleventh century (as¬ 
suming that they really belong in SP4, where their mantras appear 
without their being mentioned in the verses of the text) from the cos¬ 
mography of the Matanga , from the ritual tradition of the Svacchanda 
(2:65, 2:163, 3:11) or, as implied by Jnanasambhu’s quotation alluded 
to above, from the Sarvajnanottara , that being a samanatantra with 
respect to the Dvisatikalottara. 

A small problem with these two cushions would seem to be that they 
must impede the sprouting of the lotus that forms the throne, accord¬ 
ing to the visualisation of the Somasambhupaddhati. In our text, in 
the next verse, the lotus blossom alone, without stalk, appears to be 
placed directly upon the cushions. 

22 It could be considered problematic that 6uddhavidya has already been 
‘used’ for the upper cushion ( chadana ) and that it is now ‘used 
again to form the white lotus of the throne. The epithet vidyesvara- 
dalastakam should probably not be interpreted to mean ‘whose eight 
petals are the Vidyesvaras’, for it is rather a reference forward to 
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the fact that the Vidyesvaras will be placed on them. 73 Cf. Kirana 
14:19c-21 (quoted by Narayanakantha in the Mrgendravrtti ad kriyd- 
pada 3:12): 

caturyugamahapadam prthivitattvakandakam 19 
kalatattvantanalaikam pahcasadbhavakan takam 
mayatattvabrhadgranthi suddhavidyabjasobhitam 20 
vidyesvaradalakrantam saktikesarasamyutam 
sivasaktidvayarabdhakarnikabljarajitam 21 

• 20a kalatattvantanalaikam ] E D) MrgV ; kalatatvattanu 

laksam N,; kalatatvantanalaikam D 1 • 20b pancasadbhava- 
kantakam ] MrgV; pancasadbhavakanthakam N,D l ; pancasad- 
bhavakarnikam E D ; pancasadbljakarnikam E D (vl) • 20c 
mayatattva® ] MrgV; mayatattvam N,D'E d • 21a °dala- 
krantam ] NiD 1 , MrgV; “dalacchannam E D • 21cd °rabdha- 
karnikabljarajitam ] MrgV; °rabdham karnikabljaraksitam N,; 
°rabdham karnikabljarajitam D l ; °rabdham karnikabljaraksitam 

E d 

Cf. Purua-Kamika 4:317-319b: 

prthvTkandam tatha kalantasthatattvordhvanalakam 
pancasadbhavasambhinnakantakair upasobhitam 317 
mayatattvam brhadgranthi suddhavidyorupahkajam 
vidyesvaradalam saktikesarair upasobhitam 318 
sivasaktidvayarabdhakarnikabTjarajitam 

The thorns in these passages are the 50 dispositions of the buddhi. Cf. 
also Matangakriyapada 3:40-45b: 

vidyatattvavadhim sarvam spastam kalanaladikam 
brahmano ’ndam hi tasyadhah kandabhutam vicintayet 40 
pradhanatattvaparyantam nalam kantakitam mune 
bhuvanair bhuvanesais ca tattvais capi yathakramam 41 
pumstattvad yavat tattvam kalakhyam uditasayam 
pltham vidyad vidhau tasya devadevasya nityasah 42 
karnikadho mahagranthim dhyayen mayatmakam subham 

73 There is, nevertheless, some confusion on this point in the manuals; the tfivaliiiga- 
pratisthavidhi, for instance, identifies them with the petals: vidyesvarastakarupani dalani 
(P 115). 
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vidyatattvamaylm tasya karnikam paricintayet 43 
mantras ca kesarani syur vidyayam ye pratisthitah 
bljani saktayah prokta dalani paramesvarah 44 
vidyanam Is vara hy astau pTthasyopari samsthitah 

• 41b kantakitam ] URC; kantakinam Bhatt • 42c vidyad 
vidhau ] U; vidyavidhau RN; vidyavadhau Bhatt 

Cf. also Svacchanda 2:57-8: 

kandam saktimayam tatra nale vai kantakas tu ye 
bhuvanani ca tany eva rudranam varavarnini 
mayatmako bhaved granthir asuddhadhvavyavasthitah 
vidyapadmam mahadTptam karnikabljarajitam 

In our text, however, as we have remarked above, it is not clear that 
we have a lotus stalk at all. Perhaps, unlike in the Kriyakramadyotika , 
Aghoraiiva here prescribes a lotus blossom without stalk resting upon 
the chadanas ? The number 50 is retained, however, and used here for 
the 50 ‘seeds’ inside the pericarp, which are presumably intended to 
represent the Sanskrit syllabary. This feature is to be found in most 
of the paddhati literature, often in Somasambhu’s words (SP1, 111:52, 
KSTS 166, quoted, for example, in Kriyakramadyotika, § 35, p. 89): 

taptacamlkaracchayam pancasadbTjagarbhitam 
kesaranam catussastya karnikam pujayet tatah 

It is not, however, an innovation of Somasambhu’s, for we find it in 
one of the early Nepalese fragments of the old Pauskara-Pdramesvara 
(verso of unnumbered 9th folio): 

a a i I u urrljeaioau am ah ka kha ga gha ha ca cha 
ja jha ha ta tha da dha na ta tha da dha na pa pha ba bha 
ma ya va ra la sa sa sa ha ksa. etany ekonnapahcasad bljani 
karnikayam 

Here there appear to be 50, although said to be 49. The same text 
also has 64 Jcesaras, a feature not explained by BRUNNER, and it seems 
likely that Trilocana&va’s commentary on the SP (corrupt at this 
point) described the same realisation of these 64 filaments ( Pauskara 
ibid.): 
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kam ka cam ca tarn ta tain ta pam pa yam ya sam sa kham 
kha cham cha tham tha tham tha pham pha ram ra sam 
sa gam ga jam ja dam da dam da bam ba lam la sam sa 
gham gha jham jha dham dha dham dha bham bha vam va 
ham ha ham ha ham ha nam na nam na. etani catuhsasti 
kesarani. 

sam sa ] conj.; sam sah MS • sam sa ] conj.; sam sa MS 
• catuhsasti 0 ] em.; catursasti 0 MS 

23 The usual forms of the names of these Saktis, which are nine in num¬ 

ber when ManonmanI is counted, are Varna, Jyestha, RaudrT, Kali, 
KalavikaranT, BalavikaranI, BalapramathinT, SarvabhutadamanI, and 
ManonmanI: cf., e.g., Svacchanda 2:68ff. (Variations in their names 
are common because of the difficulties of fitting them in anustubh 
lines.) For a more detailed discussion of these names, which are fa¬ 
mously drawn from the Vedic VAMADEVA-mantra, and for a discussion 
of the alternative names used in the Kirana as transmitted in Nepal 
and in the Malinivijayottara (8:63-6), see the annotation to Parakhya 
2:43 (GOODALL 2004:180-1, fh.143). 

As for their visualisation, cf. SP1, 111:53-54, KSTS 167-8)—quoted 
(with the exception of 54cd) in Kriyakramadyotikd § 35, p. 89: 

udyaddinakarabhasas trinetras ca caturbhujah 
jatamakutakhandendumandita dhrtacamarah 
varadabhayahastas ca sivasaktakarambujah 
purvadTsantapatrasthakesaragresv an ukramat 

In the light of this parallel, we take varapradesahkitavamahastam to 
mean ‘whose left hands are distinguished by gestures of generosity and 
pointing’. (The reading of KSTS, sivasaktadrgambujah, obscures this 
point and leaves one of their four hands unoccupied.) The Pratisthd- 
laksanasdrasamuccaya (6:1) gives all nine powers only two hands, one 
holding a kapala and the other showing abhaya : see Fig. 9. 

24 Cf. Somasambhupaddhati 1 , 111:55, KSTS 169, quoted in the Kriya- 

kramadyotika § 35, p. 89. Note that ManonmanI does not appear here, 
or in any texts earlier than this, to be the consort of Sadasiva: she is 
instead part of the throne. This status appears to change in time, and 
she appears as his consort, for instance, at one place in the Suprabheda 
(see note ad 43-5 below) and in the Somasundaresadhyana (printed 
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before our text on pp. 44-5 of E fl ). This ‘promotion’ presumably gives 
rise to the notion that she is ParvatT and perhaps, thereby, to the 
consecration of independent goddess-shrines to Manonmaniyamman 
(such as the one in Pondicherry’s Canteen Street). 74 

25 The mandalatritaya , the three concentric mandalas placed one on top of 
the other and associated with the sun, moon and fire, although not par¬ 
alleled in the throne of worship of the Somasambhupaddhati, are again 
common both to Saiva and to Pancaratra (e.g. Jaydkhyasamhita 7:23, 
Paramasamhita 4:36, Padmasamhitdcaryapdda 3.114, Visvaksenasam- 
hita 20:106-7) accounts of the throne. This and the fact that they are 
variously homologised with other groups of three entities suggest that 
they may be an archaic feature, the original sense/purpose of which is 
perhaps not known to the redactors of some of the texts that employ 
them. 

It seems possible that in some contexts they are associated with the 
three principal tubes of the metaphysical body (nadi) commonly (but 
not invariably, for see Tdntrikabhidhdnakosa II, appendix, s.v. ama) 
known as pingala, ida and susumna, which are usually homologised 
respectively with sun, moon and fire (see, e.g., Ksemaraja’s commen¬ 
tary on Netratantra l:30ab). Note that in the Svacchanda the first is 
referred to as suryadhvamandalam, where the central element of the 
compound might be taken to suggest an awareness that surya refers 
to a nadi (Svacchanda 2:72c-73): 75 

suryadhvamandalam patre somam samyojya kesare 
vahnimandalakam devi karnikayam nivesayet 
brahma visnur haras caiva mandalesv adhipah smrtah. 

They sometimes represent the three gunas of the Sankhyas, as in 
Laksmitantra 36:21—3 and in the mental throne installed in the medi¬ 
tator’s body in the Sivadharmottara (10:78-80): 

cintayed dhrdaye purvam kramaj jayi gunatrayam 
tamah pracchadya rajasa rajah sattvena cchaditam 78 
dhyayet trimandalam purvam krsnam raktam si tarn kramat 

74 Note that Appar appears to use the name for ‘the’ Goddess in Tevaram 5.91:lcd. 

... mandnm&niyaip perra/ tayilaiyanai..., ‘...him without a mother, taking [as half of 
his body?) Manonmani... ’. 

7S Note, however, that the first of these padas when quoted by Narayanakantha ad 
Mrgendrahriyapada 1:5 reads suryamandalakam patre. 
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sattvopari gunatltam purusam pahcavimsakam 79 
hey am etad asuddham ca tyaktva suddham vicintayet 
aisvaryapahkajam divyam purusopari samsthitam 80 

• 78a cintayed dhrdaye ] 1694, T510, T281; cintayedadaye 
1645 • 78b kramajjayi ] 1645, 1694; kramadvapi T510; 

kramadvyapi T281 • 78c pracchadya ] T281; pratyajya 

1694; pra„ dya 1645; pracchaya T510 • 78d rajah sattvena 

cchaditam ] 1645; raja satvena cchaditam 1694; rajah sattvena 
cchadayet T510, T281 • 79a trimandalam ] 1645, 1694, 

T281; tramantalam T510 • 79b krsnam raktam sitam ] 

1645, 1694, T510; raktakrsnasitam T281 • 79c sattvopari ] 

1645, 1694, T281; tatopari T510 80a heyam ] 1645, 1694; 
dhyeyam T510; dhyanam T281 • 80c aisvarya 0 ] 1645, 1694, 

T281; aisvaram T510 

[Cambridge MS Add. 1645, f. 72v; Cambridge MS Add. 1694, f. 65v; 
IFP T. 510, p. 129; IFP T. 281, p. 404.] 

Other than being correlated with Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, in 
Saiva sources these three mandalas are typically homologised with 
jhana, kriya and iccha in Ksemaraja’s avatarika to 2:72c-73b, and 
with meya, matr and mana in his commentary thereon. Nirmala- 
mani says they are to be homologised either with atmatattva, 
vidyatattva and sivatattva as the loci of iccha, jhana and kriya 
or with iccha, jhana and kriya themselves ( Kriyakramadyotika- 
prabhavyakhya p. 94): etani mandalani na lokasiddhani bhuvar- 
lokacarlni, api tu jhanakriyecchasaktmam avirbhavadhikaranabhutani 
atmatattvavidyatattvasivatattvavacyani binduvikarani, tesam loka- 
siddhanam brahmandantargatatvena divyasimhasane pragamasam- 
bhavat. tadadhipatayas ca na lokasiddhah, kim tu tadadhisthatr- 
saktivisesa ity uktam gurubhih srTmanmrgendravrttidTpikayam. yad 
vaksyati 

arunabham smaren netrarn drkkriyecchatmakam vibhoh 
trit att varupavahnyadimandalatri tayasrayam iti 

yad va icchajhanakriyasaktayah suryasomagnimandalani. 

Nirmalamani in this passage explicitly rejects the notion that they 
simply represent what they are, namely the familiar sun, moon and 
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fire; but it seems probable that their being placed in thrones of wor¬ 
ship was indeed meant originally to express that the worshipped deity 
exceeded the radiance of fire and the brightest of the heavenly bodies 
and transcended them. 

Aghorasiva here mentions no positions for the nyasa of these three 
mandalas, but he gives the same positions in the Kriyakramadyotika 
(§ 35, pp. 89-90), viz. on the tips of the petals, on the kesaras and 
on the pericarp, and they are the same in a range of later texts, 
such as Prayogamanjari 16:47cd, Purva-Kamika 4:304ab: dalantam 
kesarantam ca karnikantam prakalpayet. 76 Ajitakriytipada 20:153b- 
155, and Suprabhedakriyapada 8:99. 

Note that the text appears to give no visualisation of Rudra, in spite 
of saying that a description will appear later. We have tentatively 
suggested that the visualisation given of the Lokapala (82) of the North 
East is what is referred to here, partly because the visualisations of 
Brahma and Visnu that appear later in the texts are of Brahma and 
Visnu as Lokapalas and partly because the description of Rudra as 
the overlord of the agnimandala given in the Purva-Kamika is rather 
similar to the visualisation that appears in our text in verse 82 ( Purva- 
Kamika 4:309-310b): 

saiikhakundendudhavalam sulahastam trilocanam 
simhacarmaparidhanam sasankakrtasekharam 
nTlakantham vrsarudham rudram dhyatva visesatah 

This is the same as Svacchanda 2:79ab and 80, but there there is an 
extra half-line, 2:79cd, which the redactor of the Purva-Kamika has 
cut (or which has been lost in transmission); it reads: dasabahum 
visalaksam nagayajnopavTtinam. 

26 The inclusion of this fourth saktimandala at this point (after the men¬ 
tion of those of sun, moon and fire) seems to be paralleled only in 
Aghorasiva’s own Kriyakramadyotika (§ 35, p. 90) and later derived 
works (such as, for instance, the &ivarcanacandrika , quoted by BRUN¬ 
NER 1963:106-7) and, perhaps, in the Sivapujastava of Aghorasiva’s 
exact contemporary Jnanasambhu. The other three, as we have seen, 
are placed on the tips of the petals, the tips of the stamens and on 

76 The Purva-Kamika appears here to be following the Svacchanda extremely closely: 

Purva-Kamika 4:304c-310 = Svacchanda 2:73c-80. 
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the top of the pericarp. This last, the Saktimandala, is placed in¬ 
side the pericarp. One might suppose this level to be intended as a 
reference back to the nine Saktis of 23-4, who are actually referred 
to with the term saktimandala in Svacchanda 2:71d, just before the 

• • X 

other three mandalas are introduced, and, probably, in Sivapujastava 
14d (see below). The motive for recapitulating them here would be 
to fit in at this point a fourth mandala over which the fourth of the 
Karanesas, Isvara, may reign, with the result that the sequence of 
the 5 Saiddhantika Karanesas (beginning with Brahma in the surya- 
mandala) is now ready to be completed with the enthronement of 
Sadasiva. 77 With the epithet karanesanam Aghorasiva makes explicit 
that he is indeed thinking of the ladder of 5 karanesas along the course 
of the breath (for which see Tantrikabhidhdnakosa II, s.v. Jcarana). 

In the Kriyakramadyotika , however, Aghorasiva equates the sakti¬ 
mandala not with the nine Saktis, but with Sakti alone, 
whose consort is indeed then said to be Isvara (p.90): ...‘om 

ham agnimandaladhipataye rudraya namah’ itTstva, karnikamadhye 
kutilatmikam ksTrodanibham saktim vicintya ‘om ham saktimandalaya 

namah ’ tadadhisthayakam Tsvaram ca 

• : 

saktes ca mandalasinam vyalayajnopavTtinam 
candrardhasekharam tryaksam suddhasphatikanirmalam 
khadgatris ulabanaksamalabhayakaranvi tam 
kamandaludharam devam vararavindadharinam 78 
daksavamakramat simhagajacarmaparicchadam. 

In the Sivapujastava the expression saktimandalasahgha occurs (14d: 

... saktimandalasahghayuktam aham namami sivasanam ), but the 
anonymous commentator, although he takes it to mean saktisangha 
and mandalasahgha , appears to understand the latter to be a group 
of four mandalas , the last of which being the saktimandala: ... sakti - 
sahgho vamadya nava. mandalasanghah (em.; °sahgham Ed.) surya- 
somagnisaktimandalani. This may not be intended by Jhanasambhu: 
in his Jnanaratnavail (GOML R 14898, p. 78) he does mention the pos- 

77 Cf. Sanderson 1986:179, fn.49. As Sanderson there observes, the corpse of Sada¬ 
siva is included as part of the Trika throne not only because he is the transcended 34th 
tattva, but also because he belongs there as the fifth in the sequence of karanadevatas (in 
the Siddhanta there are only five, but some systems add more: see TORZSOK s.v. karana 
in Tantriktibhidhanakosa II). 

78 This quarter is suspicious because it is unmetrical in being entirely iambic. 
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sibility of a fourth mandala (caturtham mandalam ca kecit pujayanti ), 
but this is formed there by the seven crores of mantras. 

27 Cf. Kriyakramadyotika § 35, p.90, ... ksityadikutilaprante vyaptikam 
asanam evam vibhavya... and Somasambhupaddhati 1, 111:56, KSTS 
170: 


ksityadisuddbavidyantatattvavyapakam asanam 
samcintya devadevasya pujayet tadanantaram 

For a discussion of Nirmalamani’s interpretation of this, see BRUNNER 
1963:174. 

Stating that the throne covers the universe from earth (the locus of 
Adharasakti) up to Kutila might be taken to imply that the just men¬ 
tioned saktimandala is indeed identified with Kutila, just as in the 
Kriyakramadyotika (see previous note). For the term yogapTtha, used 
here to refer to the entire throne of worship, see remarks on p. 23 
above. 

28 Aghorasiva begins his description of Sadasiva with the standard fea¬ 
tures that generally do not vary from text to text and, as befits 
God, he begins from the bottom up. The epithet sphatikasadrsa- 
srlmadagulphagatram ‘whose body, from the ankles up, had a radi¬ 
ance like that of crystal’ (ex conj.) is a detail that Aghorasiva has 
probably introduced, like so many others, from the Mrgendra ( kriya - 
pada 3:52ab: sujanujaiigham agulpham svetam raktanghripanikam). 
We find it accordingly also in Aghorasiva’s Mrgendrapaddhati (p. 9, 
quoted in Mrgendrapaddhatitika , p. 102): agulphasphatikaprakhyam 
raktapadakaram b ujam. 

brahmotthastanvita-manu-kala-trimsadarabdhamurtim ] Under¬ 
stand: ‘whose body is made up of the thirty plus eight mantra-divisions 
that come from the [five] brahmamantras ’. For these thirty-eight 
kalas that make up Sadasiva’s body, see Tantrikabhidhanakosa II s.v. 
kala 3. 

Giving the colours of the faces, Aghorasiva here begins in the West, 
with sadyojata, who is white, then vamadeva in the North, who 
is red, then black AGHORA in the South, then golden tatpurusa 
in the East and finally, the upwards-looking face, Tsana, who is 
white/translucent. This is the order in which the Vedic mantras af¬ 
ter which the heads are named occur (and therefore also the order in 
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which they occur in the Pasupatasutra ). It is also the order in which 
they appear in the Visnudharmottara 3.48:1-3 and the order in which 
Aghorasiva gives the faces in the half-line of the Mrgendrapaddhati 
that immediately follows the one we have quoted (IFP T. 1021, p. 9 
and 102): 

himaraktalihemabhasusvetamukhapancakam 

“lihemabhasusvetamukhaparicakam ] em.; °lihemambhasusveta- 
mukhapancakam p. 120; °stihemabha susveta U p. 9 

It is, however, the reverse of the order in the Mrgendra (kriyapada 
3:50ab: hemalihimaraktabhavaktrambujacatustayam), whose account 
omits Tsana, presumably because it was commonly not represented 
(and note that, as we remark in the note ad 31-2, Narayanakantha 
regards it as nevertheless present, if ‘invisible’). In fact the back face 
too (i.e. the one that one would normally expect to be in the West) 
is commonly not represented in sculpture (e.g. in the Eastern Indian 
images), a point referred to in a half-line in the Jndnaratnavali (M y , 
f. 68v, M 2 , p. 84): darsayet trlni vaktrani sadyesanau na darsayet. 79 
(The arrangement of five heads in a row, such as we find in the Vijaya- 
nagara-period Sadasiva in Kancheepuram (FlG. 27), was probably con¬ 
sidered inelegant to the East Indian sculptors and is precluded by the 
prescriptions for sculpture and meditation that are given in the Jhana- 
ratnavali, one passage of which, concerning meditation, is cited below 
at the end of this note.) 

The most common order in Saiva works (e.g. Parakhya 2:84c- 
85b, Svacchanda 1:94-6, Sivapujastava 23) is probably that of the 
Mrgendra with Tsana added to the beginning of the list: Up, E, S, 
N, W. This is known as the brahmabhangi (e.g. Svacchanda l:46cd) 
or dandabhangi in the terminology of the paddhatikaras, which per¬ 
haps comes from the Svacchanda. In this order the ‘faces’ are given in 
the arrangement that they take on as Siva’s body-parts, starting from 

79 It is on the assumption that the top and western heads are not shown that the famous 
image at Elephanta has been identified as a Sadasiva. Certainly it seems possible that 
it is a Sadasiva, but not certain. Much art-historical discussion about how the image 
should be called seems unconvincing because of the absence of textual evidence that can 
be shown to be roughly coeval with it and relevant. See, e.g., Collins 1991:203-5, n. 32, 
who concludes that the image is rather the expression of ‘a triune concept’ (1991:206, n. 
46). We prefer to believe it to be a Sadasiva; much more problematic, as BAKKER has 
shown (2001b:400), are the much earlier mukhalingas from Bhita and Mathura. 
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the top with ISANA, the head. This is, furthermore, the order that 
Aghorasiva himself uses at this point in the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 38, 
P- 98): 

padmasanastham pahcasyam prativaktram trilocanam 
drkkriyecchavisalaksam jhanacandrakalanvitam 
dhavalesanavadanam pTtatatpurusananam 
krsnaghoramukhopetam raktabhottaravaktrakam 
susvetapascimasyaikasadyojatam sam urtikam 
nagopavltinam santam jatakhandendumanditam 

It is not clear to us whether or not there is some particular reason for 
Aghorasiva giving the brahm&bhahgi in one place and the reverse in 
our text. 

Vedic order Mantra Direction brahmabhangi 


1 

SADYOJATA 

West 

5 

2 

VAMADEVA 

North 

4 

3 

AGHORA 

South 

3 

4 

TATPURUSA 

East 

2 

5 

Tsana 

Up 

1 


Many texts add here the information that the faces are of different 
ages, sex and character, e.g. Sivapujastava 23: 

Isatatpurusaghoravamajavadanam sivam 
balayauvanavrddhastrlnarakaram namamy aham 

Thus also Pratisthalaksanasdrasamuccaya 6:4: 

sa evabjasthito devo digbahur drktripancakah 
yuvayauvanavrddhastrlbalabhah pancavaktrabhrt 

More details are given in the Jndnaratnavali (M y , f. 69r, M 2 , p.85): 

balavaktravad Jsanam prasannam sphatikaprabham 
nijam tattvam samalokya dhyanasaktam iva sthitam 
yuvakaram sitapTtam dhyanastimitalocanam 
purvam tatpurusam vaktram hrdayopari cintayet 
aghoram daksine kruram krsnam smasrusamanvitam 
damstrakaralam vikatarn daksaskandhopari sthitam 
yauvanastrTmukhakaram mayavibhramalolupam 
vamam strlbhusanopetam vamaskandhopari sthitam 
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nrpavaktrasamakaram dhyanasaktam himaprabham 
sadyojatam sada dhyayet prsthagnvopari sthitam 

• nijam ] M 2 ; nija° M v • sitapltam ] M v ; sthitapltam M 2 

• kruram krsnam smasrusamanvitam ] conj.', kruram kubjam 
smasrsamamnvitam M y ; ghoram krsnasmasrusamanvitam 
M 2 • damstrakaralam vikatam ] M 2 ; damstragram vikatam 
krddham M v • °mukhakaram ] M v ; °mukhakasam M 2 

• °grTvopari sthitam ] M v ; “grlvopari sthitah M 2 

29 The detail of the red hands and feet probably comes, as we have seen 
in the last note, from the Mrgendra. As for the moon of Sadasiva’s 
crescent being the moon of knowledge, cf. Kriyakramadyotika § 38, 
p. 98: 

padmasanastham pancasyam prativaktram trilocanam 
drkkriyecchavisalaksam jnanacandrakalanvitam 

and Mrgendrapaddhati (as quoted in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika , p. 102) 

drkkriyecchavisalaksam jnanacandrakalanvitam 
gale nllam manojhangam prativaktram trilocanam 

and Jndnaratnavali (M r , f. 69r; M 2 , p. 85): 

drkkriyecchatripahcaksam jnanacandrakalanvitam 
suddhasphatikasamkasam dvatrimsallaksananvitam 

santam yuvanam pihgagrajatamakutamanditam 

' * 

• pingagra 0 ] M v ; piiigagram M 2 • °ksam jnanacandra 0 ] 

M y ; °ksajnanacandram M 2 

Also Ajita 20:161. For the three powers, see the end of the note on 
43-5. 

31-32 There is huge variation in the prescriptions of what Sadasiva should 
hold in his hands. Our two lists do not at first sight appear to tally 
with any of those tabulated by BRUNNER in SP1, (1963: Planche 
VII) even though this table includes lists given in Aghoraiiva’s Kriya¬ 
kramadyotika. Nor do they tally with the Kashmirian visualisa¬ 
tion that Sanderson (Purpose and Meaning in Ritual, Lecture 2, 
24.1.94, Handout, p.l) has identified in Visnudharmottara 3.48:1-20, 
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Netratantra 9:19c-25b and the Sarvavatara [Bod. MS Stein Or.d.48(i), 
f.8v], which is as follows: on the right: trident, blue lotus, arrow, 
rosary, cudgel; and on the left: shield, mirror, bow, citron, water- 
pot. 80 

Sanderson stresses that in all variants of his visualisation Sadasiva 
‘is consortless, white, ten-armed, five-faced and benign ’. 81 He observes 
that the account of the Mrgendra (kriyapada 3:49-54) says he is four¬ 
faced, but that Narayanakantha understands the fifth face, Tsana, to 
be there, though unstated. 

Apart from the Kashmirian standard, it is relatively well-known that 
there was a standard disposition of attributes in eleventh- and twelfth- 
century Bengal: see, e.g., Plates XIII-XVIII in Mitra 1933, Plates 
77, 226 and 235 in Huntington 1984, that of Pal 1997:21, or, much 
less clearly reproduced, Plates X-XIV in Sharma 1976. Here he is 
often ithyphallic and his frontmost pair of hands are held near his 
chest in what Sharma calls (1976:10) vyakhyanamudra ; the remaining 
attributes on the right are: varada, khatvanga (?), triiula and sula and 
on the left: citron, serpent, damaru and lotus/water-lily. But the so- 
called vyakhyanamudra , as was recognised by Mitra (1933:210-11, 

80 Not all Kashmirian visualisations conform to this pattern: the description, for in¬ 
stance, in Haracaritacintdmani 10:203ff, a description of Sadasiva as he is to be wor¬ 
shipped in the iiriga at Vijayesvara, which is incomplete in that it mentions only five of 
the attributes to be carried in the ten arms, combines the bow, arrow, pomegranate and 
the gestures of giving and protection. 

81 We will have occasion to comment below (note on 43-5) on late exceptions to his 
consortlessness. The Prayogamanjart appears to prescribe a one-faced, four-armed visu¬ 
alisation of Sadasiva (16:49c-52b): 

kalpaylta tato devani karnikopari samsthitam 49 
caturbhujam udarahgam sumukham priyadarsanam 
jatamandalasamyuktam candrardhakrtasekharam 50 
svetavarnam trinetram ca sarvabharanabhusitam 
aksasutrakapale ’dhah sulakhatvangam urdhvatah 51 
vahantam daksine vame dhyatva hastaih sadasivam 

Later in the chapter, however, after giving visualisations for the other four of Sadasiva’s 
five faces, the text appears to equate Sadasiva with ISANA, to whom he assigns five faces 
and ten arms (16:77): 

suddhasphatikasahkasas tejorasih sadasivah 
dasabahus trinetro ’bhud isanah pancavaktrakah 

(The past tense abhut here, if correct, can be justified because the verse comes from a 
passage that prescribes visualisations after a complete account of the ritual to which they 
belong has already been given.) 
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215), appears in fact to consist of the front right hand in abhaya- 
mudra held rather close to the front left hand holding an aksasutra. 
This, then, is the second disposition given in our text, in verse 33; 
it is also the second, alternative disposition given in Purua-Kamika 
4:334c-335b: 

prasadabhayakhatvangasaktisula^ 2 tu savyatah 
vame damarusarpaksamalendTvarapurakaih. 

MlTRA, whose fine plates and accurate descriptions make his article 
still worth consulting, did not have much promising textual mate¬ 
rial before him for the study of Sadasiva’s iconography, but he man¬ 
aged to identify two futher sources (1933:217, 234-5, 240) with this 
disposition: in a chapter on what is plainly a Siddhanta-influenced 
sivarcana in the Garudapurana (1.23:55-6) and in the instructions 
given for sadasivasthapana in Uttara-Kamika 43:3-4 (where, unlike in 
the Purua-Kamika , this is the only disposition mentioned). To these 
we may add that of Vijayottarasamhita 55-7. 

Furthermore, as Professor Sanderson has pointed out to us, this is 
actually the disposition of the Somasambhupaddhati , if one corrects in 
Brunner’s text from saktyasT- to saktyabhl- (for which cf. the descrip¬ 
tion of Skanda in Pancavaranastava 72d). The passage in question 
(SP1, III:58c-59), as read in the Kashmirian edition (KSTS 172c-73), 
is as follows: 

saktyabhlsulakhatvangavaravyagrakarambujam 
daksinato ’tha vamasthair damarum bljapurakam 
nagaksasutram nllabjam bibhranam paficabhih karaih 

• saktyabhl 0 ] KSTS; saktibha 0 N,; saktyasT Brunner 

• daksinato ’tha vamasthair ] N, ( unmetrical ); daksinato 
’tha vamastham KSTS; daksine vamahaste ’tha BRUNNER 
°sutram nTlabjam ] BRUNNER; °sutranllabjam N,; °sutram 
lTlabjam KSTS • pancabhih ] BRUNNER, KSTS; pancabhi 

N, ' 

The readings of Ni (the Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript, Cambridge 
MS Add. 1406, f. 8v), though not all correct, support the improve¬ 
ments we have here adopted. These same three half-verses have been 


82 One could consider emending this to an instrumental. 
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incorporated as the first of three possible visualisations into Aghora¬ 
siva’s Kriyakramadyotika (pp. 98-9) in exactly the form that we have 
adopted above, except that the editor has printed saktyasf. No 
remark in Nirmalamani’s commentary supports either saktyasf or 
saktyabhJ 0 , and, with the support of Pancavaranastava 32, we may 
with some confidence correct the text of the Kriyakramadyotika here 
to saktyabhf , and all the more so (as observed in Goodall: forth¬ 
coming B and C) when we establish that asl, ‘sword’, is not attested 
in our dictionaries: the normal form of the word is asi, which would 
here be unmetrical. We may note, however, that the corruption has 
been passed down to texts that derive material from the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika, such as the Atmarthapujapaddhati (IFP T. 1059, p.244), the 
Sivalingapratisthavidhi (p. 119) and the Pararthanityapujavidhi (the 
relevant portion is translated in BRUNNER 1999:296). 

As Sanderson has shown (2004:360), much of the Somasambhu- 
paddhati consists of versified prescriptions drawn from the earlier 
prose manual of Bhoja, the Siddhantasarapaddhati, and here 
too we find that Bhoja’s prose instructions correspond to Soma- 
sambhu’s (Sanderson 2005* (e-text)): baddhapadmasanam 

sitacchayam sodasavarsadesTyam pancavaktram abhayaprasada- 
saktisulakhatvangayuktadaksinapanim bhujangaksasutradamaruka- 
mlotpalabljapurasahitavamahastam evam dasabhujam suprasannam 
smitasyam pingalajatajutam iccbajnanakriyasaktitrayanetraip jnana- 
candrakalarcitam. 

Aghorasiva’s exact contemporary Jiianasambhu, another South In¬ 
dian, though living in Benares, unmistakably followed the same norm 
(Sivapujastava 24): 

trisulakhatvangadharah sasaktir 
varabjahasto ’bhayapanir Tsah 

sendTvarahir damaruprasakto 

sabljapurah subhago ’ksasutrl. 

His commentator, whose name is lost but whom we know to have 
been the great-great-grandson of Aghorasiva’s disciple TYilocanasiva, 83 
furnishes further quotations in support of this form of Sadasiva and, 
claiming to follow a text unknown to us called the Sivatantrarahasya- 
sara, he lists the names of a number of other possible forms. Whether 


See Goodall 2000:212. 
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or not this text served him directly or indirectly as a source, he was 
clearly closely and directly following the Jnanaratndvali, from which 
most of this discussion is lifted, including its conclusion ( Sivapuja - 
stavavyakhya p. 50 [=SPSV]; GOML R 14898, p. 87 [=M 2 ]', Mysore 
P 3801, f. 70r-70v [=M V ]): etesam madhye rudrasadasivah saivaih 
pujyah. tasmad rudrasadasivam aha — 

saktidhrk sulakhatvahgavaradabhayabahuman 
puraksadindimTvyalotpalani prak sadasivah. iti 

• tasmad rudrasadasivam ] conj tasmad rudrasadasivapadam 
M y M a ; rudrasadasivam SPSV • puraksadindimTvyalotpalani 
prak ] conj.; puraksadimdimavya XlaX lotpalltpra— M v ; 
puraksadindimTvyalopalinl prak M 2 ; puraksadamaruvyalotpalah 
pragvat SPSV 

The term Rudrasadasiva for this form therefore goes back at least to 
the time of Aghorasiva, but we have not found other works that use 
it. 

The only scriptural account that predates Aghorasiva and that gives 
these implements appears to be that of the Mohacudottara , even if the 
disposition of the implements is not the same (2:2-4b, f. 7 r ): 

sadesanah sarojastho digbahus tithilocanah 
pahcavaktro himabhas ca harakundalamanditah 
khatvangam utpalam nag am abhayam bTjapurakam 
ayudham vamahastasya daksine tv adhuna srnu 
varadam sakti£ulan ca sutram damarukam tatha. 

Thus this ‘Bengal standard’ (of our verse 32), also known to some 
as Rudrasadasiva and to which the closest demonstrably pre-twelfth- 
century scriptural account is that of the Mohacudottara, appears to 
be quite the best attested iconography of the Saiddhantikas’ Sadasiva. 
But we have not yet been able to find a single South Indian image that 
represents it. 

As for the visualisation of our verse 31, it actually gives exactly the 
same implements as the third of the visualisations taught by Aghora¬ 
siva in his Kriyakramadyotika, but in a different order. The second 
and third of the visualisations of the Kriyakramadyotika, given imme¬ 
diately after the one drawn from the Somasambhupaddhati, read as 
follows (§ 38, p. 99): 
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yad va — 

daksine parasum khadgam sulam vajram ca pavakam 
vamabhage ’bhayam ghantam nag am vamam tathankusam 
athava — 

kh adgakhetadh an urban akh a t van gam nrkapalakam 
kundikam aksamalam ca varam cabhayam eva ca 
ayudhair hastavrndani bibhranam paramesvaram. 

Now this third visualisation in the Kriyakramadyotika gives the same 
implements in the same order as the Mrgendra (kriyapada 3:52c-53b): 

khadgakhetadhanurbanakhatvanganrkahastakam 
kamandalvaksasranmalavarabhayakaram param. 

°khatvahganrka° ] conj. ISAACSON; “khatvangam nrka° Ed. 

Notice that it is not actually made explicit which implements are to 
be held in which hands: if, instead of assuming that the first five 
implements belong to the right hands and the second group of five to 
the left, we treat this as a list of natural pairs of implements (sword 
and shield; bow and arrow; etc.) that are to be put into opposing 
pairs of hands (i.e. to be disposed alternately on the right and then 
on the left), then what results is in fact exactly the arrangement of 
Pancavaranastava 31. 84 

84 Listing the implements of the right hands and then those of the left appears to have 
been held by some to be the general rule, but it is certainly not one that we have observed: 
as the commentator on the Sivapujastava remarks ad 24 (p. 49): atra daJcsinavamakramah 
sastranam eveti kecit. tad apy ayuktam, 

1 khatvangam utpalam nagam abhayam bTjapurakam 
vamabhage ’tha varadam saktisulaksasutrakam 
damarum ca karair bibhrat kathitas te satakrato’ 

iti mohasurottaroktatvat. evamvidhaniyamo 'py ayukto granthakartur anabhimatatvat. 
Note that this author here bears witness to a variant version of the prescription of the 
Mohacudottara quoted earlier in this note. The commentator then goes on to give a 
quotation of a prescription in which natural pairs of implements are put into opposing 
pairs of hands. 

daksine varam ohkaram bTjapuram tu vamatah 
khatvangam damarum tadvat tadvat trisulabhoginau 
abhlnTlotpale tadvat tadvac chaktyaksasutrake 
Tsadipahcavaktranam karasthastrany anukramat. 

The last half-line is not quoted, but we supply it from the Jndnaratndvali , which contains 
this pair of verses without attribution or indeed indication that they are a quotation 
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As for the second of the visualisations to be found in the Kriyakrama - 
dyotika, it actually corresponds exactly to the first visualisation given 
in the Purua-Kamika (4:332): 85 

sulam parasukhadgam ca vajram vahnim ca daksine 
abhayam pasam anyac ca ghantam nagahkusau tatha 

which is also that of the Purascaryarnava (p.699): 

muktapTtapayodamauktikajapavarnair mukhaih pancabhis 
tryaksair ancitam Tsam indumukutam purnendukotipra- 
bham 

sulam tankakrpanavajradahanan nagendraghantahkusan 
pasabhTtivaram 86 dadhanam amitakalpojjvalam cintayet. 

Furthermore, it corresponds almost exactly to the prescription of the 
extra verse found after 33 in and E, except that there the posi¬ 
tions of fire and the abhayamudra are inverted. Why have we then 
not adopted this ‘extra’ verse into Aghorasiva’s text? Aside from the 
small discrepancy just mentioned, there are three considerations that 

(GOML R. 14898, p.85). 

It remains to be explained why the commentator of the Sivapujdstava brackets his 
quotation with tad uktam tena brhatkalottaretipramanena. .. and samanatantroktatvad 
etatkrama eva varah. Perhaps we should emend to brhatkalottaradipramanena and esa 
krama eva and interpret as follows: ‘This [viz. the point that one need not first list all the 
implements of the right hands] is stated by him [viz. our author in his Jndnaratndvali\ 
following the authority of such [scriptures] as the Brhatkdlottara [... ] Because it is taught 
in a similar tantra, this disposition is the best.’ The Jndnaratndvali , as the commentator 
on the Sivapujdstava explains (p i), follows the Dvisatikalottara , which is ‘similar’ to the 
Brhatkdlottara in that both are recensions of the Vdthula/Agneya/Kdlottara. 

The only problem with this as an interpretation is that the disposition of implements 
given does not seem to be that of the Brhatkdlottara [NAK 5-778/vi, f.20 v , quoted from 
Sanderson *1994:1, 13:61c-63b]: 

nTlanJrajanaracakhadgaksavalayabhayam 
satrisulam harasyoktam daksine pancabahavah 
bTjapuram dhanus carma varadam ca kamandalum 
vame tu devadevasya bahavah panca kTrtitah. 

daksine ] conj. SANDERSON; ca daksinena MS 

Did Jnanasambhu (or Trilocanasiva’s great-great-grandson) have a different text of the 
Brhatkdlottara ? 

85 Brunner’s Planche VII misrepresents this because she has mistranscribed parasu 
with vara. 

86 pasabhTtivaram ] conj. AchaRYA; pasam bhTtiharam Ed. We are grateful to Diwakar 
ACHARYA for drawing our attention to this verse and for repairing it. 
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have led us to exclude it: 1) it is omitted in a range of sources that we 
consider relatively independent (including the Mrgendrapaddhatitika ); 
2) no mention is made in the verse of the fact that it gives an alterna¬ 
tive visualisation; and 3) it appears to be a dhyana of Sadasiva that 
is relatively complete in itself, repeating a number of the generally 
applicable features that have already been mentioned in our text (e.g. 
his having five faces, the crescent moon as his diadem, etc.). 

In conclusion, it seems to us that Aghorasiva is more consistent than 
he might at first appear: in the Pancavaranastava he gives us what 
he regarded as the two most important traditions of visualisation, 
namely that both of the paddhati-tradition and of the East Indian 
images of his period (verse 32: see FlG. 44) and that of the Mrgendra , 
following an interpretation thereof that may not be obvious but that 
is not impossible (verse 31). In the Kriyakramadyotika he gives first 
that of the paddhafci-tradition, this time by simply quoting Soma- 
sambhupaddhati , then an alternative parallelled in the PurPa-Kamika 
and the Purascaryarnava , and then that of the Mrgendra , this time 
with the implements given in the same order as in the Mrgendra and 
without explicitly stating that he understands it to be a list of pairs 
to be put into opposing pairs of arms. Aghorasiva places considerable 
emphasis on the tradition of the Mrgendra : 87 he is the only known 
Indian author of a surviving Saiddhantika paddhati that is not based 
on the Kdlottara- text-tradition, 88 namely the Mrgendrapaddhati. 

34 srstisthitipralayafraksanafnamadheyaih krtyaih ] The standard list of 
the pancakrtya comprises creation, maintenance, resorption, occlusion 
(tirobhava) and grace ( anugraha ). A list of three krtyas, namely srsti, 
sthiti and samhara , is widely found, also in Puranic sources. Here, 
since anugraha is arguably referred to with pasatrayat... moksam, it is 
possible that raksana is to be understood to refer to occlusion. Another 
possibility might be to understand pralayaraksana as a unit, perhaps 
with the sense of ‘keeping in a state of melt-down’. 

We do not see how the reading °laksana° can be very satisfactorily 
interpreted, but perhaps it is just possible to understand ‘whose names 
(° namadheya) are (°laksana°) creation, maintenance and dissolution’. 

87 See introduction p. 28. 

88 See Sanderson 2004:353-77 for a discussion of the relationship between Saiva scrip¬ 
tures and paddhatis (including references to lost Cambodian manuals of ritual based on 
other scriptures). 
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pasor malam alam paripacya refers to the mature doctrine that the 
soul’s impurity must first ripen before that individual may receive a 
salvific saktipata , which is in turn a necessary condition for diksa (see, 
e.g. Tantrikabhidhanakosa II s.v. karmasamya 1). 

35 What are alluded to here with panca suddhTh are the five purifications 
that must necessarily precede worship. They are listed in Soma- 
sambhupaddhati 1, 111:46, KSTS 160: 

ittham atmasrayadravyamantralingavisuddhisu 
krtasu devadevasya pujanam nanyatha bhavet. 

‘Only when the purifications of the self, the locus, the substances, 
the mantras and of the lihga have been thus performed [should] the 
worship of the God of gods [take place]; not otherwise.’ The same list 
appears in, for instance, Sivapujastava 13, Purva-Kamika 4:37-38b, 
Suprq.bheda , kriyapada 8:17 and various later texts. The earliest text 
in which they occur, as far as we are aware, is the Sarvajnanottara, 
where they appear in a different order (19:9): 

sthanasuddhyatmasuddhim ca dravyasuddhim tathaiva ca 
mantrasya lingasuddhim ca viditva karmakrd bhavet. 

• “suddhyatmasuddhim ca ] N,; °sudhyatmasuddhl ca M 2 ; 
°suddhatmasuddhl ca T. 334 

The purification for which the most elaborate instructions are given 
(e.g. SP1 III:16ff) is atmasuddhi , which is also called dehasuddhi 
and, most commonly, bhutasuddhi , since it involves the ‘purification’ 
through yoga of the elements that make up the body. 

This verse explains the benefits that Siva bestows upon putrakas, who 
have received the standard salvific diksa that effects liberation upon 
their death ( asadyonirvanadTksa ) and that is known as sabTja because 
it comes with the obligation that they must follow the post-initiatory 
rules of the cult (samaya). 

In 35d pradisasi seems likely to be primary. Note that the sources 
other than P‘ all seem to transmit texts with a different solution for a 
missing sixth short syllable. We assume that the syllable pr a- dropped 
out in their common ancestor and that various transmitters, counting 
only five short syllables, registered a problem with the metre and tried 
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to repair it at that point, i.e. at the fifth syllable, rather than trying 
out the possibility that there was a gap earlier in the sequence of short 
syllables. 

36 This verse explains what Siva bestows upon another class of initiate: 

the pleasure-seeking sadhaka. Such initiates obtain the pleasures they 
desire in other worlds than our own, before ultimately realising liber¬ 
ation. 

37 Following our rather tentative reconstruction of this verse, we might 

translate as follows: ‘As for those who choose to take the various 
rewards of this world that provide no peace to the ills and diseases 
of their hearts, having bestowed upon them all those, O Lord, up to 
the moment of their deaths, you then liberate them.’ If we were to 
accept the reading °santyai, then we would interpret ‘in order to set 
to rest the ills and diseases of their hearts’; but we have preferred to 
follow the reading according to which the pleasures of this world do 
not provide peace to the heart. 

Can this refer to sadhakas who deliberately choose the pleasures of 
this world? It seems more likely to us that this rather refers to the 
class of initiates too absorbed in the affairs of this world to be able 
to perform post-initiatory duties. Those who by their devotion show 
themselves to be ripe for salvific diksa and yet incapable of follow¬ 
ing the post-initiatory rules of the cult receive an asadyonirvanadlksa 
that guarantees liberation upon death but that is free from the obli¬ 
gation to follow the post-initiatory obligations and that is therefore 
said to be nirblja (‘without seed’). Among those for whom such an 
obligation-free salvific initiation is appropriate the Kirana includes the 
category of the bhogin (6:5). Ramakantha explains ( Kiranavrtti 6:6.7 
and 15-16) that this does not mean someone who is ‘fixated upon plea¬ 
sure’ ( bhoganisthah ), but rather ‘one who has learnt the disciplines of 
grammar, hermeneutics, and [epistemology], and attained the age for 
intensively practising them, but who does not practise them because 
of the distractions [of the exercise] of power, such as a king’ (sruta- 
padavakyadisastrah sampraptatadabhyasakalas caisvaryavyaksepat tv 
akrtatadabhyaso rajadir eva ). 

38 This verse is somewhat awkward: we suspect that it means: ‘[Whether 

it be] Saiva scripture or salvific initiation together with consecration 
[as an acarya], [or] the materials for worshipping you together with 
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worshippable [forms of yourself] and such, the destruction of afflic¬ 
tions of the heart, bhakti for devotees, and, in the home, wealth of 
incomparable beauty— [all these] come about. Whatever it may be, 
is there anything, O ocean of compassion, that it is not easy to obtain 
from worshipping your feet?’ The notion that the Lord supplies forms 
of himself to be worshipped is to be found, for example, in Kirana 
3:23ab and it is the idea behind the much quoted tag (for example in 
the commentary on Kirana 3:14): akaravams tva m niyamad upasyo 
na vastv anakaram upaiti buddhih and behind an often repeated half¬ 
line of the old Pauskara (quoted, e.g., ad Mrgendravidyapada 3:9ab): 
sadhakasya tu laksyartham tasya rupam idam smrtam. 

39 ‘After diksa, such karman as accrues to me, 0 Lord, when without fore¬ 

thought I perform what is contrary to what is ordained, may that all, 
without exception (eva), be blocked just by my meditating on you 
and not be such as to give rise to the fruit of my taking birth as a 
flesh-eating demon.’ 

The last pada contains an allusion to the scriptural rule given, e.g., 
in the Anandagahvara as quoted in Tantraloka 14:19ab: samayol- 
langhanad devi kravyadatvam satam samah. ‘By transgressing the 
[post-initiatory] rules [of the cult], o goddess, [there results] the con¬ 
dition of being a flesh-eating demon for a hundred years.’ 

The same half-line, with proktam for devi, is Sardhatrisatikalottara 
25:2cd, and belonged also to the old Pauskara that was known to 
Ramakantha, to which he attributes it in the Kiranavrtti 5:27.5-6 and, 
with the reading ajnavilanghanat proktam, ad Matangavidyapada 5:6 
(p. 108). Some version of the half-line may even have belonged to some 
version of the Raurava (see GOODALL 1998:176, n. 47). 

40 We understand the second half of the verse as follows: ‘And at the 

end, from the destruction of such karman as maintains me in this 
life ( prarabdha ) together with that trace of [remaining] impurity that 
accompanies my body, may I attain supreme liberation without en¬ 
countering obstacles.’ Aghorasiva is referring to the doctrine that the 
retributive force of all past and future actions is destroyed by means 
of the mantras in a salvific diksa, but that the karman which sustains 
the soul in his current body (usually called prarabdhakaryam karma ) 
is gradually used up in his current life by experience, rather than be¬ 
ing destroyed by mantras in the diksa. Thus, when the last karman 
that is prarabdhakarya has been experienced, the soul is released as 
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the body ‘falls’, and the affliction that he suffers from residual mala 
is also lifted. This residual mala —residual because it began to ‘ripen’ 
earlier, in order to enable Saktipata and thereby in turn diksa —is a 
contributory cause ( sahakari ) for continued embodiment, the principal 
cause being of course the prarabdhakaryam karma itself. This doctrine 
about karman is famously expressed in an extremely pregnant verse of 
the Kirana (6:20): 

anekabhavikam karma dagdhabTjam ivanubhih 
bhavisyad api samruddham yenedam tad dhi bhogatah. 

‘The retributive force of past actions of many births is made to have 
its seeds burnt, as it were, by mantras, as is future karman too; that by 
which this [current body is sustained] is blocked, for that [is destroyed 
only] by being consumed.’ 

41 The four substrates for worship referred to here are the linga, the anthro¬ 

pomorphic image (vyaktarupe linge ), the mukhalinga (referred to as 
vyaktavyakta , as, e.g., in Kirana 53:11), and the bare patch of ground 
(sthandila ). We could perhaps retain pasaplotat (the reading of T 
before correction): the sense, we suspect, would be the same: ‘release 
from the garment made up of the bonds and from sins’. 

42 The first two padas give the constituents of Aghorasiva’s list of eight 

‘body-parts’ involved in a prostration ( pranama ) with eight parts 
(sastariga). Appayadlksita (quoted by BRUNNER 1963:227, comment¬ 
ing on pranamam astahgam in Somasambhupaddhati 1, III: 101c, KSTS 
216c) gives four possible lists of constituents, the second of which is 
that of our verse: padadvayena karadvayenorasa sirasa vaca manasa 
dhiya drstya ca kriyamano dandapranama iti paksantaram. 

The third pada, which we interpret to mean ‘venerated ( abhiradhyam) 
by all groups of souls [of the yaga?] beginning with the Vidyesvaras’, 
obliquely refers to the fact that the first entities in the five-circuited 
yaga that are actually not part of Siva himself are the Vidyesvaras. 
Cf. Kriyakramadyotika § 50, p. 115: ...anantadibhih stuyamanam 
santustam sivam dhyatva... 

/ 

43-45 The curious presence here of a sequence of verses venerating Sakti 
beside the consortless divinity Sadasiva prefigures or perhaps reflects 
the growing importance of the goddess in the surrounding Mahesvara 
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context. We have stressed above, in our discussion of the visualisa¬ 
tion of Sadasiva, that the god is invariably consortless, but it would 
be more accurate to say that in all demonstrably pre-twelfth-century 
Saiddhantika tantras he is consortless. The first chapter of the vidya- 
pada of the Suprabheda (which again covers the visualisations of nitya- 
puja that had been treated in kriytipfida 8) actually gives place to a 
ManonmanT to the left of the enthroned Sadasiva ( Suprabheda vidya- 
pada 1:44-9): 

abhayam sulaparasum vajram khadgam tu daksine 
khetakanku£apasam ca ghantavaradavamake 
ity etair laksanair yuktam sadasivam iti smrtam 
tasyaiva vamaparsve tu adisaktir manonmanT 
va finer usnatvavac chaktir avinabhavinT vibhoh 
saktihinah sivo nasti sivahina na saktika 69 
ete samastadevas ca saktisambhumayah smrtah 
tasmac chivamayam proktam jagad etac caracaram 
ekavaktram caturhastam sarvabharanabhusitam 
nitambatatavistlrnam madhye ksamaip stanonnatam 
vamadisaktikopetam manonmanTm salaksanam 
dhyatva sampujayed dhTman jagatprltikaraya vai. 

Here it is not stated what she holds in these four hands; in the Siva- 
lingapratisthavidhi she is given a lotus, rosary and the gestures of 
protection and giving. 90 For a sculptural realisation of the two figures 
together, see Fig. 28. 

But notice that no iconographical features of Sakti are prescribed by 
Aghorasiva, who makes no allusion back to ManonmanT and who is 
careful to show, particularly in verse 46, that Sakti is not the goddess 
as others conceive her, but rather the power of Siva; and the words 
gaktim... saktimatah seem likely to have been chosen to remind the 
reader of the ontological inseparability of Siva and Sakti and hence to 

89 saktihinah ] IFP MS T. 18 (p. 135); saktihlne Edition. We may note, in passing, that 
the Suprabheda uses the same sort of argumentation to justify including the goddess in 
the visualisation as Aghorasiva uses to exclude her. 

90 Sivalihgapratisthavidhi p. 121: 

dhyayed devlm trinetram sasinibhavadanam vedahastam dadhanam 
savye padmam f w — w ~ f varam apare cabhayam caksamalam 
divyair abharanair vibhusitatanum brahmadibhih pujitam 
devair eva manonmanTm pratidinam kamarthadaylm subham. 
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support the position that ManonmanI need not be visualised, it being 
an axiom of the Siddhanta that gunin and guna and therefore also 
saktimat and Sakti—are ultimately indivisible. Cf., e.g., the first half 
of Ramakantha’s opening verse to the Naresvaraparlksaprakasa: tain 
saktisaktimadrupam natva naresvaram param. Sadyojyotih speaks of 
the relationship between the two as that of body and embodied ( Tat- 
tvasangraha 52) : 91 

atra ca tattvadvitayam bodhadhyanaya siddhaye gaditam 

murtis tadvains ceti ca lesad uktis ca saktisakthnatoh. 

The oneness of Sakti, in spite of a multiplicity of labels justified by the 
multiplicity of her functions, is often asserted. By way of example, we 
quote Parakhya 2:41c-42b: 

karotTha yaya saktya saika bhinneva laksyate. 

tadbhedah krtyabhedena; na bhedah paramarthatah. 

What is not common in Saiddhantika sources before this period, how¬ 
ever, is the inclusion of iccha as one of a triad of fundamental pow¬ 
ers. This triad is typical of the non-dual exegetical tradition. Earlier 
Saiddhantika sources typically stress rather the centrality of a pair of 
powers : jnana and kriya. See, for example, Moksakdrikd 25cd: sarva- 
jnanakriyarupa saktir ekaiva sulinah. (See also Tdntrikdbhidhdnakosa 
II, s.v. jnanasakti and caitanya.) 

Aghorasiva’s contemporary Jnanasambhu also homologises with three 
powers (e.g. in Sivapujdstava 20 and 25). Cf. also our note ad 29, 
which identifies these three powers with Sadasiva’s three eyes (a ho- 
mologisation found already in the visualisation of Sadasiva given by 
Bhoja that we have quoted in our note on 31-2 above). 

44 desikangasthitavisvanathavyaparahastagnivibhaktarupa ] We interpret 
this compound as follows: ‘manifest in the fire and in the hand [that 
is the instrument] of the Lord of the universe’s act [of dtksa ] when 
He occupies the [initiating] acarya’s body.’ (Perhaps also conceivable 
is to take hastagni to mean ‘the fire that is the hand’.) For Siva’s 
occupying the initiating acarya’s body, see, for example, Moksakdrikd 
96ab: acaryasamsthito devo dlksasaktyaiva muncati. Cf. the follow¬ 
ing unidentified quotation from the end of Trilocanasiva s Siddhdnta- 
samuccaya (T. 284, p. 174): 


91 The numeration and readings are those of Filliozat 1988. 
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acaryamurtim asthaya mandativradibhedaya 
saktya yam kurute sambhuh sa sadhikaranocyate. 92 

45 Here Sakti is identified with the puranic figure of ParvatT (sailakanya ), 

with the Vaisnava figure of LaksmI ( kamala ), and with four femi¬ 
nine entities that different theologians regard as fundamental matter, 
namely Vak, prakrti (of the Sankhyas), maya and bindu. 

46 We at first adopted mamatra, tentatively interpreting as follows: ‘Having 

made “whole” ( sakalani krtv a) these limbs of Siva for me that have 
been brought here by Sakti for the accomplishment of the worship, 
please make the whole fruit of the worship become realised for me in 
such a way that obstacles are not encountered, 0 ParamesvarT; do you 
protect me!’ 

The expression sakalani krtva refers to the sakalTkarana, which is to 
say the imposition of mantras on the hands and body of the initiate, 
a rite described by Aghorasiva in the Kriyakramadyotika on p. 24 and 
quoted and translated by Brunner 1963:321-5. 

The limbs would be those of ‘me who am Sambhu’ because the worship¬ 
per identifies himself as &iva. The compressed account of antaryaga 
in the Sarvajndnottara is especially plain on this point, if somewhat 
riddling on others ( Sarvajndnottara 4:50-3): 

trimargavasthita saktih sarvasyadharana smrta 
tarn niyumjyadau 93 sarvatra tato mantraganam nyaset 50 
dharmam jnanam ca vairagyam aisvaryam ca catustayam 
yogapltham ca padmam ca pranavena tu vinyaset 51 
tritattvam vinyaset purvam karnikayam vicaksanah 
vyapayantTm adhas cordhvam punah saktim niyojayet 52 
tatas tv akarsayej jTvam sivibhutam niramayam 
purakena sikhantastham sivabljamayam param 53 

• 50abcd ] N,; om. T. 334 • 50a trimarga 0 ] em.; trmarga 0 

N, • 50c sarvasya 0 ] conj.] sarvasa® N, • 51a 

dharmam] conj.; dharma® N,, T.334 • 52a tritattvam] 

em.; trtatvam N,; tatvam T.334 • 52c vyapayantTm] 

em.; dhyapayantlm N,; vyapayantim T. 334 • 53a tatas 

tv akarsayej jTvam ] em.; tatas tv akarsaye jTvam N,; tatas 

92 yam kurute sambhuh sa sadhikara® ] em.; ya kurute sambhuh sa sadhikara°T. 284 
93 niyumjya is assumed to be an aisa form for niyujya. 
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cakarsayej jivam T. 334 • 53c purakena siva° ] T. 334; 

purakena siva° N t 

‘The Power that resides in the three paths [viz. the three principal 
channels of the body] is (smrta) the fundament of everything. Having 
in all cases installed her first, he should then place the group of [re¬ 
maining] mantras [of the throne]. With the pranava he should install 
the group of four, [namely] Dharma, Jfiana, \airagya and Aisvarya, 
[and then] the yogapTtha, 94 the lotus. The wise should first place the 
three tattvas in the calyx. He should again connect the Power, which 
pervades [everything] above and below. Then, using the [yogic prac¬ 
tice known as] puraica, he should draw in [his] soul, which has become 
Siva, free of defilements, situated in the crest(?), consisting of the 
Siva-seed-syllable, supreme.’ 

But we have now decided (not unanimously) to reject our first inter¬ 
pretation and have instead conjectured bhaktyupahrtani mayatra, in¬ 
terpreting thus: ‘These are the elements that I have brought together 
with devotion for the worship of Siva; having made them into Siva 
(sakalani Jcrtva), please make the whole fruit of the worship become 
realised for me... 

We also considered P^’s etani catra racitani maya hi sambhor angani 
pujanavidhau sakalani bhaktya , which might appear to clear away the 
difficulties posed by the verse’s opening, but it is awkward because it 
leaves this first half of the verse without a clear connection with what 
precedes or follows it, which means that we would have to take it as 
a separate sentence the flavour of whose particles (ca and hi) would 
not be obvious: ‘Now (ca?) I, for my part (hi?), have with devotion 
arranged here all these elements for the worship of Siva.’ 

47 We are assuming anamata to be a second person plural imperative: Ven¬ 
erate Tsana, who is seated in the North-East corner of the pericarp of 
the lotus... ’. Note that in the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 46, p. 107) ISANA 
is placed on the North-Eastern petal (cf. Mrgendrakriyapdda 3:19c, 
quoted below), but the visualisation is otherwise the same: ... Jsana- 
dale 

sphatikabham jagaddhetum trinetram candramaulinam 
saumyam prasannam Tsanani trisulabhayapanikam 

94 For the difficulty of determining what the term yogapTtha refers to in different texts, 
see remarks on p. 23. 
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Both the Kirana and the Matanga, as can be seen from the quotations 
immediately below, place Is AN A in the centre, a prescription which is 
rejected by Nirmalamani (p. 110). 

These brahmamantras are excluded from the garbhavarana in the 
Somasambhupaddhati (as noted by BRUNNER 1963:208) and this is 
probably because they are omitted in the Dvisatikalottara , for see note 
on 53 below. Their inclusion by Aghorasiva might reflect his emphasis 
on the ritual tradition of the Mrgendra (alluded to in the note on 31-2 
above), which includes them; but it could reflect other Siddhantas also, 
since the inclusion of the brahmamantras is actually there the norm, 
or it could be a throwback to Bhoja, whose Siddhantasarapaddhati, 
although it is theoretically based upon the Dvisatikalottara, also in¬ 
cludes them. 95 In the Mrgendra, incidentally, they are given in the 
reverse order, concluding with I^ana ( kriyapada 3:18-19): 

tatah sailkhendukundabham ajatam pascime dale 
lohitam vamarn audTcye ’ghoram daksinato ’sitam 
param paurandare pTtam Tsanam sphatikaprabham 
karnikesanabhagastham yajed avahya pujayet 

The same order is followed in the Kirana (20:30-31): 

karyam etat tato ’hgani bhogasthanesu pujayet 
Tsam sphatikavan madhye purve kuhkumavan naram 30 
daksine ’hjanavad ghoram saumye vamam kusumbhavat 
pascime candravat sadyam agneye hrdayam sitam 31 

• 30a karyam etat tato ’hgani ] D 1 ; krtva yagadikan mantran E 0 

• 30b pujayet ] D 1 ; vinyaset E D • 30d kuhkumavannaram ] 
D’Ed”*; kanakavannaram E D • 31cd candravat sadyam 
agneye ] D l ; candravaj jatam hy agneyyam E D 

The term bhogasthanesu refers to the worshipping of Siva’s heads and 
other ‘body-parts’, viz. the angamantras, outside Sadasiva’s body. 
The term seems to appear first in the Kirana and it is attested in 
the Mrgendra (kriyapada 3:55); it has been widely adopted in pad- 
dhati-literature and in the later tantras, where it comes to be used, 

... iti layahgesu sampujya, madhye Tsanam, purvadaksinottarapascimesu 
tatpurusadm sampujyagneyaisananairrtavayavyesu hrcchirahsikhakavacani sampujya, 
purvadaksinapascimottaresv astram pujayitva.. . (text of Sanderson 2005*). 
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apparently from the eleventh century onwards, in contradistinction 
to layasthana ( Mrgendrapaddhatitika , p. 154), layangasthana ( Kriyd.- 
kramadyotika § 45, p. 107) or layanga (Bhoja, as quoted in fn. 95 on 
p. 154 above; Jndnaratnavali GOML 14898, p. 112; Mrgendrapaddhati, 
p. 10; Suprabhedakriyapada 8:135; Uttara-Karana 92:38, 95:16, 96:7; 
Prasadadipikamantratippani f. lOr). This latter group of terms refer 
to the heads and other body-parts of Sadasiva when contemplated 
inside him. 

Turning to the Matahga , we find that it prescribes first four-faced, 
four-armed visualisations of the heads and body-parts in the course of 
nityapuja, and then later four-faced, eight-armed sculptural represen¬ 
tations of a hand-span in height. The first prescription, including all 
the mantras, reads as follows (kriyapada 3:83c-91): 

nirvartyaivam vibhoh pujam Tsanam karnikopari 83 
goksTradhavalam dhyatva pujayet kusumadibhih 
karnikarasamaprakhyam pragdale purusam nyaset 84 
aghoram daksine nyasya bhinnanjanacayopamam 
dadimlpuspasamkasain vamadevam tathottare 85 
sankhakundendusamkasam sadyojatam tu pascime 
nyasyed dale yathanyayam sugandhikusumadibhih 86 
muktaphalasamam dhyatva sarvatmanam atharcayet 
agneye tu dale samyak sudhupadibhir adarat 87 
susivo yac chirah proktam aisane tu dale tatah 
svacchavaiduryasamkasam dhyatva pujyam sada budhaih 88 
tadillatapratTkasam jvalinim nairrte dale 
kulisabham sada varma marute pujayed dale 89 
dalagresu nyased astram samvartanalavarcasam 
caturbhuja£ caturvaktras trinetra baddhamaulayah 90 
svaminah sammukha dhyeyah pujyas capi yathakramam 
gandhapuspapavitradyair gayatrya sadhakottamaih 91 

The prescription for sculptural representation, however, is as follows 
(Matangakriyapada 14:l-6b): 

atah param pravaksyami mantranam amitatmanam 
rupakani vicitrani siddhidany anupurvasah 1 
Tsanah sphatikah karyah sauvarnah purusas tatha 
rajavartamayo ghoro vamadevo ’tha vaidrumah 2 
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karyas taramayah 96 sadyah sampurnavayavah subhah 
muktasmaghatitah pujyah sarvatma sadhakottamaih 3 
sirah sankhamayam karyam vaidrumT jvalinT sikha 
pusyaragamayam varma sastam va padmaragajam 4 
indranllamayam castram phaladam mantravadinam 
vaitastikapramanah syus caturvaktra mahaujasah 5 
sarve castabhujah karya laksanajhena silpina 

The Svacchanda (2:106c-108b) represents the brahmamantras of the 
inner circuit all with five faces and ten arms, 97 showing varada 
and abhaya. Ksemaraja comments that although only these two 
mudras are explicitly mentioned, further implements are to be 
understood (varabhayakaratvam khadgakhetakapasankusadarapinaka- 
mundakhatvangopalaksanaparam). 

Note that none of the scriptural sources cited above that we know to 
be earlier than Aghorasiva give detailed individualised prescriptions 
for the personages of this innermost avarana, sometimes called the 
garbhavarana , that is to say for the brahmamantras and angamantras. 
We do not know what Aghorasiva’s sources were for them. Even the 
Jndnaratndvali does not give such detailed prescriptions, but cites in¬ 
stead one or two accounts, the most circumstantial of which it at¬ 
tributes to the Satsahasra , an account of the circuits that seems to 
be drawn from the Matariga, but blended with the Kirana (GOML R 
14898, p. 115). 

The Prayogamanjari clearly follows a quite different tradition for their 
visualisation (16:73-7): 

trinetrah kundasahkasas caturvaktras caturbhujah 
jatabhasurabalenduh sadyojata udahrtah 
vamadevo bhaved raktas caturasyabhujojvalah 
trinetrah strTvilasas ca nanamandanamanditah 
aghoro damstraya bhTmo bhinnahjanacayaprabhah 
astabahus trinetras ca caturvaktro jatadharah 
caturbahus trinetras ca yogi sarvasukhapradah 
taptakahcanasahkasas tatha tatpurusah smrtah 
suddhasphatikasankasas tejorasih sadasivah 

96 This is probably silver. It would presumably be difficult to find a pearl of a hand-span 
across. 

97 This may seem a large number, but the principal deity of this tantra, Svacchandab- 
hairava, has eighteen arms (Svacchanda 2:88b-94b). 
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dasabahus trinetro ’bhud isanah pahcavaktrakah 

48 It is not stated here that TATPURUSA should be placed on the East¬ 

ern petal, but it is so stated in the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 46, p. 107): 
vaktrapancakebhyo vaktram adaya, l om hem tatpurusavaktraya 
namah ’ iti purvadale 

pTtambaropavItam ca naram kanakasannibham 
matulangaksasutre ca dadhanam candramaulinam 

iti dhyatva yajet. 

49 The visualisation in the Kriyakramadyotika, (§ 46, p. 108) is the same in 

almost all details, but there he is said to be saumya rather than bhTma 
and he carries a stick in place of the damaru: 

tryaksam maulTndubhrtsaumyam 98 kundalalamkrtam tatah 
babhrubhrusmasrukesam ca damstralam 99 vikrtananam 
kapalamalabharanam sarpavrscikabh usanam 
khatvangam ca kapalam ca khetakam pasam eva ca 
vamahastacatuske tu daksahastacatustaye 
trisulam parasum khadgam dandam caivarimardanam 
evam navambudabhasam aghoram sarvakamadam. 

The sculptural prescription in Matahgakriydpdda 14:6c-8 gives a range 
of different implements (but not enough to fill 8 arms, which, according 
to 14:6ab, he should have). 

Tsaddamstrakaralasyapralambodarasamyu tam 6 
lambosthacibukaghranam vrttanetram trilocanam 
sulapasahkusakaram bahurupam athojjvalam 7 
kapalahastam srTmantam brhatskandham mahananam 
vistTrnasirasam bhadram sarvadustabhayamkaram 8 

50 Only with the last-minute discovery of P* did we settle upon a possible 
reading for the last syllables of this verse. We earlier disagreed over 
two proposals: one was to emend E D ’s reading to sumukham smita- 
vamadevam , which leaves an odd karmadharaya and the need to supply 
vande from either the previous or the following verse, and the other to 
conjecture sumukham smara vamadevam, which would have supplied 


98 maulTndubhrtsaumyam ] conj.\ maulTnduhrtsaumyam Ed. 
"damstralam ] em.; damstralum Ed. 
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a singular main verb ‘remember!’ (cf. lOld) instead of a plural (cf. 
47a). The visualisation of the Kriyakramadyotika is not particularly 
close in its formulation (§ 46, p. 108): 

vamam raktam suraktabhamalyavastropavltinam 
t unganasarunosnlsam khadgakhetakapanikam 

No mention is made there of the colour of the eyes, but we have never¬ 
theless accepted Pj’s 0 netrayugmam, which receives support from the 
corrupt reading in the quotation in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika, and 
which enables us to avoid supposing a somewhat lame repetion of the 
syllables °kusumambaragandhabhusyam, which occur in 51a. 

51 Here pascat should be taken to mean ‘on the Western petal’. The visu¬ 

alisation of the Kriyakramadyotika is similar (§ 46, p. 108): 

sitasraggandhabhusadhyam sitosnTsam sitambaram 
saumyam maulTndusampannam balakaram trilocanam 
sadyojatam smitasyaikam varadabhayapanikam 

52 It is not made clear here what should be held in the eight lotus-like hands 

of each of the embodiments of the five brahmamantras according to 
the alternative visualisation given in this verse. In the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika (§ 46, p. 108) an alternative visualisation of all five together is 
given, in which the attributes they hold in their eight arms are listed: 

Tsatatpurusaghoravamajan 100 saumyalocanan 
sugvetapTtabhrngasrgghimabhams 101 cat urananan 
jatamakutasobhadhyan sarpabalend u bhusitan 
vamair nagaksasutre ca nilabjam bTjapurakam 
sulabhayavaran saktim savyair dharayatah karaih. 

It is possible that Aghorasiva took this alternative visualisation from 
Matangakriyapada 14:1—5b (quoted above in the note ad 47). 

Note that, once again (cf. 47a and note on 50), the use of a second per¬ 
son imperative has led to confusion in the transmission. Presumably 
these forms confuse both because they have what can be mistaken for 
uninflected nominal endings and because most of the text is expressed 
in first person statements. 


1000 vamajan ] conj .; “vamajan Ed. 

101o mabhams ] em.\ “mabhamams Ed. (unmetrical) 
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53 Verse 59 reveals that these limbs are here visualised with human form. 
The description of this triple eye as mandalatritayasritam (literally 
‘residing in three orbs’) therefore cannot refer to the shape of the 
NETRA that is to be visualised on the tip of the North-Eastern petal of 
the lotus. In Kriyakramadyotikd , § 46 (p. 108) we read: netrebhyo 102 
netram adaya ‘om ham netrebhyo namah ’ itlsanasyottarabhage 

arunabham smaren netram drkkriyecchatmakam vibhoh 
tritattvarupavahnyadimandalatritayasrayam 
hrdadyamgoktavadanakaradharyadisamyutam 
ekasyam va trisulahihastam yogasi voktitah . 1 l):t 

The shape (of three orbs) appears then to refer to the shape in which 
the NETRA is to be found on Sadasiva’s body rather than to the shape 
in which it is to be visualised when extracted and placed independently 
on the lotus in the NE. In this latter place it is to be venerated either 
with one face and holding a trident and a snake or with the same at¬ 
tributes as are taught for the other limbs. Their attributes are given 
just below in the Kriyakramadyotikd (§ 46, p. 109, which, up to and in¬ 
cluding the word caturvaktran, is a quotation of Somasambhupaddhati 
1, III:87c-89a, KSTS 202-203c): 

padmasanasthan ardhendujatamakutadharinah 
trilocanams caturbahun sarvabharanabhusitan 
sivasyabhimukhan saktisulabhayavaranvitan 
caturvaktran athastram ca damstrinam pihgaladyutim 
dvibhujan ekavaktran va varadan abhayapradan 
sulabhayadharan vapi nidhyayet sadhakottamah. 

No colour is stated in our text for NETRA, but we learn it to be red 
from the Kriyakramadyotikd. As for its positioning, almost on the 
tip of the North-Eastern petal, to the north of Tsana (but not, it 
seems, at the very edge, since the SIKHA is placed to the North of it 
on the same petal (see note on 56 below), this does not derive from 
the scriptural source of mainstream paddhati-literature, the Dvisati- 
kalottara , since that text does not include a separate mantra for the 
eyes. Its disposition of the angamantras is as follows (4:5-6, f. 2”): 

102 This is glossed in Nirmalamani’s Kriyakramadyotikdprabhdvyakhya (p. Ill) with 
Tsanadipancamukhanetrebhyah. 

1031 ... according to the teaching of Yogasiva. Yogasiva is a paddhatikara quoted in the 
Isanasivagurudevapaddhati ( kriydpdda, uttarardha 11, p. 96) on the subject of the areas 
beginning with l K’ from which a desika should not come. 
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agneyyam hrdayam nyasya aisanyam ca siro nyaset 
nairrtyam tu sikham dadyad vayavyam kavacam nyaset 
astram disasu vinyasya karnikayam sadasivam 
samksepena may a skanda vidhanam parikTrtitam. 

See Fig. 6. It is worth remarking that this inner a varan a of the ariga 
mantras appears to be the only circuit taught by the Dvisatikalottara. 
even the five brahmamantras find no place, which must explain why a 
circuit of brahmamantras is not included in the Somasambhupaddhati 
either, for the mainstream Saiddhantika paddhati-tradition from its 
inception is, as Sanderson has shown (see fn. 36 on p. 95), essentially 
based on the Dvisatikalottara. 104 

As for the nature of the three mandalas and the inclusion of iccha in a 
triad of fundamental powers, see the annotation on verses 26 and 44. 
It is not clear to us that an identification of the three mandalas placed 
on the lotus with the three orbs of Sadasiva’s eyes is really intended 
by Aghorasiva, but, as our annotation on 26 reveals, Nirmalamani 
refers forward from the discs on the lotus to the Kriyakramadyotika's 
description of the netra just quoted. Siva’s three eyes are commonly 
homologised or identified with the sun, moon and fire (e.g. Ur -Skanda- 
purdna 114:87b; Lihgapurdna 48:2b, 75:7c, 95:20c; Haracaritacinta- 
mani 10:204a). 

The sequence of placement is odd—first netra in the NE, then 
hrdaya in the SE, then 6ikha in the NE (again), then 6ikha in 
the SW, KAVACA in the NW and finally ASTRA in all four cardinal 
directions. Leaving aside netra, which, as we have remarked, seems 
not to have belonged to the early set of ahgamantras, the sequence 
is probably archaic, for in spite of its oddity (on which Brunner re¬ 
marks, 1963:208, fn. 2, and 1985:51, fn. 4, without offering any explana¬ 
tion) it is found throughout the literature: Svdyambhuvasutrasahgraha 
14:18-19 (with ASTRA in the N); Dvisatikalottara 4:5-6 (just quoted); 
Sarvajnanottara 5:30-31c (wording almost that of Dvisatikalottara 

104 Sanderson has pointed out that from Brahmasambhu onwards, the major paddhatis 
(excluding Aghorasiva’s Mrgendrapaddhati , which may be a somewhat academic text) 
use the mantra-system of the Dvisatikalottara. A small part of Brahmasambhu s work, 
which appears to be the earliest Saiddhantika paddhati, survives: his opening three 
verses (Sanderson 2003* :8—9) date the work to Saka 860 (938/9 ad) and state that the 
teaching of the Dvisatikalottara has been followed: (2ab ukto mayaisa dvisatarthasamgT 
dTksavidhih). 
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4:5-6a); Kirana 20:31c-32; 105 Matahgakriyapada 3:87-9 (quoted in 
note 47 above); Mrgendrakriyapada 3:20-21b; Somasambhupaddhati 
1, III:85c-87b, KSTS 199c-201b; Svacchanda 2:108c-lllb; and Siva- 
pujdstava 41. Among these various relatively early accounts, only two 
include a NETRA: the Svayambhuvasutrasaiigraha, where it appears 
on the Eastern petal, apparently as part of a second circuit of ariga- 
mantras, but the text is not clear to us, 106 and the Svacchanda , in 
which it is placed rather at the end of the sequence and in the centre 
(2:108c-lllb): 

agnlsaraksovayavyacaturdiksu ca tan nyaset 108 
hrc chiras ca sikha varma astram ca pravibhagasah 
hrdayam raktavasnabham siro gorocanaprabham 109 
tadidvalayasamkasam sikham devlm vicintayet 
adhumram kavacaip vidyat kapisanfi castram eva ca 110 
jyotlrupapratTkasam netram madhye ca samsthitam 

The Purva-Kamika appears here to have adopted and modified its pas¬ 
sage about the inner circuit from the Svacchanda , retaining even the 
detail that they have five faces and ten arms (in other words the same 
number as Sadasiva, which would be somewhat unusual for circuit- 
deities). 107 

agnlsaraksovayavyacaturdiksu gatam yajet 451 
hrcchirasculikavarma netram astram yathakramam 
hrdayam candravarnabham siro gorocanaprabham 452 
tatijjvalanasamkasam Sikham samyag vicintayet 
adhumram kavacam nyasyed astram kapilavarnakam 453 
jyotlrupaprakasam ca netram madhyagatam smaret 

105 Here the positioning of ASTRA (referred to as KHADGA) is not made explicit. 

106 Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha 14:18-21: 

angadTnam anenaiva vidisasu samarabhet 
agneyadalamule tu pranavam hrdayam nyaset 18 
Tsane tu siras caiva nairrte ca sikham nyaset 
vayavyam kavacam tadvad dalagre *stram tathottare 19 
sarvatmanam siro ’starnam jvalinTm pihgalam tatha 
netram purvadalagre tu daksine ’stram pravinyaset 20 
gayatrTm pascime sthapya vidyahgani tu purvavat 
dalantaresu sarvesu tatah pasupatam nyaset 21 

107 Note, however, that Aghorasiva gives the Vidyesvaras four faces and ten arms in verse 

65 below, as well as in the Kriyakramadyotikd , p.226. 
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pancavaktrayutah sarve dasabahvindubhusitah 454 
nanabharanasamyukta nanasraggandhabhusitah 
dvirastavatsarakarah surupah sthirayauvanah 455 
prasannavadanah saumyas trinetrah svastikasanah 
murdhadibhyo hrdadibhyas tv anetavyah prabhor ime 456 
Tsanam netram aisanyam athava sadhako yajet 

Thus in the last half-line quoted here, it gives Aghorasiva’s positioning 
as an alternative, but its first recommendation follows the Svacchanda 
in placing the netra in the centre. The placing of NETRA in the 
Svacchanda has the air of an afterthought, for it is not listed among the 
mantras there (it is squeezed in, however, in Purva-Kamika 4:452b), 
nor is the place where it will be placed listed with the other places just 
before. 

In the Satsahasra as quoted in the Jhanaratnavali, the NETRA appears 
to have been added, in the East before the placing of the astra, to 
a modified version of the account of the Matahga , 108 and it seems 
probable that that text’s authority has been followed by the Prayoga- 
manjan, where it is worshipped again in the East, just before the 
ASTRA is worshipped in the four cardinal directions, 109 and also, of 
course, by the Jnanaratndvali , 110 Could it be that placing NETRA in 
the NE is an innovation of Aghorasiva? 

108 Jnanaratndvali GOML 14898, p. 115: 

agneyam hrdayam pujya muktaphalasamadyuti 
svacchavaiduryasamkasam aisanyam tu siro hi tarn 
sikham tu nairrte bhage tatidrupasamaprabham 
krsnavarnam tu kavacam vayavyadi — 
netram tu purvato dhyeyam somasuryagnisaprabham 
dalagresu nyased astram jvalatpavakasannibham 

109 Pray ogamanjari 16:61c-62: 

is tv a hrdayam agneyyam aisanyam tu siro yajet 
nairrtyam tu sikham istva vayavyam kavacam yajet 
abhyarcya purato netram diksu sastram atharcayet 

110 GOML 14898, p. 114: 

... hrdayam vahnipatrakam 

Tsanapatre siras cuda nairrte vayave fsivamf 

netram agre caturdiksu hetirajam ca bhTsanam 

Jnanasambhu’s tfivapujastava, however, in its somewhat coded pahcacamara verse 41, 
omits the NETRA. 
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For the various visualisation of these ‘limbs’, see Matahgakriyapada 
3:87-91b, 14:13c-6b (quoted above ad 47) and 14:9-1 lb; Somasambhu- 
paddhati 1, III:87c-90b, KSTS 202-4 (largely quoted above); Svaccha- 
nda 2:lllc-113 (according to which they are all five-faced and ten¬ 
armed); Sivapujastava 41 (all four-faced, four-armed, holding spear, 
trident, vara and abhaya); Prayogamahjari 16:87 (unclear). 

54 sarvATMAN is used as a synonym for hrdaya in a number of early 
Siddhantas, e.g. Svayambhuvasutrasahgraha 7:19, Matangavidyapada 
7:27, and Parakhya 3:74. It is one of a set of names— SARV ATMAN, 
susiva, jvalinT, pingala, and siv ASTRA — that are labels for the 
sivangamantras , which, in the paddhati-literature, are usually called 
hrdaya, SIRAH, sikha, kavaca, and ASTRA (or synonyms of these). 
See annotation on Parakhya 3:74-7. 

For the qualities with which this and the following angamantras are 
associated, cf., e.g., Somasambhupaddhati 1, 111:72—74b, KSTS 185c- 
187: 

tadvad angair nijair devo dhyatavyah paramesvarah 
hrdayam tasya cicchaktih sirad caisvaryam astadha 72 
nanyadhmam vasitvam yat sa sikhoparivartinT 
abhedyam paramesasya tejah kavacam ucyate 73 
pratapo duhsahas castram antarayapaharakam 

• 73c abhedyam paramesasya] KSTS; 111 abhedyam aribhih 
sastrais BRUNNER • 74a duhsahas castra 0 ] BRUNNER; 
duhsahah sastra 0 KSTS 

In her extensive annotation on the six gunas (1977:398-406), Brunner 
tabulates the equivalences of qualities and angamantras given in the 
printed South Indian Pauskara (1:65-8), the Purva-Kamika (4:364-6) 
and the above quoted passage of the Somasambhupaddhati , and she 
quotes and discusses two passages that homologise these six gunas with 
the six angamantras, namely Trilocanasiva’s Somasambhupaddhati on 
Somasambhu’s opening verse (which in turn quotes from an unknown 
Vivahavarttika ) and Ksemaraja’s Svacchandatantroddyota ad 1:64c- 
65b. 

111 CL the quotation attributed to the $ivatantrarahasyasdra in the &ivapu]dstavavyakhya 
ad 37. But the other reading is arguably supported by the fragment of the Kriyabrama- 
dyotika quoted below ad 57. 
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Two further parallels to our text’s homologisation of qualities and 
angamantras may be adduced, namely a five-verse unlabelled quota¬ 
tion in the Jntinaratnavali that is unfortunately too corrupt to be 
worth citing (GOML R 14898, p. 100) and Sivapujastava 37-8: 

namo ’stu samjhanahrde bhavaya 
namo gunaisvaryavisistam Ortaye 
namo ’paradhTnavasit varGpa- 
sikhaya tejahkavacatmane namah 
namah pasunam malakrntanaksama- 
sahapratapastradharaya suline 
namo ’vikaraya sadangamurtaye 
sadasivayamrtarupine namah 

55 Tsapatragatam... susivam sirah ] The crowded north-eastern petal, at 

least in the Kriyakramadyotika (see note on 47), already has TSANA 
and NETRA upon it. As we have seen (note before last), Kriyakrama- 
dyotika 46 explains that NETRA is further to the North on the petal; 
further on in the same passage (p. 109) it is explained that SIRAH is 
to the North of NETRA: sarvesitvalaksanam sirah sirodesad adaya ‘om 
him sirase namah’ itlsanadale netrasyottare... 

56 Even before seeing the correct reading of E D , we had assumed metathesis 

and conjectured vasitam aparadhmam (‘dominion which is not under 
the control of anyone else’) on the strength of the parallels in the 
Somasambhupaddhati (see note ad 54) and in the Kriyakramadyotika, 
§ 46 (p. 109): ... ananyadhlnavasitvarupasikham sikhaya ahrtya ‘om 
hum sikhayai namah’ iti nairrtadale. Nirmalamani ( Kriyakrama- 
dyotikdprabhavyakhya, p. Ill) glosses vasitva here with svatantrya. 
(Brunner (1963:194, fn. 6) comments on the same transmissional er¬ 
ror in the Devakottai edition of the Somasambhupaddhati.) 

The qualification vaksyamanakrtim presumably refers forward to the 
description given in 59 of the visualisation of all the angamantras to¬ 
gether, since there is no other later description of sikha in our text. 

57 We interpret the second half of this verse as follows: ‘I venerate 

[kavaca], who protects the universe, [who is] the fiery power of the 
immanent Lord that is greater than the universe’. But note that 
Madhyarjunasiva in his Siddhantadipika appears to take both visva- 
raksakara and visvadhikam tejas as proper names (T. 801 [=A], p. 93 
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and T. 112 [=B] p. 192): pingalam visvaraksakaram 112 visvadhikam 
teja iti paryayah. 113 The description of this mantra in the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika is not closely parallel (p. 109): parair abhedyam tejorupam 
kavacam. According to Matangakriyapada 14:11a, KAVACA should be 
represented with a fat belly brhatkuksi bhaved varma. 

58 We interpret: ‘I venerate sivastra, who has the radiance of the sun at 

the time of cosmic resorption, who is worshipped in the four cardinal 
directions...’ For the worship of the ASTRA in the four principal 
directions, see annotation on verse 54. 

The epithet bhlmanisvanam is surprising because it adds nothing to a 
visualisation. The sound that it has in the Kalottara' s mantra-system 
(which has been adopted by the paddhatikaras) is HAH. Matangakriya- 
pada 14:9-10b adds the details that the ASTRA should be a fierce-eyed 
dwarf, similar to AGHORA. It seems likely to us that the extra half-line 
found only in P* was consciously added to supply visual details, and 
we have therefore excluded it as secondary. Accepting it would mean 
assuming a six-pada verse, which Aghorasiva seems otherwise to have 
avoided, and an implausibly jarring repetition of ideas: kotisuryapra- 
kasakam repeats pralayarkabham. 

59 Cf. Kriyakramadyotika § 46, p. 109: 

padmasanasthan ardhendujatamakutadharinah 
trilocanarns caturbahun sarvabharanabhusitan 
sivasyabhimukhan saktisulabhayavaranvitan 
caturvaktran athastram ca damstrinam pingaladyutim 
dvibhujan ekavaktran va varadan abhayapradan 
sulabhayadharan vapi nidhyayet sadhakottamah 

60—4 Following verses 60-3, we place as follows (Fig. 8 ): Ananta (golden) 
E, Suksma (fire-coloured) SE, Sivottama (dark?) S, Ekanetra (bee- 
coloured) SW, Ekarudra (white) W, Trimurti (fog-coloured) NW, 
Srlkantha (red) N, Sikhandin (pale) NE. (Note that here too the 
colours are suited to those of the Lokapalas.) The alternative sequence 
of half-verses in P 3 , which may or may not be deliberate, gives us 
the same arrangement, but those in the cardinal directions are placed 
before those in the intermediate ones. Verse 64, however, gives us: 

112 visvaraksakaram ] A; visvaraksam B 

113 visvadhikam teja iti paryayah j conj.; visvakenteja iti paryayah A; teja iti paryayah 


B 
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Ananta E, Suksma S, Sivottama W, Ekanetra N, and then Ekarudra 
SE, Trimurti SW, Srikantha NW, Sikhandin NE (see Fig. 7), and it in¬ 
structs one to give them the colours of the Lokapalas in which they are 
placed. This placement is what we find in the Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya (6:10 and 6:42), but the colours are respectively red, black, 
white, red, white, red(?), black, red (assuming that 6:10d should read 
sitasrhnTlalohitah rather than sitasanmlalohitah), and these are not 
the colours of the appropriate directions (but see note on 66-7 below). 
It is almost this placement that we find in Matahgakriydpdda 5:52-55a 
(and in Purva-Kamika 4:465-6), except that the nyasa in the interme¬ 
diate directions begins in the NE (Ekarudra NE, Trimurti SE, etc.); 
but the Matanga goes on to specify (55c-56) that all are white, four¬ 
armed, four-faced, three-eyed and with moon crescents. Their colour 
is confirmed in the additional description given in Matahgakriydpdda 
14:llb-12b. 

62a We initially preferred kundendutuhinaprakhyam as the less banal read¬ 
ing, but we have adopted Pj’s kundendudhavalakaram on the grounds 
that it is probable that it is because it is original that it is transmitted 
in the Mrgendrapaddhatitika. 

65-66 There are thus three options in the Pancavaranastava: they may be 
ten-armed, eight-armed or two-armed. The Kriyakramadyotika (§ 26, 
p. 226) omits the eight-armed option mentioned here. Eight-armed and 
two-armed forms of the Vidyesvaras are given in Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya 6:11-12: 

sarve castabhujah saumyas caturasya jatanvitah 
sivayudhadharas tryaksah srnyasibhyam vina; kvacit 
digvarna jatilas tryaksah sulatrisuladharinah 
putahjalikarah sarve vidyesas caikavaktrakah 

• sulatrisula 0 ] conj.; sthulatrisala° Ed. 

The epithet £ivayudhadharah refers to them carrying the same imple¬ 
ments as Sadasiva, which in the first alternative of our text they nearly 
do, but the implements of 65 are slightly different in fact from those 
of 31 and 32 (and in fact from those of every other account known 
to us). Note that the alternative described in Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya 6:12 gives them the colours of the Lokapalas, which all of 
Aghorasiva’s prescriptions favour (here, in 60-3 and in 64). This is 
also indirectly stated in the Mrgendra, where both the Ganesvaras 
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and the rulers of the directions are said to have the same colours as 
the Vidyesvaras (kriyapada 3:22c and 23bc: gana ... vidyesanugata- 
tvisah/ evam asabbrto ’pi syuh). As to their form, the Mrgendra says 
only that they should be upon lotuses and holding lotuses (kriyapada 
3:24ab: .. .manubhrtah padmasthah padmadharinah). 

For the alternative in which only eight arms are to be visualised, no 
information is given for what they hold. 

67 Only two others of the divinities in this avarana of Ganesvaras are ex¬ 
plicitly described as being in a vimana (which presumably refers to a 
roofed shrine here), namely Bhrngin (69) and Candesvara (74); but 
it is probable that all eight of them are to be so visualised, since 
that appears to be the instruction of Mrgendmkriydpdda 3:24c: gana 
vimanagas tryaksah, and this is explicitly followed by the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika (§ 26, p.227): vimanastha ganah. 

Although Nandin here has four arms and earlier had only two (in verse 
9), we assume him to be the same figure. Note that all the members 
of this third avarana in some contexts are treated as doorkeepers, e.g. 
in the preliminaries to the pavitrarohana in the Kriyakramadyotika , 
p.151, and in Agnipurana 78:22 and 96:3. In the yaga in initiation 
taught in the Matanga , the circuits do not include the Ganesvaras, 
but these same divinities (except that Lohita and Visakha are found 
instead of Uma and the bull) occur instead as dvarapalakas of the 
gateways in the four directions (kriyapada 7:7-8): 

dvarapalan samabhyarcya dandinas te mababalah 
purvatab skandanandTsau daksine kalalohitau 
bhrngTsas ca ganesas ca pascime dvarapalakau 
candesvaro visakhas ca pujyav uttaradiksthitau. 

We have referred above (note ad 14-15a) to the fact that some of 
the members of this ganesvaravarana over the centuries gradually ac¬ 
quired shrines ranged round the central linga in South Indian tem¬ 
ples. The first to appear is probably Candesvara in the North East 
(for a discussion of early cases, see note ad 101), presumably be¬ 
cause, unlike the others of this group, he has a clear function in the 
liturgy (at least in that of the Siddhanta), namely that of receiving the 
nirmalya, 114 His shrine sometimes appears to be directly North of the 
main shrine, but this is because building campaigns typically extended 


U4 For discussions, from different perspectives, of this function of Candesvara, see Brun- 
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the central structure eastwards. Some form of the Goddess (Durga) 
is commonly placed in one of the niches ( devskosths ) of the North¬ 
ern wall of the main shrine in many Cola temples (which some choose 
to see as a projection to the North of Sadasiva’s VAMADEVA-aspect, 
e.g. L’HERNAULT 2002:5), but in early Cola temples where there is 
an independent roofed structure for her to the North of the lings,, 
this separate roofed structure seems always to be a later addition. It 
seems as though it is not until the late Cola period, in the reign of 
Kulottuhga I, according to BALASUBRAHMANYAM (1979:21 and 288, 
for example), that the construction of a shrine for the Goddess was 
planned at the same time as that for Siva. The examples known to 
us of roofed shrines added to the South-West and North-West of the 
lings for Ganesa and Skanda respectively are also late, for instance at 
Tanjore (L’Hernault 2002:30-1); but these two appear also to have 
old shrines in these directions, without vimanas above them, in the 
prsksrs (see the iconographic plan of L’Hernault 2002:23). 

Bhrngin and Mahakala seem to have been neglected in the typical 
temple of the Tamil-speaking South, and the two remaining members 
of this group, namely Nandin and the bull, visualised in the East and 

NER 1969 and Edholm 1984. It may, we suspect, be partly Candesvara’s position in 
the North East in the circuit of the Ganesvaras that has led to his being placed in the 
North East; but his position there may predate his forming part of the circuit. Others 
have suggested or implied (see L’HERNAULT 2002:30) his being identified with Siva (whose 
direction is the North East) or the fact that the North East is the ‘end of the circumambu- 
latory circuit’ and so the most convenient place for the devotee ‘to testify that he does not 
carry away the possessions of the god’ ( ibid L), or the fact that placing him in the North 
East puts him near to the spout ( gomukha ) carrying away to the North whatever libations 
are poured over the linga {ibid.). As for the North East being the end of the circumam- 
bulatory circuit, this seems as likely to be caused by Candesvara’s being positioned there 
as to be itself the cause of this arrangement. L’HERNAULT mentions {ibid.) that there 
are West-facing shrines that have Candesvara in the North West without naming them. 
The West-facing temple to Sivasurya that we have discussed above (ad 3-5) certainly has 
Tejascanda in the North East. 

It is worth noting (as a piece of what could be regarded as counter evidence to our 
suspicion) that the Sivopanisat , a text of the givadharma-corpus, though it mentions only 
two others of this circuit (namely Nandin and Mahakala on the doorposts in 2:15), appears 
to assign the North East to Candesa (Sivopanisat 2:17c-19b: 

tan mahanasam agneyyam purvatah sattramandapam 17 
sthanam candesam aisanyam pusparamam tathottaram 
kosthagararn ca vayavyam varunyam varunalayam 18 
samTndhanakusasthanam ayudhanam ca nairrtam 
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West respectively, seem to have become confused together (see note 
ad 9-12). The bull is placed in the East in his own roofed shrine 
and is very generally referred to as ‘Nandin’. An additional ‘Nandin 
is sometimes placed on the left-hand side (as one enters) of one or 
more of the Eastern gateways. This human figure, referred to as Ad- 
hikaranandin, typically has his hands clasped in anjali and a weapon 
(often a sword) tucked into the crook of his arm (see L’Hernault and 
PlCHARD 1990:65 and the iconographic plan [Fig. 36] on p. 61) and his 
face is typically that of a man (see Fig. 18) or that of a bull (see Fig. 
17), but it may also be that of a monkey (see Fig. 16), suggesting a 
rather complete confusion of the bull and the watchman-devotee, who 
was made by Devi to wear the face of a monkey (see fn. 41 on p. 100 
above). We do not know whether the first appearances of these various 
developments have been traced and pinpointed in time and place. 

Emmanuel Francis has kindly pointed out to us (letter of 20.vi.2005) 
that the representation of a monkey-faced guardian that should prob¬ 
ably be identifed as Nandin is to be found to the entrant’s right of a a 
rock-cut Pandya shrine in the deep South, namely that of Kunnattur 
(Kunnattur), near Madurai: see FlG. 15. This figure is referred to 
by SOUNDARA Raj AN (1998:89), who compares it to another monkey¬ 
faced doorkeeper in Kottukkal (Kottukkal), near Anchal in South Ker¬ 
ala (1998:107 and Plate XLVII), which has no partner guarding the 
left-hand side. SOUNDARA Rajan identifies both monkey-faced figures 
as Hanuman, or rather as ‘nandi in the manifestation of Hanuman’, 
following an interpretation of a verse of the Ramayana that is absent 
from the text of the critical edition and that appears not to be con¬ 
sistent with its version of Nandin’s prophetic curse. 115 The dating of 
these rock-cut Pandya and Cera shrines is uncertain. 

The apparent randomness of the presence or absence of shrines within 
the prakara for the members of this circuit in South Indian temples is 
echoed in the Mohacudottara , f. 19v: 

ajam nandim mahakalam praci va vajrapaninam 

115 Nandin curses Ravana thus in Ramayana 7.16:14-15: 

yasmSd vanaramurtim mam drstva raksasad urm&te 
maurkhyat tvam avajanTse parihasam ca muhcasi 
tasman madrupasamyukta madvTryasamatejasah 
utpatsyante vadhartham hi kuiasya tava vanarah. 
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ardhanarisvaram suryam agnyeyam va hutasanam 
matrcakram ganesam va krtantam daksine sthitam 
asvinau snayusannaddham nirrtim nairrte nyaset 
mrtyughnam yoginam devam varune varunam nyaset 
sanmukham visvakarmanam vayavyam enagam nyaset 
kuberam lokapair yuktam saumye devim umam nyaset 
cakrinam candanamanam Tsanam va svagocare 
prasadabhimukhah sarve madhyasutravivarjitah. 

• snayusannaddham nirrtim nairrte ] conj.; 

snayu(bhrhgl)sannaddham nirrtyannairrte MS 

68 Again, although the Mahakala here has four arms, whereas the one 

in verse 11 has only two, we assume them to be the same figure. 
His position here to the South-East might be held to confirm the 
‘common-sense’ assumption (ad verse 11) that he was to be placed 
to the worshipper’s left on the doorpost, in other words to the South 
of the Eastern door. We have adopted the Mrgendrapaddhatitika's 
pairing kapalakhadga- and khetatrisula- against all the manuscripts, 
since with this configuration the prescription conforms to the repre¬ 
sentation at the base of the Sadasiva shown in Fig. 44 and with that 
given in the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya 6:245-6 (quoted above ad 
9-12): see Fig. 10. It is also confirmed by the visualisation given in 
§ 26 on p. 226 of the Kriyakramadyotika: 

, . i * •- . '.i I » ’ . f 

trinetrah pmakrsnango babhrusmasrusiroruhah 
mundakhadgau khetasule mahakalo vahan karaih 

Both in our texts and in the images the munda (severed head) and the 
kapala (skull-bowl) seem to alternate freely. 

*. . : ; t . * * ' . ‘ - 

69 For one account of how Bhrhgin became emaciated, see Haracaritacinta- 

mani 6 , which recounts how Bhrhgin, a convert (since, as the previous 
chapter recounts, he had been the demon Andhaka and had requested 
Siva to transform him into one of his bhaktas ), was so single-mindedly 
devoted to Siva that he refused to worship the universal mother ParvatT 
and actually rejected from his body all the fleshy parts that are, ac¬ 
cording to popular notions of embryology, the legacy of the mother 
(prakasa 6:15b-16): 




... svayogena baliyasa 


- 
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atyajan matrkam bhagam tvanmamsadi sarlratah 
tatah prabhrty asthiseso vavrte sa ganesvarah 
anamrah paramesvaryah sivabhaktiparayanah. 

His emaciation, though it may be accounted for differently elsewhere, is 
an invariable characteristic, hence the description we conjectured and 
found confirmed in E D : snayvasthitvannibaddhangam (‘whose body is 
made up of sinews, bones and skin’). No mention is made in our text 
of his having three legs, which he typically does in Cola-period rep¬ 
resentations (see, for example, the small dancing three-legged figure 
beneath the left leg of the Natesa at Gangaikondacolapuram (Kaiikaik- 
kondacolapuram) of which a photograph appears in Ganapati Stha- 
PATI 2002:67). A small image of Bhrngin dancing appears beneath 
the Sadasiva of Fig. 45. The prescription of the Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya (6:247-8) is more detailed (FlG. 14): 

krsah si ravan addhangas tv asthicarmavagunthitah 
vrddharupah sikhl hrstah ksamakuksih supandurah 247 
trinetrah sulapanis ca kaupinl ghrstakurcakah 
bhrngintiganas caiva nrtyan nityam sivagratah 248 

• 247b °gunthitah ] em.; °gunditah Ed. • 248c °ganas ] era.; 
°ganas Ed. 

In the Kriytikramadyotika he is also dancing and is given a top-knot 
(sikha), but there his attributes are a stick and a rosary (§ 26, p. 226): 

nirmUmsavigraho bhrhgT sveto dandaksasutradhrk 

nrtyams trinetrah sasikho devalokanatatparah 

* . f * , ; * • 

70 proktarupayutam ] This refers back to the description of Ganapati in 

verse 6, who in that place is black. We are uncertain about his 
colour here: we at first accepted the reading raktam of the major¬ 
ity of sources, until we became aware of P^’s reading, which probably 
confirms as original the Mrgendrapaddhatitika's tryaksain. 

71 The point that the bull is dharma incarnate is made also in the Kriyd- 

kramadyotika (§ 26, p.227) and in the Purva-Kamika (4:473c-474b): 

vrso vrsakrtis tryaksah kundendutuhinadyutih 
adharabhuto dharmatma pujyo nirrtigocarah. 
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The identification is made in Manusmrti 8:16a: vrso hi bha- 
gavan dharmah. For further details and references, see Sanderson 
2004:437-8, fn. 314 and 318. For the apparent conflation of Nandin 
and the bull and for the bull being placed in the East, perhaps as a 
consequence of this conflation, see notes ad 9-12 and ad 67 above. 

72 The principal option for the disposition of weapons in the twelve hands 
of Skanda differs only by one instrument in the Purva-Kdmika, which 
has a sword instead of a bell, and the four-handed option given in 
padas cd is also to be found there (Purva-Kdmika 4:475-477b): 

sadvaktro balavesas ca dvadasaksas tathabhujah 
saktikhadgapatakabjaprasakukkutadandabhrt 
varabhayadhanurbanamahaparasuman api 
caturbhujo dvibahur va bhavaty ekananah sriyai 
saktikukkutahastas tu varabhayasamanvitah. 

We may understand our verse thus: ‘Venerate in the NW the six-faced 
Sarabhava with twelve eyes [who rests] on the peacock, who is yellow 
and bears in his [twelve] hands a spear, bell, flag-staff, lotus, cockerel, 
dart, stick, the gestures of giving and of protection, a bow, an arrow 
and an axe, or, when he has a single face, with four hands, bearing a 
spear, the gesture of protection, a cockerel and the gesture of giving!’ 
Elsewhere, there is huge variation in what is held in the twelve arms (a 
quite different set of prescriptions appears, for example, in Pratistha- 
laksanasarasamuccaya 6:200—5 and a handful of others are tabulated 
by L’ Hernault 1978:210-11). 

The arrangement of the attributes in the twelve hands is not certain: 
if we read them in a single sequence, assuming that the left hands are 
given first, then the abhaya and varada both end up on his right side, 
which is unusual; but we know from the Bengal Sadasivas that both 
these gestures can be on the same side. If we read them as a sequence 
of left and right pairs, then some obvious pairs (again abhaya and 
varada, but also bow and arrow) get broken up. And it is odd, if they 
are in pairs, to have the sixth and seventh (which should not form a 
pair) linked together in a dvandva (prasadandau ). We have therefore 
preferred the first alternative in our iconographical table (s.v. Skanda). 
The illustration we provide (Fig. 40) does not appear to hold exactly 
the same attributes. 

The arrangement of attributes intended by Aghorasiva in the four- 
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handed visualisation is also not certain, but it is probably that given 
in § 26 on p. 227 of the Kriyakramadyotika, which gives only a four- 
handed visualisation: 

ca turbhujo balavesah skandah kanakasuprabhah 
saktikukkutahastas ca varabhayasamanvitah 

73 The same two accoutrements of the goddess are to be found in the 

Mrgendra, which uses the same expression for the second of them: 
she stands upon a lion ( kriyapada 3:25c: ... harau devl) and she holds 
a mirror ( kriyapada 3:24d: ... darpanodvaha). In the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika (§ 26, p. 227) she holds also a spear or trident ( suladarsakara - 
dvaya). Note that in Kirana 20:34 (quoted in note ad 83-5 below) and 
in the Sarvajndnottara (5:34) the circuit of Ganesvaras actually begins 
with the goddess in the North, a detail that is followed in the Pra- 
yogamanjari (16:64) and in the Saivacintamani (5:33), a seventeenth- 
century Orissan manual of worship. The Mrgendra , however, provides 
a precedent ( kriyapada 3:22c-23b) for beginning in the East. 

74 Candesvara will be described in 101. 

75—82 An avarana of 8 Lokapalas of the cardinal and intermediate direc¬ 
tions is common to accounts of mental worship (interior and exterior) 
and to temple iconography. Thus, as prescribed in the passage of the 
Sarvajndnottara quoted immediately below, we find inward-facing im¬ 
ages of them in vimanas arranged around the inside of the prakara 
of the great Tanjore temple (see Fig. 4 in L’Hernault 2002:23); 116 
in niches around the outside of the vimana of the Airavatesvara tem¬ 
ple in Darasuram (L’Hernault 1987, tome 2, PI. ico. II); and in 
niches around the outside of the soubassements of the Gopurams of 
the Darasuram and Chidambaram temples (L’Hernault 1987, tome 
2, PI. ico. IV and V). In some places, we find shrines with lingas in¬ 
stead of images for them, for instance outside the enclosure of the 

116 In fact, a number of these shrines are locked (e.g. those of Indra and Nirrti) or no 
longer house their images; but the splendid over-life-size images of Agni (in the corner 
of the kitchen, for the placement of which see fn. 114 on p. 168 above), Varuna, Vayu 
(whom Wessels-Mevissen, 2001:80, appears to have overlooked), and Isana can still be 
seen in their proper positions, and the identity of some of the others can be determined 
from low-relief sculptures on the vimanas above their shrines. L'HERNAULT 2002 gives 
small reproductions of those mentioned, and also of Yama, in Plate 17 and she observes 
(2002:24) that their mounts are depicted in many places still visible on the corners of the 
roofs above them (see Wessels-Mevissen 2001:80 and figures 297-300). 
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Chidambaram temple (kindly pointed out to us by Mr. Sivaraja DllX- 
itar) around the inside of the enclosure of the Arunacale£vara temple 
(L’Hernault, Pichard, Deloche 1990:61, Fig. 36), and along the 
course of circumambulation round the mountain ( giripradaksina ) at 
Tiruvannamalai (ibid. pp. 15-53). Brunner records (1990:21) that 
they are often represented simply by stone plinths (pTth a) arranged 
outside the temple compound. , 

The Sarvajndnottara prescribes that shrines ( mandira ) for them should 
be attached to the enclosing wall of the temple such that they face 
inwards to face the main shrine (19:35-6, N x , f. 36v; IFP T. 334, p. 112; 
GOML MS D 5550 [=M X ], p.3 of 2nd sequence): 

prakarabhyantare ’stau tu parsvesu nyasya mandiran 
prasadabhimukhah karya na garbham tais tu bhedayet 35 
indrapavakadharmesanirrtivarunanilan 
kuberam ca tathaisanam sthapayet tesu devatah 36 

• 35b parsvesu nyasya mandiran ] conj.; parsvesva * nya 
mandirat N x ; parsve vinyasya mantrirat M 2 ; parsve vinyasya 
mantrara U T. 334 • 35cd prasadabhimukhah karya 

na garbham tais tu bhedayet ] em.\ prasadabhimukha 
karya na garbhan tais tu bhedayet prasadabhimukhan 

kuryat na garbham tais tu vedhayet M 2 ; prasadani 
XdantidlnaX mukhan kuryanna garbha taistu vedhayet 
T. 334 • 36ab °dharmesanirrtivarunanilan ] conj.; 

°dharmmena nirrtirvarunanila Nr, °dharmesanirrtivarunalayan 
M 2 ; °dharmesanirtivarunanilat T. 334 

Many Saiva texts do not trouble actually to list all the Lokapalas and 
their weapons, presumably because they are considered to belong to 
the realm of samanyasastra. Perhaps the most detailed pre-tenth- 
century monographic account is that of the Kirana , which is relatively 
close to Aghorasiva’s text here (Kirana 52:56c-62b): 

kuryad indram nrpam yadvad vajrinam bahulocanam 56 
airavatagajarudham bhadram apsarasavrtam 
vahnim kuryad ajarudham pingalam pingalocanam 57 
vlrasanam saptajihvam saksasutram sasaktikam 
yamam kuryat sadandam tu sakopam mahisasanam 58 
tatsamanair vrtam vTraih kruddham lokabhayankaram 
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tathaiva nirrtim kuryat khadgahastam narasanam 59 
varunam pasahastarn tu svetahgam meghavahanam 
kuryat pTtambaram vayum dhumram dhvajakaram calam 60 
mrgasanam ca raktaksam kuberam bhusananvitam 
mesarudham gadahastam pTtam Tsah sito bhavet 61 
sulahasto vrsarudho jatamakutamanditah 

• 56c yadvad ] E D ; yaccad N,; yacca D 1 • 57c ajarudham ] 

D'E d ; ajarupam N, • 58a °nam saptajihvam ] E D ; 

°nastham kurwanam Nij °nam prakurvanam D loc ; “nastham 
kurvTta D lc • 58cd sadandam tu sakopam ] NiD^E,,; 
sakopam tu sadandarn D loc • 59ab vlraih kruddham ] 

E d ; vlram krsnam N,D l • 59c nirrtim ] E D ; nairtam N,; 
naihrtam D l • 60b megha° ] E D ; rupa°N,D l • 60d 
dhumram dhvajakaram calam ] N l D 1 ; dhumradhvajakarancalam 
E d • 61c mesarudham ] N,D‘; nararudham E D ; asvarudham 

Ep • 61d pTtam Tsah sito ] N,; pTtam Tsam sitam D 1 ; Tsanas 

tu sito E 0 • 62ab sulahasto vrsarudho jatamakutamanditah ] 

E d ; sulahasto vrsarudha jatamakutamanditah Nj; sulahastam 
vrsarudham jatamukutamanditam D 1 

It is probable that the account of the Somasambhupaddhati (SP4, 
11:129-38) derives from that of the Kirana and certain that it in turn 
served as the direct model for Aghorasiva, who incorporated it into 
his Kriyakramadyotika (§ 26, pp. 227-8): 

airavatagajarudham svarnavarnam kirTtinam 
sahasranayanam sakram vajrapanim vibhavayet 129 
saptarcisarn ca bibhranam aksamalakamandalum 
jvalamalakulam raktam saktihastam chagasanam 130 
krtantam mahisarudhaip dandahastam bhayanakam 
kalapasadharam kalam dhyayed daksinadikpatim 131 
raktanetram savarudham nllotpaladalaprabham 
krpanapanim asraugharn pibantaip raksasesvaram 132 
nagapasadharam hrstaip ratnaughadyutivigraham 
sasankadhavalam dhyayed varunam makarasanam 133 
aplnam haritacchayam viloladhvajadharinam 
pranabhutam ca bhutanam harinastham samiranam 134 
kuberam mesam asinam sagarvam kharvavigraham 
svarnacchayam gadahastam uttarasapatim smaret 135 
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Tsanam vrsabharudham trisulavyaladharinam 
saraccandravadatam ca candramaulim trilocanam 136 
anantam pundarikaksam phanadasasatair yutam 
vidyuddamapratikasam kurmarudham prapujayet 137 
pmam pltan caturbahum brahmanam caturananam 
hamsayanam ca bibhranam dandaksasrukkamandalum 138 

• 133c ratnaugha 0 ] BRUNNER; raktaugha 0 Kriyakramadyotikti 

• 135a mesam aslnam ] BRUNNER; manuj asinam MS D, Kriyti- 
kramadyotikti • 135c svarnacchayam ] BRUNNER; rakta- 
cchayam Kriyakramadyotikti • 137b °satair BRUNNER; °satT° 
Kriyakramadyotikti (which inverts the order of verses 137 and 138) 

• 137d prapujayet ] BRUNNER; krtaiijalim MS D, Kriytikrama- 
dyotikti 

We have not discussed early variation in the lists of Lokapalas, nor 
have we provided illustrations of them, since we may instead refer the 
reader to the monograph of Wessels-Mevissen 2001. 

77 It seemed odd to us that Yama should have been described as 
carulocanam, the epithet transmitted by almost all our manuscripts, 
and we were of course tempted to adopt Ed’s ghoradarsanam, but 
hesitated because of the suspicion that it might be a rather free guess 
on the part of the editor; the discovery of P* presented us with the 
reading ghoralocanam, which we have adopted. 

81 In place of Kubera, some tantric texts give Soma as the protector of 
the North (e.g. Jayakhyasamhita 7:7 4, Pdramesvarasamhita 11:98c- 
99b [=Isvarasamhita n7 9:96]). Instead of the mace (gada), the 
Pdramesvarasamhita assigns Soma a weapon called Sisira, which is 
mentioned as the weapon of Soma in Ramayana 1.26:19. Most 
Saiddhantika sources, however, follow the Kirana and Sarvajnanottara 
in having Kubera. Rare exceptions are the Svayambhuvasutrasangraha 
(4:67) and the Uttara-Karana (e.g. 24:230). (Soma appears also among 
the mantras of the Lokapalas after SP 1,1:71 in the text that BRUNNER 
has accepted, but the KSTS edition there has Kubera, which should 
be adopted in the light of the quotation given in the note ad 75-82.) 

117 For the dependency of the Isvarasamhita on the Pdramesvarasamhita , see MATSU BARA 

1994 : 28 - 31 . 
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As reflected in the apparatus to the passages of the Kirana and the 
Somasambhupaddhati quoted in the note ad 75-82 above, there is con¬ 
fusion about Kubera’s vehicle. Saiva texts appear to favour the ram 
over a human vehicle (thus also Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya 6:316), 
but our text has him sitting on his treasure instead. (Cf. Rao 1914, 
Vol. II, Part II, p. 536.) In South Indian representations, for instance 
that of the sequence of all the ten Lokapalas of our text carved in 
relief into three walls of the cella containing the high Cola life-size, 
free-standing Bhiksatanamurti at Brahmadesam (near Tirunelveli), 
Kubera appears instead upon a horse. 

83-5 Brahma is said here to be visualised in the form that has been de¬ 
scribed above (prokta.ka.ram), but this must presumably refer only to 
such details as his beard and colour (yellow), since he holds different 
attributes in verse 14. 

tatraivordhvadisanatham ] We assume that this means that Brahma 
is to be visualised also in the NE, this being a way of represent¬ 
ing the upwards direction on a flat plane (see note on 22). Visnu 
is not explicitly said to be placed in the SW (to represent down¬ 
wards), but we may assume that this is intended. The inclusion of 
these guardians of the ninth and tenth directions is not invariable: 
we have seen them included in the Somasambhupaddhati 4, 11:137-8 
(quoted in the note on 75-82 above), and this is typical in later sources, 
but we have seen them omitted in Kirana 52:56ff (quoted above in the 
same note), and they are also omitted, for instance, in Padmasamhita 
kriyapada 10:135 and Visvaksenasamhita 5:33 and 20:182, and in the 
Pratisthdlaksanasarasamuccaya's account of Lokapalas (6:310-17). In 
the Jayakhyasamhita , all ten appear, but Visnu is replaced by the ser¬ 
pent Sesa (13:121). 118 The same is the case (though the name given is 
Ananta) in Paramesvarasamhita ll:100c-101b [=Isvarasamhita 9:98], 
in Ajita 20:221, in Prayogamahjari 16:66. (We should note that their 
weapons also differ in the Vaisnava sources (see note ad 94-5 below).) 
The Mrgendra is not explicit on the point, but Narayanakantha’s com¬ 
mentary (on kriyapada 3:22c-24b) reveals that he does not include 
them, since he gives a list of only 8 vehicles on which the Lokapalas 
are mounted. Brunner plausibly suggests that they are a relatively 
recent addition (1998:120, fn.280). But they go back at least to the 
time of the Kirana, for, although they may be missing from the icono- 

118 Rastelli (1999:308) mistakenly records that the serpent is to be placed at the top. 
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graphical prescriptions of its chapter 52, they are listed in its account 
of the circuits in chapter 20, the text of which is defective in the edition 
and therefore worth quoting ( Kirana 20:33ff): 

nyastvanantam purah suksmam nyaset pascac chivottamam 
ekanetraikarudrau ca trimurtim srTgalam tatha 33 
sikhandim nyasya raktangarn pascat pTtambikam nyaset 
suddhavaiduryavac candam nandih syat padmaragavat 34 
haritas tu mahakalo bisimpatravad ganah 
kundavad vrsabho bhrngT sanmukho vidrumam yatha 35 
udagdiktah kraman nyastva vayavyantan ganesvaran 
indro vahnir yamo rakso varir vayur dhanadhipah 36 
Tsano brahma visnus ca purvad arabhya pujayet 

hemapingaladhumrambubisinlkundacandravat 
pravalakendunllaval lokesas ca kramoditah 37 
nyastva vajram nyasec chaktim dandam khadgam ca ban- 
dhanam 

dhvajam gadam trisulam ca padmam cakram kraman nya¬ 
set 38 

• 33a purah ] E D ; punah N,D'E^ • 33c ekanetraikaru¬ 

drau ca] E d ; ekanekaikarudrastu N,; ekenaikaikarudram tu 
D 1 • 33d srTgalam tatha] N,D‘; srTgaLam nyaset E D 

• 34ab sikhandim nyasya raktangam pascat pTtambikam nyaset ] 

conj sikhandi nyasya raktamgam pascat pTtambikamyaset N,; 
sikhandinam nyasya raktangam pascat pTtambikam nyaset ] D 1 ; 
sikhandinam ca vidyesan raktan(rakta E^) pTtambarannyaset 
E d • 34d nandih syat ] conj.', nandi syat N,; nandT 

syat D 1 ; nandinam E D • 35b bisimpatravad ganah] 
em.; bhisinlyatravad ganah N,; bi(bhi D“* c )sinTpatravad ganah 
D l ; om. E d (eyeskip) • 35c-37a ] D l ; om. E D (eyeskip) 

• 35c bhrngT] D 1 ; bhrngi N, • 36ab udagdiktah kraman 

nyastva vayavyantan ganesvaran ] conj.\ udadigktah kraman 
nyastva vayavyanta ganesvarah N, ; udagdiksu kraman nyastva 
vayavyante ganesvarah D 1 • 36cd rakso varir ] conj.; 
raksorvarir NjD 1 • 37b purvad ] D l ; purvar N , • 37c 

pravalakendunllaval ] conj. ( unmetrical ); pravalakendunTlava N,; 
pravalakendranTleval D 1 ; pravalakendranllabha E D • 37d 
lokesas ca kramoditah ] E D ; lokesasakramaditah N,; lokesah 
sakramaditah D 1 • 38ab nyastva vajram nyasec chaktim 
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dandam khadgam ca ] E D ; nyasta vajrarn nyasec chaktii 
dandakhadgo tha N,; nyastam vajramkuse saktirdandah khadgo 
’tha D l • 38c dhvajam gad am trisulam ca ] E D ; dhvajo gada 

trsulam ca N,; dhvajo gada trisulam ca D 1 • 38d kraman 
nyaset ] D l ; krama nyaset N,; ca vinyaset E D 

Another early context in which the directions of Up and Down oc¬ 
cur is that of cosmography. The 100 Rudras that bear the egg of 
Brahma are divided into ten groups in the ten directions and said 
to have the power of the Lord of their direction. The names of 
the Rudras of Up and Down appear (with various corruptions) in 
Nisvasa Guhyasutra 7:101-5 (f.64r), Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha 4:58- 
62, Kirana 8:105c-108b, Tantrasadbhava 10:685-8, Mataiigavidyapada 
23:14-16 and 23:41-3 and (without mention of the Lokapalas) in 
Mrgendravidyapada 13:133c-135b and Sarvajhdnottara 9:49 and 9:59. 
In what are probably the two most ancient of these passages, namely 
those of the Nisvasa Guhyasutra and the Svdyambhuvasutrasangraha , 
the guardian of Down is Ananta, but the guardian of Up is Sambhu 
instead of Brahma. In the Pardkhya too, when the 100 Rudras are 
reduced to a list of 10 principals (5:143), it is Sambhu and Ananta 
who rule Up and Down. 

Thus it seems that the earliest Saiva guardians of Up and Down were 
Sambhu and Ananta respectively, and that these were supplanted by 
Brahma and Visnu, conceivably because this echoed the Saiva myth of 
Siva’s appearance as a cosmic iiriga of which Visnu and Brahma were 
unable to find respectively the bottom and the top. 

As for 85cd, as we have constituted it, we take it to mean: alterna¬ 
tively, I venerate him as four-armed and three-faced, resting on the 
serpent as his bed.’ In other words, we assume that the first visuali¬ 
sation is of Krsna, given in 84-85b, and that the second is of a cosmic 
Visnu. The attributes of the four arms are presumably the same for 
both. 

88-95 There are similarities in the visualisations and even in the wording 
of the descriptions of the ayudhapurusas that are the weapons of the 
Lokapalas quoted with attribution to the Visnudharmottara by Mani 
( 1985:42-3), who is in turn quoting from Rao (1914, Vol. 1, Part II, 
Appendix C, p.78). The passage of parallel descriptions, which we 
have not been able to trace in the Visnudharmottara, therefore helps 
us to correct our text, but it can also be somewhat corrected against 
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ours, and against what may in fact be one of its sources, namely the 
Kriyakramadyotika, which gives many of the same visualisations in 
§ 26 on p.229, begining with a half-line that Rao does not quote: 
vajram syat purusah sthulah karkaso ’tidrdho ball Rao begins as 
follows: 

saktis tu yosidakara lohitahgT trikasrita 119 
dando ’pi purusah krsno ghoro lohitalocanah 120 
khadgas ca purusah syamasarTrah kruddhalocanah 
pasah saptaphanah sarpapurusah pucchasamyutah 121 
dhvajas tu purusah pTto vyavrtasyo mahabhujah 122 
gada pTtaprabha kanya supmajaghanasthala 
trisulam puruso divyah subhruh syamakalevarah 123 

The remaining descriptions in Rao’s passage are not parallel with 
ours: 


sankho ’pi puruso divyah suklahgah subhalocanah 
hetir fbahutithT saf strT bhindih syamatanuh puman 
sarah syat puruso divyo raktahgo divyalocanah 
dhanuh strT padmaraktabha murdhni puritacapabhrt 
evam astrani pujyani janlyat paramesvare 124 
uktanam caiva sarvesam murdhni svayudhalafichanam 
bhujau dvau tu prakartavyau skandhalagnau sada budhaih. 

The Kriyakramadyotika, however, (ibid.) adds two more parallel half¬ 
lines: 


padmam ca puruso divyah suklahgah subhalocanah 
sataracakrabhrn murdhni cakrah syamatanuh puman 

The Matahga does not describe each in detail, but gives the general 
instruction that their heads should be marked in some way with the 

n9 trikasrita ] conj vrkasrita RaO; trikonaga Kriyakramadyotika. It is more plausible 
that she should stand on a triangle (trikona in our text), a symbol of female power, than 
on a wolf. MaNI implies (1985:39) that ‘Agamic texts’ give the wolf as her vehicle, but he 
cites none, and we assume that he is basing himself on this passage alone. 

120 krsno ghoro ] Rao; krsnavapur Kriyakramadyotika 

121 sarpa° ] Rao; sarpah Kriyakramadyotika 

122 mahabhujah ] Kriyakramadyotika; mahabalah Rao 

123 divyah subhruh syamakalevarah ] Rao; divyo nabhassyamakalebarah Kriyakrama- 
dyotika 

124 pujyani janlyat paramesvare ] conj.; putani janlyat paramesvare Rao 
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weapons they represent before specifying the material of which each 
should be made ( kriyapada 14:15): 

vajradmam tu rupani prakurvTta sivastravit 

svastrordhvasirasah sarve kartavyas castranayakah. 

Very different visualisations appear in Pdramesvarasamhita, ll:120ff 
[=Isvarasamhita 9:118ff], where there is no mention of their heads 
wearing or having the shape of the implements they represent. We have 
not been able to find South Indian stone images of these figures, unless 
one were to include the Pallava-period watchmen at the entrances to 
Saiva shrines that appear to represent the trisula (see Fig. 24). (The 
watchmen that represent the parasu are not relevant since none of the 
guardians of the directions holds an axe.) We have, however, seen 
what appears to be a complete set of all ten of the ayudhapurusas 
of the Lokapalas that belongs to a buried horde of fine Cola bronze 
sculptures discovered by chance in 2003 and dug up from inside the 
outer prakara of the AgnTsvara temple in Tirupugalur (Tirupukalur), 
Nannilam Taluk, Tanjore District. The sculptures have not yet been 
thoroughly cleaned and restored and we were only able to examine 
them (without photographing them) in a poor light from behind bars. 
Each appears to be a little over a foot high and with a single pair of 
hands clasped in anjali. Each one stands and has his or her distinctive 
weapon rising out of his or her headdress. No mention is made in our 
text of the postures of these.figures, but the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 26, 
p. 229) has them on lotuses with hands clasped in anjali: 

sarvany anjalihastani padmasamsthani purvatah 

vajradyankitasTrsani bhavayet pahcamavrtau 

Since we have no older images to show, we have included a reproduc¬ 
tion of a modern engraving of a trisulapurusa (Fig. 12) in a book of 
miscellaneous illustrations relating to puja published from Devakottai. 

From perusing GlULIANO 2001, which deals almost exclusively with 
vajrapurusa , we feel that the investigation of the iconography of 
ayudhapurusas is in the hands of someone much more competent than 
ourselves. 

93 c The reading trisulacihnasirasain of P 3 would enable us to dispense with 
the somewhat banal sasvat, but it receives no support from the many 
other sources that give testimony here and we have therefore decided 
to treat it as an invention of the scribe of P* or a close antecedent. 
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94-5 In Vaisnava texts that have Ananta for the downward direction (but 
not in Saiva texts, such as the Ajita or the Prayogamanjari), his 
implement is the ploughshare (slra, iarigafa, haJa) (Jaydkhyasamhita 
7:86-87b, Pdramesvarasamhitd 11:128c—129b [= Isvarasarnhitd 9.126]). 
The Pdramesvarasarnhita also supplants Brahma’s lotus with a club 
(musala) (ll:129c-130 {-Isvarasarnhitd 9:127-128b]). Somasambhu- 
paddhati 4, 11:137-8 (quoted above in note ad 75-82) do not mention 
the weapons of the Ananta and Brahma as Lokapalas, but they are 
given as the cakra and the in SP 4, 11:111. 

96 For tantric developments of the Vedic notion that fire has seven tongues 

see BRUNNER s.v. agnijihva in Tantrikabhidhanakosa I and TORZSOK 
s.v. jihv a in Tantrikabhidhanakosa II. 

The fire in the initiate’s obligatory daily fire-rituals ( agnikarya ) is 
conceived of as being born from the union of Siva and Sakti, who in 
this context may be known as VagTsa and VaglsT, and is then given a 
number of life-cycle rites, including that of ‘name-giving’ (namakarana, 
in which it is given the name Sivagni (see, e.g. Mrgendrakriydpada 
6:4ff; Somasambhupaddhati SP1 4:8ff, KSTS 258c-259b). The five 
faces referred to are of course those of the five brahmamantras. 

97 asrayanugunanvitam is problematic: we are assuming that it means 

‘with qualities appropriate to the locus’, though this is perhaps rather a 
translation of asrayanugunagunanvitam. What it means, then, is that 
fire should be visualised as Sadasiva, but as a Sadasiva with some of 
the qualities of fire. In the Kriyakramadyotika (§ 21, p. 171), Aghora- 
siva actually first prescribes visualising fire as Brahma, but then adds 
that alternatively one may visualise fire as a red Siva: yadva sa ca 
raktatanus tryaksah sivayudhabhujanvitah. It is presumably this al¬ 
ternative prescription that is followed in our text. 

We have adopted E D ’s haviradana 0 , but perhaps one could defend 
the transmitted haviradanatatparam by assuming it to consist of the 
verbal noun adana (from y/a d, ‘to eat’) with the verbal prefix a. 
( haviradana° would be unmetrical, since either the second or third 
syllable of the pada should be long.) We are not aware of any other 
attestation of such a word. It could be argued that ‘eating the obla¬ 
tions’ is more appropriate of Sivagni than ‘taking the oblations , which 
is what Agni does. 

98 The classes of deities to whom bali is first offered (the antarbali) at 
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the end of the agnikarya are, according to the mantras after Soma- 
sambhupaddhati 1, IV:60, KSTS 275c-276b and Kriyakramadyotika 
§ 60, pp. 127-8, and according to Purva-Kamika 8:107-110: Rudra, 
Matr, Gana, Yaksa, Graha, Asura, Raksasa, Naga, Naksatra, Rasi, 
Visva and the Ksetrapala. (Lists in earlier sources seem not to be so 
specific.) We have accordingly adopted sagrahams tan/ vande daityan 
atha, which might be rendered: . .and I venerate those Asuras, to¬ 
gether with the Grahas’. 

The fanged black Ksetrapala holding a spear (or trident?) and with 
reddish discoloured hair that stands on end is, at least in form, a type 
of Bhairava, with whom the Ksetrapala is commonly associated (see, 
e.g., LADRECH 2002:167, n. 8). We have not been able to find a par¬ 
allel for the rather simple iconographical form that appears here, even 
though we have to hand now the photographic survey of a thousand 
odd Bhairavas published on CD by Ladrech (2004). By far the com¬ 
monest in the Tamil-speaking South is a four-armed type that we have 
illustrated (Fig. 42), whose front arms carry the trident (on the deity’s 
right) and a kapala. In temples of the Cola-period or later, it is typical 
to have a four-armed representation of Ksetrapala of this type placed 
against the wall of the innermost prakara in the North East corner. 
There are, however, two-armed versions included in Ladrech 2004 
that are similar in all respects except that they have only the front 
two arms (e.g. IFP phototheque numbers 174-3, 295-6, 1138-7, 2038-7, 
2038-8). It is perhaps conceivable that Aghorasiva in fact has in mind 
such a two-armed form and omits to mention the kapala held in the 
left-hand, since he is fitting a sketchy description into less than a half¬ 
line. As for the simple two-armed form discussed by Ladrech 2002, 
it bears a club rather than a sula and may be ‘late’ (but cf. the Ksetra¬ 
pala, not explicitly identified with Bhairava, of Jaydkhyasamhitd 7:29). 
NagaswamY’s recent article (entitled ‘Ksetrapala’ 2003:148-57) ar¬ 
gues that Ksetrapala should be distinguished from Bhairava because 
of the former’s protective function (2003:149), gathers together a num¬ 
ber of iconographic prescriptions for two-, four-, six- and eight-armed 
Ksetrapalas and refers to some bronze and stone examples in South 
India. None corresponds to the prescription in our text, which is sim¬ 
ilar to that of Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya (6:325), except that the 
latter is for many Ksetrapalas (FlG. 41): 

babhrukesogradamstrasyah krsnavarna bhayankarah 

kapalamalinah suladharinah ksetrapalakah. 
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99 In the Kriyakramadyotika , after the rite titled japadana that partly 

consists in the declamation of Svayambhuvasutrasahgraha 18:36-8 (= 
Somasambhupaddhati 1, 111:95, 97-8, KSTS 210, 212-13), the ven¬ 
eration of Siva in the body of the guru is prescribed (§ 53, p. 119): 
tad anu devasyagneyadigbhage sakrtprayogenasanam saduttham 125 
va dattva, tatra murtitvena gurumurtim 126 murtimantrena vinyasya, 
tasyam sivam avahya, padyadikam dattva, gandhapuspadibhir ab- 
hyarcya, sivam dhyatva, ‘srlmaddesikapadebhyah sasaktibhyo namo 
namah ’ ityadistotradibhis tosayet. The body of the guru is alluded 
to at this point in the Somasambhupaddhati, but as part of a list of 
possible substrates of worship, including the book (presumably a ref¬ 
erence to the veneration of the vidyapTtha). It is perhaps Aghorasiva’s 
innovation to include the veneration of Siva in the guru’s body and in 
the vidyapTtha as stages in the daily ritual. 

100 The verse that Aghorasiva offers in Kriyakramadyotika § 54, p. 120, is 
extremely similar: 

sakalajhanaham visvavijhanapradam Tsvaram 
vidyaplthastham adrtya manovagvigrahair namah. 

Nirmalamani explains (p. 120) that vidyapTtha means one’s own Saiva 
scripture in general or one’s own particular scripture (when imagined 
as a throne for the Lord): vidyapTtham tavat srTmanmrgendradisva- 
svasamhita. BRUNNER has a few words to say on the subject in her an¬ 
notation to Mrgendrakriydpada 3:56c—57b, which mentions this form 
of worship (1985:73, fn. 4). 

101 Essentially the same visualisation is given in the Somasambhupaddhati 

(SP1, V:2-4, KSTS 292c-295b) as also in the Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya, but snakes are added to his wrists and to make his sacred 
thread and no mention is made of a tiger-skin ( Pratisthalaksanasara- 
samuccaya 17:15d-17): 

... pragvac candesvaram yajet 15 

dhyayen navambudabhasam caturvaktram caturbhujam 
tryaksam candrajatajutam dlptasyam phanikahkanam 16 

12S This designates the throne of worship, or perhaps in some contexts an abbreviated 
throne of worship, in which there are six essential elements: the mantras of Ananta, 
Dharma, Jnana, Vairagya, Aisvarya and the lotus. See Brunner 1963:128, fn. 2. 

126 gurumurtim ] conj.; gurumiirtT Ed. 
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sulatankodyatakaram kamandalvaksamalinam 
mahoragopavftam ca prapannartivinasanam 17 

• 16a navambu® ] em.\ na vambu® Ed. • 17a °dyatakaram ] 
conj.\ °dyatam hastam Ed. • 17b °malinam ] conj.; 

°malikam Ed. (The conjectures are supported by the readings 
of the manuscript of the Mayasarigraha and by its commentary, 
the Bhavacudamani [f. 61v] : see below.) 

‘... He should worship Candesvara as before; he should visualise him 
as the colour of new rain-clouds, four-faced, four-armed, three-eyed, 
with a moon on his crown of matted locks, with glowing faces, with 
snakes as bracelets, his raised hands holding a trident and hatchet, 
equipped with small water-pot and rosary, a sacred-thread made of 
a great serpent, the destruction of afflictions for those who approach 
him.’ 

We also find the same visualisation, with snakes added, in the Kriya- 
kramadyotika (§ 26, p.227): 

candesvaras caturbahus caturvaktras trilocanah 
bibhrat kamandalum sulam aksasutram parasvadham 
mahoragopavltadhyas tannivartitakankanah 
dhyeyo navambudabhasah samayadiniyamakah 

The snakes are also to be found in the visualisation of the Jhana- 
ratnavali , which also has four faces and seems to have the at¬ 
tributes paired in the same way as in the Pratisthdlaksanasara- 
samuccaya (GOML R 14898, pp. 139): sulam kamandalum vame 
dakse 127 tankaksamalimm (scil. murtim). For this four-armed, four¬ 
faced visualisation in the paddhatis, the only scriptural precedents we 
have found are those in the Mayasangraha and the Mohacudottara. 
The first of these was evidently the source for the Pratisthalaksana- 
sarasamuccaya, the above-quoted visualisation of which (17:16-17) is 
to be found on f. 45r of the fragmentary codex unicus of the Maya¬ 
sangraha, and it seems to be echoed too in the visualisation of the 
Kriyakramadyotika. The Mohacudottara' s visualisation is as follows 
(f. 35v): 

krsnavarnam caturvaktram tryaksam candahibhusanam 
6ulatankakaram bhTmam kamandalvaksamalinam. 


127 vame dakse ] conj.; vamadakso MS 
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The Brhatkalottara may intend to give two visualisations, the first of 
which may the same as that of our text, but the text is not clear 
(candayagapatala 13c—14: NGMPP B 25/2, f. 51r; B 24/59, f. 45r). 

sulatankadharam dhyayet kamandalvaksasutrinam 13 
mahabhujam mahoraskam bhinnahjanacayopamam 
ekavaktram trinetram ca tamkaksamabhayapradam 14 

• 13c sulatankadharam dhyayet] B 24/59; sulamkusakaram 
dhyayet B 25/2 • 13d °sutrinam ] em.; °sutrikam B 24/59; 

°sutranam B 25/2 • 14a mahoraskam ] B 24/59; gameraska 

B 25/2 • 14c ekavaktram ] B 25/2; evavaktram B 24/59 

This divinity is very commonly represented, and apparently from early 
times, 128 in South Indian temples, but not, it seems, in other parts of 
the sub-continent (de Mallmann 1963:66). But this absence in the 
North may be the result of his not having been recognised. SANDER¬ 
SON (2004:437, fn. 317) has pointed out that although no images of 
Candesvara appear to have been discovered in Cambodia, a handful of 

128 In the Pallava area, the earliest images, pointed out to us by Valerie GlLLET are 
perhaps those of the Kailasanatha in Kancheepuram. Among these is a free-standing 
image that has been placed in front of the Candesvara that has been carved in relief in 
the North-East of the prakara; but this, as Valerie GlLLET has kindly shown us, must 
have been placed there (or perhaps re-placed) recently, since it is not there in an earlier 
photograph of the IFP. 

Note also that the rock-cut images of Candesvara outside six of the Saiva caves at 
Bhairavakonda (in Kanigiri Taluk, Nellur District, Andhra Pradesh) are to the North 
East of the lirtgas to which they belong: see PaTTABIRAMIN 1971, Plates XXXVII, XLII, 
XLV, L, LVI, LVIII. In these cases, however, the position of these figures to the North-East 
of the lihgas might simply be an accidental result of their being placed as guardians of 
the each shrine’s right flank, facing Ganesa, the counterpart ‘doorkeeper’ on the left flank. 
This arrangement is thus closely comparable with what we find at Arittapatti (Aritta- 
patti) and at Devarmalai, where the figures face the approaching worshipper with Ganesa 
on the worshipper’s right instead of the left (see FlG. 32 and discussion thereof). 

A clearer case, however, is that of the Candesvara sculpted out of the rock around the 
turn of the eighth to the ninth century to the North East of the lihgas in the VagTsvara 
shrine at Malaiyadipatti (Malaiyatipatti), for here it seems certain that the figure has been 
placed in the North East because it was required to be there: see FlG. 35 and discussion 
thereof. 

Perhaps among the earliest datable evidence for a cult-statue of Candesvara being placed 
in a separate walled shrine within the inner prakara to the North-East of the principle 
shrine is a mid-tenth-century Vatteluttu inscription on the outside of the North wall of 
just such a shrine (SII, vol. XIV, No.68, p.46), which was pointed out to Goodall in 
situ by To. Paramasivan. 
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Cambodian inscriptions refer to his having been installed in temples 
there. 

What is distinctive in most early (i.e. pre-C5la or early C5la) Southern 
sculptures is his mop of matted hair ( jatabhara as opposed to jata- 
mukuta), his axe 129 and his seated posture with one leg down (see 
Fig. 36). Some of these early images, however, carry a club instead 
of an axe (see FIGS. 31 and 33), which leads some to speculate about 
some link (perhaps only one of iconographical confusion: see Fig. 32 
and description thereof) with Lakullsa and, furthermore, might appear 
to suggest that they might have belonged to a period before the South 
Indian super- bhakta (in whose legend the axe is crucial) had come to 
be identified with the consumer of nirmalya. Already in the Tevaram, 
however, beside the plentiful references to Candesvara cutting off his 
father’s legs (e.g. 4.65:6, 7.39:3, etc.), we also find what appear to be 
allusions to his receiving nirmalya. 130 Furthermore, as pointed out 
to us by Emmanuel FRANCIS (letter of 18.vii.2005), in the version 
of the myth recounted by Cekkijar in his Periyapuranam, Candesvara 
reaches out for a stick to smite his father’s legs and the stick transforms 
itself into an axe; 131 in other words, even the South Indian bhakta 

129 The earliest surviving ‘descriptions’ give him this feature: Ur -Skandapurana 170:3cd: 
candesvaras candavapur mahatma jvalatpradTptograkutharapanih; Nisvasa Mulasutra 
5:22cd, f. 21r, (after an account of diksa): aparedyur yajed devam candTsam tahka- 
dharinam. Cf. Kirana 23:7cd. 

130 See, e.g., 1.106:5ab (of Nanacampantar): 

en ticaiyor makila elil malai-y-um pooakam-um pantu 
canti tola alittan avan talum itam vinavil. .. 

‘If you ask about the place where, in olden times, while the Lords of the eight directions 
rejoiced, and Candesvara prayed for beautiful garlands and food, He who gave, bending 
down [to give them(?) resides]...’. See also 7.65:2a (of Cuntarar): anikoj atai am pun 

manimalai amutuceyta amutam peru canti_ ‘Candesvara, who receives garlands of 

jewels and beautiful gold and garments that [He] had taken and worn, [and who receives] 

the food offering (amutu) which has been made nectar [by having been eaten by Him], 
1 

131 Periyapuranam 1256: 

cintum poJutil atu nokkun ciruvar iraJyir nyonait 
tantai-y-enave-y-arintavan ran rajkal cintun takutiyinan 
muntai marunku kitanta kol etuttarkk’ atuve mujraimaiyinal 
vantu maluvayita-v-erintar; man mel vTlntan maraiyon um. 

‘While [the milk] was spilling, the child watching it realised that his father was wicked 
towards God, [and] because his [father’s] feet deserved [punishment for] spilling [the milk], 
he took the stick that was lying just in front of him—that same [stick] went and trans¬ 
formed for him as he took it, by [divine] means, into an axe — and he hurled it. And the 
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might reasonably be shown with a stick/club instead of with an axe. It 
is conceivable that Candesvara’s popularity in South Indian mythology 
played some role in his being so frequently represented (unlike so many 
other ancillary deities, for cf. note ad 14-15a), but it seems probable 
that his functions in Saiddhantika ritual (as the consumer of nirmalya 
and the punisher of transgressions, such as mistakes and deficiencies 
in the performance of ritual) were the primary cause (cf. fn. 114 on 
p. 167 above). 

In the Cola-period, he retains the same posture, but his mop of hair 
is typically wrapped up into a chignon (jatamukuta ). Images of a 
seated Candesvara with four arms are rare (see Fig. 39). DE Mall- 
Mann (1963:65-6), however, has encountered the same four-faced, 
four-armed visualisation in the Agnipurana (76:8-9) as in our text 
and identified and published (PI. IV) an image of what appears to 
be a Cola-period sculpture in the Musee Guimet. There the dispo¬ 
sition of weapons, if we assume that those of the right and left up¬ 
per hands (from the perspective of the worshipped deity) are men¬ 
tioned first and then the right and left lower hands, seems to be 
exactly that of Agnipurana 76:8cd ( sulatankadharam krsnaw saksa- 
sutrakamandalum), though the upper left arm is broken off and the 
trident therefore cannot be verified. Our verse, if we assume the mir¬ 
ror pattern (starting with the upper left and upper right and finishing 
with the lower right), also gives exactly this disposition. Another 
such image, with the same arm broken, has been identified by Harle 
(1963:108) in the Tanjore Art Gallery. We have found one other seated 
four-armed form that closely corresponds to our prescription (Fig. 37), 
but there the ‘trident’ has exchanged places with the axe. Four-armed, 
four-faced standing forms of Candesvara are to be found on the four 
Chidambaram gateways, the Western one among which was probably 
labelled Adicandesvara (see Harle 1963:107-8 and plates 140-1). 

Aside from the visualisation of the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya 
that we have cited, there is another one given of him (among other 
Ganesvaras) in 6:183 in which he is two-armed: 

svetas tryakso dvibahus cajatT tankaksamalikah 

pracando dandadharl ca karyas candesvaro mahan. 


brahmin fell upon the ground.’ 

For an alternative rendering of the tricky syntax of this verse, see the translation of 
Ramachandran (1990:263). 
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If we were to permit ourselves to take the ca in the second half-line as 
marking an alternative prescription, then this would give us the old, 
club-wielding South Indian form: ‘Candesvara should be made white, 
three-eyed, two-armed, with matted locks and bearing an axe (tanka) 
and a rosary; and [alternatively] (ca) [he may be made] big, fierce, 
wielding a club/stick.’ Note that the drawing that illustrates this 
(which, incidentally, interprets tanka to mean dagger) has no club or 
stick, as though the second half of the verse had indeed been considered 
as giving an alternative: see FlG. 13. 

The mention in one thirteenth-century inscription in Pudukkottai 
District (IPS 167) and twice in a twelfth-century inscription in 
Tiruvorriyur (SII, vol. V, No. 1359, p.495) 132 of Tantesvara (a semi- 
Tamilised form of Dandesvara), where it is clear from parallels (e.g. IPS 
90, 96, 135, 136, 140) that Candesvara is the person intended, might 
be taken to be an allusion to this figure holding a club, or it might 
reflect the notion that it is he who metes out punishment (danda). 
One might suspect this to be simply the result of a copying mistake 
(on the part of the inscribers or the editors of the inscriptions), for 
the Tamil graphs for ca and ta can be similar; but this can probably 
be ruled out, because we find him referred to as Tanti in the Tevtiram 
(as EDHOLM, 1998:53, observes). 

Note that Candesvara barely figures in non-Saiddhantika Saiva tantric 
literature and that he appears in the Pancaratra only as a member of 
the circuit of Gane^varas (see the articles of Goodall, Torzsok and 
Rastelli s.v. Candesa and candajnabhanga in Tantrikabhidhanakosa 
II). We may deduce, however, that he was a figure of worship (and not 
just of myth) in early non-tantric Saivism — including the Atimarga — 
from his mention in the Sivopanisat (quoted in fn. 114 on p. 168 above) 
and from the presence of old images of him in temples that were under 
the control of Atimarga groups, such as those at Kodumbalur and 
Tiruvorriyur (for the affiliation of these temples see fn. 60 on p. 112 
above). A fine eleventh-century image of the latter is shown in Plate 
15 of Krishna Murthy’s misleadingly titled study of the temple at 
Tiruvorriyur (1985). 

102 desikadyah refers, as before (verses 35-8), to classes of initiate, among 
whom the following would be required to perform nityapuja: the desika 

132 We are grateful to Emmanuel FRANCIS for pointing the second of these inscriptions 

out to us. 
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or acarya, the sadhaka and the putraka. At the very end of the perfor¬ 
mance of nityapuja, after the veneration of the vidyapTtha , there is a 
moment for the recitation of hymns ( Kriyakramadyotika § 56, p. 120: 
stotrais tosayet). We may therefore understand pratidinam upacaraih 
stotram etat pathantah to mean ‘who recite this hymn daily along 
with their rites of worship’. (The emendation to pathantah, suggested 
by Pi’s reading, obviates the need for awkwardly supplying a relative 
or assuming an ellipsis.) In his Kriyakramadyotika (§ 56, pp. 120-3), 
Aghorasiva suggests a number of scriptural passages that may serve 
as hymns— Rauravasutrasangraha, upodghata 6—20; Kirana 1:2—9; a 
passage of the Satsahasra ; Matahgavidyapada 1:15—21 and here he 
is suggesting that this mnemonic hymn of his own may be used at 
the same point in the liturgy, and, as we have remarked above (see 
p. 16), Appayadlksita repeats the suggestion. Note that, although we 
are calling this a phalasruti, Aghorasiva of course does not claim that 
moksa follows from reading this stotra. What he rather claims is that 
moksa follows from the correct performance of nityapuja by those who 
have the requisite initiation, in the course of which puja they may 
recite this particular stotra. 

After the final verse we have chosen to exclude from the text the second 
corrupt phalasruti that is transmitted only in T. The conjecture in it 
of anye (see apparatus) is of course extremely tentative: since the 
previous verse explains the benefits of acaryas and unspecified others 
(desikadyah), it is conceivable that this verse means to refer to the 
benefits that accrue to all non-initiates. The first pada is, strictly 
speaking, unmetrical; perhaps the ‘light’ ligature st was not felt to 
lengthen the syllable before - stotram ? 
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GENERAL INDEX 


This is an index to the introduction and to the notes only. We have indexed 
texts and all proper names, but we have generally omitted the names of attributes 
held by the deities that are visualised. Information about the use of these may 
be found conveniently brought together in the iconographic table given at the end 
of the introduction. As for South Indian toponyms, we have in a number of cases 
indexed just well-known ‘non-scientific’ spellings, i.e. transcriptions without diacrit¬ 
ical marks (e.g. Arittapatti and Madurai rather than Arittapatti and Maturai). In 
cases where the initial letter changes according to the style of transcription, we have 
generally indexed both forms or, where there are a number of page-references, have 
included a cross-reference under one of the two forms of the name: thus one may 
search without disappointment for Gangaikondan or for Kankaikkondan, and under 
Suryanarkoyil one will find a cross-reference to Curyanarkoyil. (Both these names 
display, incidentally, the limited usefulness of romanised transcription of Tamil as 
a guide to pronunciation.) We have, however, kept this policy within reasonable 
limits, assuming that no reader is likely to waste time looking up, for instance, 
Conjeevaram (Kancheepuram) or Putucceri (Pondicherry) or Lutetia (Paris). 


acarya, 190 

Acharya, 8, 9, 15, 95, 144 
Adharasakti, 18, 20, 22,115-117,120, 
135 

Adhikaranandin, see Nandin 
Adicandesvara, 188 
AGHORA, 12, 18, 57, 62, 135, 137, 156, 
165 

Aghorasiva, 7, 13, 15, 16, 19-21, 25- 
28, 31, 32, 47, 51, 95-100, 
102-109, 113, 115-119, 121- 
123, 125, 126, 129, 133-138, 
141, 142, 144, 145, 148-152, 
154, 156, 158, 160-162, 165, 
166, 172, 174, 175, 182-184, 
190 

Agneya, 144 


Agneyadisnana, 48 
Agneyasnana, 45 
Agni, 19, 173, 182 
agnicayana, 117 
agnijihva, 182 
agnikarya, 182, 183 
Agnipurana, 167, 188 
AgnTsvara temple, 181 
Airavatesvara, 54, 101, 173 
Aisvarya, 18, 20, 126, 153, 184 
ajapajapa, 45 

Ajita , 22-24, 27, 51, 114, 126, 127, 
133, 138, 177, 182 
Akama kalaiccittira patankal , 53 
Alampur, 100 
ama, 131 
Ambika 
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among 7 gurus, 18, 114 
Amratakesvara, 101 
Amrtaghatesvara, 59 
Amsumattantra, 47, 48 
Anandagahvara , 148 
Ananta, 18-21, 23, 31, 117-121, 165, 
166, 184 

among 7 gurus, 18 
as lotus, 22 

as throne, 22, 120, see also 
anantasana 
Lokapala, 179, 182 
powers of, 124 
serpent, 118, 120, 177, 182 
transmitter of scripture, 114 
Anantasambhu, 51 
anantasana , 22, 23, 119, 120 
Anantasivacarya, 112 
Anantavijayamandala, 25 
Anchal, 169 
Andhaka, 170 

angamantras, 18, 26, 154, 

156, 159-161, see also 

sivahgaman tras 

homologised with God’s quali¬ 
ties, 163, 164 
of sun, 97 

visualisation of, 164 
antarbali , 182 
antaryaga, 152 
a nustubh, 16, 130 
Aparadhabhanjanastotra , 46 
Apocalypse, 11 
Appar, 101, 131 
Appayadlksita, 16, 149, 190 
Arcanaprakasika , 108 
Arcanaprakdsa , 49 
Arittapatti, 58, 186 
asrayasuddhi, 146 
astamurti, 24 

ASTRA, 18, 26, 97, 108, 109, 160-163, 
165 

Astradeva, 109 
Astras, 19 
Asuras, 183 


Atimarga, 189 

Atmarthapujapaddhati, 7, 51, 141 
atmasuddhi , 146 
atmatattva , 16 

avarana, 17, 23-26, 103, 107, 110, 
111, 156, 160, 167, 173 
plan of outer ones, 53 
ayudhapurusas, 31, 53, 101, 179, 181 

Baijnath, 107 

Barker, 103, 136 

Baladharin, 126 

Balalaya , 45 

BalapramathinI, 130 

Balasubrahmanyam, 168 

BalavikaranT, 130 

ball , 182 

Bali-eaters, 19 

Bana, 59 

Bangalore, 49 

Barazer-Billoret, 24, 25, 123 

Benares, 15, 141 

Bengal, 9, 139, 142 

Bhairava, 19, 56, 57, 61, 109, 183 

Bhairavakonda, 58, 186 

Bhairavasrotas, 106 

bhalla, 61 

Bhatt, 23, 25, 129 
Bhattacharya, 100 
Bhava, 24 

Bhavacudamani , 185 
Bhiksatanamurti, 177 
Bhlma, 25 
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IFP, 8, 16, 48, 51, 52 
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lLAKKUVAN, 54 
Indra, 19, 173 
Indraksistotra , 45, 48 
indravajra, 17 
Isaacson, 8, 9, 95,143 
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murti, 24 
Lokapala, 19, 173 

Tsana, 12, 18,135-137, 139,153, 154, 
159, 164 
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Isanasivagurudevapaddhati , 23, 159 
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Isvara, 18, 21, 134 
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Jyestha, 20, 111, 112, 130 
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Kalattur, 112 
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Kamika, 27, 45, 47, 48, 51 
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kriya , power, 132, 151 
Kriyakalagunottara , 122 
Kriyakramadyotika , 16, 19, 26, 28, 
96-100, 102-105, 108, 109, 
113, 115-120, 122, 124, 125, 
129, 130, 133-135, 137, 138, 
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173, 175, 176, 180-185, 190 
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Ksetrapala, 19, 61, 109, 183 
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Ladrech, 61, 183 
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ideal substrate of worship, 11, 20 
image of Sadasiva, 56 
libations over, 168 
sections of, 20, 21 
sexual aspect of, 11 
typology of, 149 
lihgapratistha , 115 
Lirigapurtina, 21, 25, 160 
lingasuddhiy 146 
lion, vehicle of goddess, 173 
lion-feet, 18, 20, 22, 120, 122, 123, 126 
liturgy, 110, 167, 190 
Lockwood, 100, 101 
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Mahakala, 18, 19, 53, 56, 62, 100-103, 
105-107, 168, 170 

MahalaksmI, 18, 113, 114, see also 
LaksmT 

Mahapadma (serpent), 118 
Mahavratins, 112 
Mahesamurti, 57 
Makuta , 25, 51 
mala, 149 

Malaiyadipatti, 58, 186 
malinT, 17 

Malinivijayottara, 130 
Malledevaru, 15 
Mallikarjuna, 112 
Mallmann, 186, 188 
Manasapujastaka, 45, 48 
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mandalatritaya, 18, 131-133, 159 
mandira, 174 
MANI, 179, 180 
Manonmaniyamman, 131 
ManonmanI, 18, 21, 22, 25, 56, 130, 
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as consort of Sadasiva, 118, 130, 
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mantrasuddhi, 146 
Manusmrti , 172 

Mataiiga, 25, 118, 121, 122, 126-128, 
148, 154-158, 161-163, 165- 
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Mathura, 112, 136 
Matr, 19, 112, 183 
Matsubara, 176 

maya, 18, 20, 117-120, 126, 127, 152 
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mirror, 173 
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Murugesan, 8 
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Nirmalamani, 51, 103, 104, 114, 115, 
118-120, 122, 132, 135, 141, 
154, 159, 160, 164, 184 
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Nirrti, 19, 173 
Nisicara, 19 

Nisvdsa, 27, 47, 114, 124, 125 

Guhyasutra , 21, 25, 120, 121, 
124, 179 
Mulasutra , 187 
Uttarasutra , 25, 104, 105 
Nisvasakarika , 21 

nityapuja , 16, 17, 24-27, 51, 105, 107, 
150, 155, 189, 190 
nivrttikala , 16 
Nowakowska, 9 

Omantur, 61 
Orissa, 107, 108 
ORR, 9 
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paddhatis , 9, 15, 16, 19, 21, 24, 26, 
28, 48, 51, 95, 96, 104, 107, 
129, 145, 154, 159, 160, 163, 
185 

Padma, 19 

Padma (serpent), 118 
Padmabrahma, 100 
Padmasamhita, 131, 177 
padmasana , 22, 23 
Pal, 61, 62, 103, 139 
Pallava, 9, 56, 59, 100-102, 112 
Pallava Grantha, 59 
Pallimatam, 112 
pancacamara, 162 
pancakrtya, 145 

Pancaratra, 117, 121, 123, 125, 127, 
131, 189 

Pancarthabhasya, 103 
pancasana , 22, 118 
pancasuddhi , 146 

Pancavaranastava, 7, 15-17, 19, 20, 
23, 28, 45-48, 119, 120, 140, 
141, 143, 145, 166 
Pancavaranastuti , 16 
Pancavarnesvara, 58 
Pandya, 100, 169 
Paramasamhita , 131 
PARAMASIVAN, 186 
Paramesvara , see Pauskara 
Paramesvarasamhitdy 176, 177, 181, 
182 

Paramesvaravarman I, 112 
Pararthanityapujavidhi, 109, 110, 

118, 141 

Parvatl, 131, 152, 170 
Pasa, 19 

PASUPATASTRA, 108 
Pasupatasutra, 103, 136 
Pasupati, 25 
Patanjali, 20 

Pattabiramin, 54-56, 58, 60, 186 
Pauskara ) 163 

Pauskara , Ur-, 114, 129, 148 
pavitrarobana } 167 
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PlCHARD, 169, 174 
PINGALA, 31, 163 
pingala, 131 

planets, 17, 53, 55, 97, 98, 111 
ploughshare, 182 
Pondicherry, 131 
praharsinl , 17 
prakrti, 152 
pranama, 149 

Prasadadipikamantratippani, 155 
pratistha, 29, 47, 59 
Pratisthddipikti, 47 
Pratisthakriyadipika , 47 
Pratisthdlaksanasarasamuccaya, 24, 
53,’ 54, 61, 95, 99, 100, 102, 
108, 130, 137, 166, 170-172, 
177, 183-185, 188 
Prayascittasamuccaya, 7 
Prayogamanjari, 23, 122, 123, 125- 
127, 133, 139, 156, 162, 163, 
173, 177, 182 
Pudukkottai, 112, 189 
puja, 104,181,190, see also nityapuja 
puraka, 153 

Purascaryarnava, 144, 145 
putraka, 146, 190 

Raghavan, 112 
Rahu, 55, 97, 98 
Rajasimha, 112 
Raksasas, 183 
Ramachandra Rao, 100 
Ramachandran, 188 
Ramakantha II, 7, 15, 25, 28, 121, 
123—125, 147, 148, 151 
Raman, 9 

Ramaswamy, 8, 57, 59, 61 
Ramdyana, 100, 169, 176 
Ramesh Kumar, 8, 55, 56 
Rao, 57, 96, 97, 177, 179, 180 
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Ra£is, 19, 183 
Rastelli, 9, 177, 189 
RaudrT, 20, 130 
Rauravagama, 95 
Raurava , 22, 24, 47, 123, 148 
-sutrasangraha, 190 
Ravana, 54, 169 
Ravi, 23 

Ritualdynamik, 9 
Rosary, 12 
Rout, 7,16, 53 
Rudra 

presiding over fire disc, 18, 21, 
132, 133 
rudraksa, 114 
Rudras, 19, 25, 183 
100, 179 

Rudrasadasiva, 142 

Sadaksarastotm, 45, 48 
Sadasiva, 17, 24, 46, 57, 104,113, 135, 
136, 138, 139, 145, 149, 151, 
154, 159-161, 166, 168 
among 7 gurus, 18, 114 
consort of, 25, 56, 118, 130, 150 
corpse of, 134 

East Indian, 9, 57, 62, 63, 107, 
140-142, 170-172 
enthroned, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 
119, 120, 125, 134, 135 
faces of, 12, 26, 139, 155 
four-armed in Kerala?, 139 
in fire, 19, 182 
in sun, 95 
ithyphallic, 63 
Kashmirian, 139 
Rudra-, 142 

South Indian, 8, 56, 57, 136 
sadhaka, 147, 190 
SADYOJATA, 12, 18, 63, 135, 137 
Sadyojyotih, 151 
Sahasra, Purva-, 47 
6aiva Siddhanta, 12, 13, 17, 25, 106, 
112, 121 

toaivacintamani, 173 
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Saivasiddhantasangraha, 51 
sakailkarana, 152 
Sakti, 18, 21, 149-152 
consort of Isvara, 134 
consorts, 25 

nine on throne, 18, 20-22, 130, 
134 

oneness of, 151 
Sakti ( ayudhapurusa ), 19 
saktimandala , 18, 133-135 
saktipata , 146, 149 
sallnTy 17 

samanatantra, 28, 127 
samaya, 146 

Sambandhasivacarya, 7, 8, 48 
§ambhu 

Lokapala, 179 

Sambhupuspanjali , 51, 104, 105 
samhara, 145 

Sanderson, 7, 9, 24, 28, 95, 134, 
138-141, 144, 145, 154, 160, 
172, 186 
sandhya, 16, 19 
Sankara, 15 
Sankhapala, 118 
Sahkhyas, 21, 125, 131, 152 
6arabhava, 31, 172 
Sarasvatl, 18, 62, 99, 109 
Sardhatrisatikalottara , 25, 105, 117, 
123, 148 

Sardhatrisatikalottaravrtti , 121, 124 

sardulavikrTdita, 17 

Sarma, 7, 27 

SARV ATMAN, 163 

Sarva, 24 

SarvabhutadamanT, 130 
Sarvajnanottara, 13, 21, 23, 26, 28, 
103-105, 115, 120, 121, 126, 
127, 146, 152, 160, 173, 174, 
176, 179 
Sarvavatara, 139 
sastahgapranama, 149 
SASTRI, 112 

Satapathabrahmana , 117 
Sathyanarayanan, 7 


Satrughnesvara, 107 
Satsahasra, 28, 156, 162, 190 
Satsahasrika, 28 
Satyagirlsvara shrine, 55 
Saundara Rajan, 54 
Saundaranatha, 51, 104 
Saurapurana , 101 
Saurasamhitd , 95, 98 
Schmid, 9, 59, 60 
Sesa, 177 
Sharma, 139 

Siddhantadipika of Madhyarjuna, 16, 
51, 164 

Siddhantasamuccaya, 151 
Siddhantasarapaddhati , 141, 154, see 
also Bhoja 
Siddhantasaravali, 15 
Siddhantasaravalivyakhyd, 51 
Siddhantasekhara , 24 
Siddhayogesvarimata, 122 
SIKHA, 18, 97, 159, 160, 163, 164 
Sikhandin, 19, 165, 166 
Simhanatha, 107 
simhasana, 22, 23 
SIRAH, 18, 97, 163, 164 
SlROMONEY, 100 
Sirpur, 62 
Sisira, 176 

Sivabhujarigaprayatastotra , 15 
£ivadharma , 13 
Sivadharma-corpus, 168 
tfivadharmottara, 21, 131 
&ivagni, 19, 182 
Sivakavaca, 45, 48 
£ivakavacastotra , 15 
Sivalayanirmanasthapanadipika, 47 
Sivalayasthapanadipika , 47 
Rivaling apratisthavidhi, 114, 118, 128, 
141, 150 

sivahgamantras, 25, 26, 108, 163, see 
also angamantras 
£ivapancavaranastotra, 49 
Sivaparadhaksamapanastotra, 49 

Sivapujastava, 15, 17, 26, 45, 48, 123, 
126, 133, 134, 136, 137, 141, 
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143, 144, 146, 151, 161-164 
&ivapujdstavavydkhya , 142, 163 
Sivarcanacandriha , 16, 104, 133 
SIVASTRA, 18, 163, 165 
Sivasurya, 51, 53, 95, 97, 98, 168 
tfivatantrarahasyasara, 141, 163 
sivatattva, 16 
£ivopanisat, 168, 189 
Sivottama, 19, 165, 166 
Siyamangalam, 57 
Skanda, 19, 31, 60, 140, 168, 172 
Skandapurana , 15 

Skandapurana , Ur-, 100, 101, 160, 
187 

Soma 

Lokapala, 176 
Somanatha, 107 

Somasambhu, 27, 28, 97, 99, 109, 114, 
129, 141, 163 

Somasambhupaddhati, 16, 19, 22, 26- 
28, 95, 97, 99, 104, 105, 108- 
110, 113-115, 117, 120,122, 
123, 127, 130, 131, 135, 140- 
142, 145, 146, 149, 154, 159- 
161,163, 164, 175,177, 182- 
184 

Somasambhupaddhatitika , 7, 27, 52, 
108, 114, 121, 124 
Somasiddhanta, 112 
Somasundaresadhyana , 49, 130 
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RESUME FRANQAIS 
etabli par Isabelle Ratie 

Le present ouvrage est le premier fruit des seances regulieres du Groupe de 
lecture de textes sivaites entreprises a partir de 2002 au Centre de 1 EFEO a 
Pondichery par Dominic Goodall, Nibedita Rout, R. Sathyanarayanan 
et S. A.S. SARMA 133 . II s’agit d’une edition annotee du Pancavaranastava , 
oeuvre du celebre theologien du XII e siecle Aghorasiva, qui prescrit les vi¬ 
sualisations de la priere quotidienne d’un initie de Tecole religieuse sivaite 
connue sous le nom de Saiva Siddhanta. 


La priere tantrique 

Si des visiteurs etr angers, contemplant pour la premiere fois la profusion 
de figures qui couvrent les murs d’un temple indien, comparent ce qu ils out 
sous les yeux avec la decoration des eglises medievales europeennes, ils sup- 
poseront imm^diatement qu’ils sont en train de regarder des representations 
dans la pierre de la mythologie indienne. Toutefois, une partie de 1 imagerie 
indienne ne connait aucun parallele dans les traditions occidentales . beau- 
coup de ces representations ne represented en aucune maniere, fut-elle allu¬ 
sive, des narrations mythologiques ou historiques. En fait une grande partie 
de la sculpture de Tlnde, en particulier sa sculpture non narrative, doit etre 
comprise dans le contexte d’une importante tradition indienne de la priere. 
Celle-ci comporte une visualisation de la divinite sur un trone ; le trone est 
souvent une fleur de lotus, et la divinite peut etre entouree d une cour de 
divinites mineures disposees en cercles concentriques, assises ou debout sur 
leur propre trone ou vehicule. La visualisation du Dieu intronise est integree 
au programme rituel quotidien ; elle doit etre executee interieurement, en 
plagant la divinite principale dans le coeur meme de Tadorateur, mais elle 
doit aussi etre projetee sur le substrat dans lequel la divinite est invitee 
pour y etre adoree exterieurement. Dans le cas de Siva, ce substrat est 
habituellement le linga. Cette conception de la visualisation comme priere 
a aussi influe sur d’autres actes religieux : des visualisations elaborees des 
trois jonctions du jour en tant que deesses ont ete incorporees a des versions 
tantriques de la pratique ancienne consistant a venerer le soleil a l’aube, a 
midi et au couchant. 

133 D’autres ouvrages examines lors de ces seances sont en cours d’edition : le Prdyascitta- 
samuccaya de Trilocanasiva par R. SATHYANARAYANAN, la Somasambhupaddhatitika du 
meme auteur par S. A. S. SARMA, le Vyomavyapistava de Ramakantha II avec le commen- 
taire de Vedajnana par Nibedita ROUT. 
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Bien entendu, des visions et des visualisations apparaissent aussi dans 
d’autres traditions religieuses, y compris chretiennes ; cependant, la visual¬ 
isation ne semble pas avoir ete encouragee d’une maniere generale comme 
un moyen de priere quotidienne dans le Christianisme occidental. La con¬ 
templation des episodes de la vie du Christ constitue une exception, mais 
la le contexte narratif est crucial, car la visualisation est censee produire 
l’empathie avec les protagonistes de l’histoire chretienne, tandis que dans la 
priere indienne visuelle, aucune trame narrative ne fournit un contexte, et 
par consequent une « signification », a ce qui est visualise. 

Deux regies generates gouvernent la forme tantrique de cette visualisa¬ 
tion. La premiere est que l’essence de la divinite est consideree comme un 
mantra. Ce dernier terme designe d’abord une unite de texte tiree du corpus 
vedique. Les Mlmamsaka, exegetes de ce corpus, affirment que le Veda est 
sempiternel et sans auteur, et—corollaire de cette premiere position—qu’il 
ne contient pas de reference reelle a des personnes ou a des evenements. 
Au-dela des mantra eux-memes, il n’y a pas de divinites ; les divinites ne 
sont rien de plus que des mantra. Dans la theorie tantrique, cette notion 
determinante s’est trouvee retournee : la nature des divinites est le mantra. 
Ainsi Sadasiva, la divinite centrale du culte du Saiva Siddhanta, est un 
groupe de cinq unites de texte vedique designe collectivement comme les cinq 
brahmamantra et individuellement selon des mots que ces unites contiennent 
(Tsana, tatpurusa, aghora, sadyojata, vamadeva). L’iconographie 
s’en fait le reflet. Chacun des cinq mantra correspond a l’un des cinq vis¬ 
ages de Sadasiva : celui qui nous fait face est le debonnaire TATPURUSA 
tourne vers l’Est ; sur notre gauche, le terrible aghora est tourne vers le 
Sud ; sur notre droite, le doux et feminin vamadeva est tourne vers le 
Nord. sadyojata, tourne vers l’Ouest, n’est evidemment pas visible dans 
la plupart des representations sculpturales puisqu’il se detourne de nous. 
Le cinquieme visage, Tsana, est tourne vers le haut et, selon nombre de 
sources tantriques, ne doit pas etre represente. Ainsi < inviter » le Dieu 
dans un linga consiste a « installer > le mantra de la divinite dans cet ob- 
jet, et a visualiser ce mantra comme comportant une certaine forme (cinq 
visages, dix bras, etc.). Son adoration consiste a lui offrir des substances 
destinees a son plaisir : on le baigne, on le nourrit, on l’encense, on agite 
des lampes, on joue de la musique. Dans l’adoration quotidienne de l’initie 
Saiddhantika, tout le processus d’invitation, de visualisation et d’adoration 
du Dieu-mantra est accompli par l’imagination dans le coeur de l’adorateur 
et ensuite repete <*: exterieurement >, en projetant le merae mantra et sa 
visualisation sur un objet externe et en l’adorant. 
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La seconde regie generate est que l’adorateur doit s’identifier avec la di- 
vinite adoree : nasivah sivam arcayet , « Qui n’est pas Siva ne saurait adorer 
Siva >. Cette regie ne semble pas connaitre d’exception dans Padoration 
tantrique, quelle que soit la position doctrinale adoptee concernant la rela¬ 
tion entre la divinite et 1’ame. Cette relation peut etre un non-dualisme, ou 
bien, comme dans le cas du Saiva Siddhanta, un irreductible dualisme : les 
ames individuelles sont a jamais distinctes les unes des autres et de Dieu, et 
bien que, comme siva, elles possedent Pomniscience et Pomnipotence, elles 
sont empechees de realiser leurs pouvoirs par l’impurete (mala) innee qui 
les enveloppe. Ainsi pour le Saiddhaantika, l’< identification » necessaire 
a Padoration comporte la conscience d’etre essentiellement identique a siva 
(tout en etant distinct de lui) ; mais si l’adorateur se voit lui-meme comme 
Dieu, il joue aussi cette identification rituellement en brulant mentalement 
son corps physique et en le remplagant par un corps fait de mantra consideres 
comme les membres du corps de Siva. 

Le texte du Pancavaranastava et ses sources 

Le texte edite ici prescrit les visualisations de la priere quotidienne 
d’un initie du saiva Siddhanta. Cette oeuvre d’Aghorasiva (fl. 1157 ad), 
le Pancavaranastava , appartient a une categorie particuliere de l’hymne 
doctrinal : le stotra liturgique. (Nous ne sommes pas en mesure de lui 
attribuer une date relative dans Poeuvre de son auteur car il ne contient 
aucune reference a d’autres ouvrages d’Aghorasiva, et nous n’avons connais- 
sance d’aucune reference a ce texte dans ses autres ouvrages). 

C’est le Dr N. Rout qui, cherchant des citations de la Siddhantadipika de 
Madhyarjunasiva, se souvint avoir vu un tel stotra alors qu’elle contribuait a 
dresser le catalogue de la collection de manuscrits de 1’IFP. L’enthousiasme 
engendre par cette decouverte en 2003 retomba vite lorsque nous realisames 
combien le texte etait pauvrement transmis dans IFP T. 546, une transcrip¬ 
tion sur papier en DevanagarT, et le seul manuscrit alors connu de nous 
(T). Heureusement, nous avons alors decouvert grace a l’industrie du Dr 
S. A.S. Sarma que la presque totalite du texte est citee par fragments dans 
l’ouvrage d’un autre disciple d’Aghorasiva, le commentaire (tTka) de Vaktra- 
sambhu a la Mrgendrapaddhati d’Aghorasiva (IFP T. 1021), et qu’un grand 
nombre de citations, souvent sans attribution, apparaissent dans P Atmartha- 
pujapaddhati attribute a Vedajnana. Il nous sembla apres tout possible, a 
l’aide de ces deux ouvrages et d’un petit nombre de citations eparses dans 
d’autres oeuvres, de reconstruire un texte lisible, ce que nous (D. Goodall, 
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N. Rout, R. Sathyanarayanan et S.A.S. Sarma, tous de l’EFEO) en- 
treprimes de faire. Nous apprimes alors que le Dr T. GaNESAN (IFP) avait 
decouvert un manuscrit sur palme du texte, qu’il avait envie d en entrepren- 
dre l’edition mais hesitait en raison de l’etat fragmentaire du manuscrit. N. 
Rout partit a la recherche du manuscrit decouvert par Ganesan et tomba 
sur un manuscrit sur palme. Pendant ce temps, nous avions propose au Dr 
Ganesan de se joindre a notre equipe editoriale, et c’est seulement lorsque 
debuta la collation a la fin de l’ete 2004 que nous realisames que le manuscrit 
trouve par Ganesan (P,) etait different du MS sur palme trouve par Rout 
(P 2 ). Lorsque nous eumes collationne ces sources, N. Rout decouvrit la 
source fragmentaire P*, ce qui permit de resoudre nombre de difficultes qui 
subsistaient. 

Lorsque tous ces manuscrits eurent ete collationnes, S. Sambandha¬ 
sivacarya (IFP), a qui nous avions fourni une copie de notre edition, 
revela qu’il avait autrefois songe a editer lui-meme le Pancavaranastava , 
mais a partir de deux autres manuscrits dont nous n’avions pas connais- 
sance, l’un appartenant a 1 ’IFP (P4), l’autre—un manuscrit sur papier en 
ecriture Grantha—a lui-meme (S). II se joignit alors a nous pour la collation 
de ces sources en Avril 2005. Alors que nous pensions que 1 edition etait pres 
d’etre achevee, en Juin 2005, le Dr Ganesan retrouva chez lui une vieille 
photocopie de l’edition de Dharmapuram de 1945 (=E D ). C’est seulement 
a ce moment que nous realisames que la notre n’etait pas Veditio princeps. 
Au debut de Juillet 2005, S. Sambandhasivacarya decouvrit encore une 
autre version imprimee du texte, l’edition de Bangalore de 1962 (=E fl ). Fi- 
nalement, en novembre 2005, alors que nous nous appretions a faire mettre 
le livre sous presse, S. SAMBANDHASIVACARYA remarqua que nous n’avions 
pas considere le seul manuscrit catalogue, P 3 , conserve lui aussi a 1 ’IFP. 

Grace a tous ces materiaux et a quelques citations supplementaires, l’etat 
du texte edite se revele bien meilleur que nous ne l’avions d’abord cru pos¬ 
sible, meme si quelques vers douteux subsistent. 

La frequence avec laquelle le texte est cite suggere une popularity con¬ 
siderable bien au-dela de l’epoque de sa composition ; Appayadlksita s y 
refere comme fournissant des stotr a qui peuvent etre recites au cours de la 
nityapuja dans sa Sivarcanacandnkd (p. 99). 

Un autre exemple Saiddhantika du genre nous est parvenu, le Sivapuja- 
stava ; encore plus dense (47 vers), copie immediatement avant notre texte 
dans deux de nos manuscrits (P 2 T), il est l’oeuvre de l’exact contemporain 
d’Aghorasiva, Jnanasambhu. On notera aussi l’existence d’un autre texte 
Saiddhantika a peu pres contemporain, compose par un eleve d’Aghorasiva, 
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qui, s’il n’est pas un stotra, est extremement proche dans son esprit et dans 
son contenu du Pancavaranastava : la Dhyanaratnavali de Trilocanasiva. 

La structure du texte 

Si le Pancavaranastava est un hymne liturgique, contrairement au Siva- 
pujastava , il ne traite pas de Pexecution du rituel externe, mais presente tout 
ce qui est accompli mentalement au cours de l’adoration obligatoire quoti- 
dienne de Sadasiva et de sa suite (yaga) par un initie du Saiva Siddhanta, 
sous la forme d’instructions pour l’adoration mentale ( dhyana ou, selon la 
terminologie moderne, dhyanasloka) formulees comme des expressions de 
louange parfois ornees d’affirmations doctrinales (par exemple en 34 sq). 
Les visualisations sont donnees dans l’ordre que requiert l’adoration quo- 
tidienne obligatoire (nityapuja) : d’abord l’adoration de siva en tant que 
soleil, puis la veneration des divinit^s sur le seuil et de Brahma en tant que 
protecteur du site ( vastupa ), la visualisation du trone de l’adoration, enfin 
celle de Sadasiva intronise et entoure par les cinq circuits (avarana) de son 
yaga : 

I- 2 Siva en tant que soleil 
3-5b Les huit autres planetes 
5cd Tejascanda 

6-8 Ganesa, SarasvatT et (au milieu) GajalaksmT au-dessus de la porte 
9-10 Nandin et Ganga sur le montant droit de la porte 

II - 12 Mahakala et Yamuna sur le montant gauche de la porte 
13 ASTRA sur le seuil 

14—16 Brahma en tant que Vastupala au SO ; Ganesa au NO ; MahalaksmI 
au N ; sept Guru (Sadasiva, Ananta, Srlkantha, Ambika, Guha, Visnu, 
Brahma) au NE 

17 Adharasakti dans la Kurmasila 

18 Ananta dans la Brahmasila 

19-20 Dharma, Jriana, Vairagya et Aisvarya dans les directions in- 
termediaires, comme lions formant les pieds du trone, et leurs opposes 
formant des traverses 
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21 Les deux coussins ( chadana ) de may a et de vidya, places respectivement 

au SO et au NE 

22 Un lotus a huit petales dans suddhavidyatattva 

23-24 Les neuf sakti, en commengant par Varna, placees sur les huit 
etamines, la derniere, ManonmanT, etant placee sur le p^ricarpe 

25 Les trois mandala du soleil, de la lune et du feu, que gouvernent Brahma, 

Visnu et Rudra 

26 Le saktimandala, que gouverne Isvara, place dans le pericarpe 

27 Le yogapTtha, qui va de la terre a Kutila (= Suddhavidyatattva ?) 
28-42 Sadasiva intronise 

43-46 Sakti 

47-54 Les Brahmamantra : Tsana, tatpurusa, aghora, vamadeva, 

SADYOJATA 

55-59 Les Angamantra : NETRA, HRDAYA, SIRAH, SIKHA, KAVACA, 
SIV ASTRA 

60-66 Second circuit—les Vidyesvara : Ananta, Suksma, Sivottama, Eka- 
netra, Ekarudra, Trimurti, SrTkantha, Sikhandin 

67-74 Troisieme circuit—les Ganesvara (ou Gana) : Nandin, Mahakala, 
Bhrngin, Ganesa, Vrsa, Skanda, Uma, Candesvara 

75-85 Quatrieme circuit—les Lokapala : Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, 
Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, Isana, Brahma, Visnu 

86-95 Cinquieme circuit—les armes des Lokapala : Vajra (le foudre), Sakti 
(la lance), Danda (le baton), Khadga (l’ep^e), Paia (le lacet), Dhvaja 
(l’6tendard), Gada (la massue), TVisula (le trident), Padma (le lotus), 
Cakra (la roue) 

96-97 Sivagni ne de VagTsI, et Sadesana (i.e. Sadasiva) a l’int6rieur du feu 

98 Les Rudra, les Matr, les Rasi, les Gana, les Guhyaka, les Graha, les As¬ 
tra, les Daitya, les Nisicara, les Naga et les Naksatra—tous mangeurs 
de Bali—et le Ksetrapala (a savoir Bhairava) 
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99 Guru 

100 Sambhu 

101 Candesvara 

102 phalasruti 

Ce programme structure place le Pancavaranastava a part d’une grande 
partie de la litterature de dhyanasloka populaire aujourd’hui. En fait il ne 
presente pas la totalite de la visualisation requise au cours de la journee 
de l’initie Saiddhantika—ainsi les visualisations des sandhya anthropomor- 
phes n’y figurent pas—et certaines visualisations ne sont pas assez explicites 
pour un neophyte ; mais Aghorasiva a reuni dans ce seul petit texte une 
quantite de details, etablissant un programme de meditation Saiddhantika 
relativement complet qu’on ne trouve probablement ainsi condense dans au- 
cun ouvrage anterieur. 

Remarques sur le trone 

L’adoration est accomplie d’abord interieurement, en intronisant Sada- 
siva dans le corps de l’adorateur, avant que la meme intronisation ne soit 
repetee exterieurement—mais toujours mentalement—dans le substrat de 
l’adoration, habituellement le linga. Ceci explique pourquoi les descriptions, 
detaillant ce qui doit etre imagine et « installe >, donnent comme points 
de reference tantot des parties du corps et tantot des sections du linga ou 
les pierres sous celui-ci (kurmasila, brahmasila). C’est aussi la raison pour 
laquelle on trouve la description elaboree d’un tel trone—necessairement in¬ 
visible pour tout spectateur exterieur—non seulement dans des ouvrages an- 
ciens qui traitent uniquement de la pratique des individus inities, mais aussi 
dans des ouvrages posterieurs au XII e siecle qui sont consacres a l’adoration 
publique dans les temples, comme le Purva-Kamika , que de nombreux tem¬ 
ples dans l’Inde du Sud pretendent suivre aujourd’hui, ou le manuel non 
agamique du grand temple de Chidambaram, le Cidambaresvaranityapuja- 
sutra attribue a Patahjali. 

La visualisation du trone dans le Pancavaranastava peut etre resumee 
ainsi. A la base, dans la kurmasila sous le linga, l’initie doit adorer Adhara- 
3 akti, le pouvoir qui soutient l’univers. Elle est blanche comme l’ocean de 
lait et a la forme lovee d’une pousse emergeant de sa graine. Au-dessus se 
trouve Ananta, le Seigneur des mantra. Blanc, il est situe dans la brahma- 
dila, sur le lotus qu’est maya. Ensuite, formant les pieds d’un trone dans 
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les regions intermediaries du NE, SE, SO et NO, doivent etre visualises 
quatre lions—rouge, blanc, jaune et noir—incarnant les pouvoirs d’Ananta 
(Dharma, Jnana, Vairagya et Aisvarya) et representant les quatre yuga. For¬ 
mant des traverses entre ces pieds se trouvent quatre incarnations anthropo- 
morphes bicolores d’Adharma, Ajhana, Avairagya et Anaisvarya. Au-dessus 
se trouve le coussin rouge de maya, et au-dessus de celui-ci, le coussin blanc 
de suddhavidya. Sur ceux-ci se trouve un lotus avec un pericarpe a l’eclat 
d’or en fusion dont les graines sont les cinquante phonemes. C’est le lotus de 
suddhavidya. Sur ses etamines doivent etre placees huit sakti a quatre bras 
(Vama, Jyestha, RaudrT, etc). Sur le pericarpe se trouve la neuvieme sakti, 
Manonmani ; son apparence est semblable, a ceci pres qu’elle est blanche. 
Sur les extremites des petales doit etre place un disque solaire gouverne par 
Brahma ; sur les extremites des etamines, un disque lunaire gouverne par 
Visnu ; sur le pericarpe, un disque igne gouverne par Rudra. A l’interieur 
du pericarpe doit etre visualise un disque de sakti gouverne par Isvara. Au- 
dessus regne Sadasiva. 

II s’agit vraisemblablement de la combinaison de deux modeles 
d’intronisation : celui, organique, du lotus qui pousse a travers le corps et 
fleurit, et celui d’un trone aux lions carre sur lequel s’epanouit une fleur de lo¬ 
tus a huit petales, le trone et la fleur correspondant respectivement aux par¬ 
ties carrees et octogonales du linga que sont sa base et sa section mediane. La 
combinaison elaboree par Aghorasiva differe de celles qu’on trouve dans les 
tantra et les paddhati anterieurs—par exemple dans le Kirana , qui presente 
un trone hybride particulierement problematique, ou dans la Somasambhu- 
paddhati , qui integre le trone au lotus en identifiant Ananta au lotus. Cette 
combinaison n’est pas non plus la solution qui s’est imposee dans toutes les 
Ecritures Saiddhantika transmises dans l’lnde du Sud et dont aucune trace 
n’atteste l’existence avant le XII e siecle et merae bien apres cette date. Et 
la plupart d’entre elles ajoutent au moins une complexity supplementaire 
au trone : elles le divisent en cinq sections (pahcasana) qui, dans certains 
contextes, semblent pouvoir etre utilises de maniere independante. Ces 
cinq sections (anantasana, simhasana, yogasana, vimalasana et padmasana) 
sont un trait que presque toute la litterature secondaire tente anachronique- 
ment de plaquer sur les descriptions plus anciennes de trones ; nous pensons 
qu’aucun ouvrage dont on puisse demontrer qu’il a 4te compose au XII e siecle 
ou avant ne le comporte. Nous examinons la question du developpement 
du trone d’adoration dans notre introduction, et des comparaisons avec les 
trones d’autres textes figurent dans nos annotations. 
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Les cinq circuits 

L’adoration de Sadasiva au centre d’une cour de divinites disposees en 
cinq avarana concentriques (le plus central contenant des mantra person- 
nifies qui ne sont pas en fait differents de lui-meme) est devenue un topos 
du genre. Cependant, le nombre et la composition des circuits sont en 
fait loin d’etre fixes. Parmi les Siddhantatantra dont l’anteriorite au XIP 
siecle est demontree, ni le Mrgendra, ni le Matariga, ni le Nisvasaguhya, 
ni le Svayambhuvasutrasangraha ne se conforment a notre modele, et le 
Diksottara pr^sente plusieurs yaga dont aucun ne lui correspond. De tous 
les yaga du Siddhanta ancien qui different de notre modele, c’est celui du 
Dvisatikalottara —qui enseigne un seul avarana interieur compose seulement 
des angamantra —qui a eu la plus grande influence : on en retrouve des traits 
dans la Somasambhupaddhati du XP siecle, mais aussi chez le contemporain 
d’Aghorasiva, Jnanasambhu, et meme dans la Kriyakramadyotika d’Aghora¬ 
siva (bien que son circuit interieur simple inclue les Brahmamantra). En 
revanche le Kirana presente cinq circuits : la description de son trone com- 
plique, frequemment citee, pourrait avoir joue un role dans 1’evolution qui 
a conduit de 1’a varan a unique du Dvisatikalottara a notre modele. 

Dans les Siddhantatantra transmis seulement dans le Sud et qui ne sont 
pas cites dans la litterature du XIP siecle ou anterieure, les cinq avarana 
constituent une norme presque invariable (toutefois, dans le kriyapada du 
Raurava, on trouve six circuits, bien que, le plus central n’etant pas compte, 
ils soient consideres comme cinq). Un autre developpement tardif est la 
« feminisation > du yaga par l’inclusion de sakti paredres des divinites des 
circuits dans le Cintya et le Makuta (cf. nos remarques sur ManonmanT 
devenant la paredre de Sadasiva, note ad v. 43). Nous remarquons aussi 
dans notre introduction que l’adoration Saiddhantika developpee, telle qu’on 
la trouve decrite dans la Kriyakramadyotika , a influe sur la maniere dont 
l’adoration d’autres divinites est prescrite, par exemple celle d’Ekaksara- 
ganapati dans le Vidyarnavatantra. 

Remarques sur les annotations 

Dans nos annotations, nous nous sommes efforces de mettre en evidence 
l’influence sur les descriptions d’Aghorasiva de textes anterieurs plutot que 
de chercher l’impact du Pancavaranastava sur les textes, la pratique et 
l’imagerie posterieurs ; nous nous sommes done reposes davantage sur les 
textes dont nous savons qu’il les connaissait, ou dont on peut raisonnable- 
ment penser qu’il les connaissait dans la mesure ou ils lui sont anterieurs 
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(comme le Nisvasa), et moins sur les Siddhantatantra qu’il ne cite jamais, 
au moins dans la litterature qu’on peut lui attribuer avec certitude, et qui 
ne sont pas mentionnes par ses predecesseurs et contemporains, comme le 
Kamika, le Karana , VAjita, etc. II est commode pour le lecteur cherchant 
des paralleles que notre demarche differe a cet egard de celle de BRUNNER, 
particulierement dans le premier volume de son edition de la Somasambhu- 
paddhati, dont les riches annotations citent abondamment des ouvrages 
posterieurs. Nous avons bien sur tire grand profit de son excellent travail: il 
nous a souvent fourni l’elucidation de points que nous avions d’abord peine 
a expliquer nous-memes. La Somasambhupaddhati etant une source majeure 
pour Aghorasiva, nous l’avons frequemment citee, en preferant souvent les 
legons de l’edition KSTS, car, comme BRUNNER elle-meme s’en est ren- 
due compte avec le temps, elle a surestime les legons des sources du Nord, 
et n’a pu, helas, mener a bien la revision du premier volume qu’elle pro- 
jetait. Nous n’entendons pas reprendre ce projet, mais nous esperons que 
deux de nos publications—la presente edition et l’edition que prepare S. A. S. 
Sarma de la premiere partie de la Somasambhupaddhatitika de Trilocana- 
tiva—contribueront a combler les lacunes que Brunner deplorait dans ses 
annotations. 

Disposant des nombreux paralleles traces par BRUNNER avec des 
textes posterieurs a la Somasambhupaddhati , et cherchant des paralleles 
avec des textes anterieurs, nous nous sommes naturellement interesses au 
developpement des rituels. Remarquant qu’en matiere de doctrine Aghora¬ 
siva semble extremement fidele aux idees de son predecesseur du X e siecle 
Ramakantha, nous avons entrepris ce travail en presumant qu’il n’y avait pas 
non plus de difference notable entre la nityapuja qu’enseigne Somasambhu et 
celle qu’enseigne Aghorasiva. Nous avons en fait decouvert de considerables 
differences non seulement entre la Somasambhupaddhati et la Kriyakrama- 
dyotika , mais encore entre la Kriyakramadyotika et le Pahcavaranastava. 
Comme nous l’expliquons dans nos annotations, nombre de ces divergences 
semblent resulter du fait qu’Aghorasiva—egalement auteur de la Mrgendra- 
paddhati —a introduit des details tires de la tradition rituelle du Mrgendra 
dans la tradition des paddhati fondee sur le Dvisatikalottara dont il a herite 
de Somasambhu. 

En examinant dans d’autres textes de paddhati les nombreuses cita¬ 
tions attributes au Kalottara, au Satsahasrika-, au Satsahasra- ou au Brhat- 
kalottara (les trois derniers titres au moins designent probablement un 
seul et meme texte), nous avons acquis le sentiment que l’introduction de 
materiaux provenant d’Ecritures « apparentees » ( samanatantra ) a con- 
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stitue un autre facteur majeur dans le developpement de la tradition des pad- 
dhati fondee sur le Dvisatikalottara. Les Ecritures considerees comme « ap- 
parentees > au Dvisatikalottara sont les differentes recensions du Kalottara , 
le Sarvajndnottara , et surtout, le tres eclectique Brhatkalottara. II nous 
semble done que l’etude et l’edition de ce long ouvrage—qu’helas nous 
n’avons pas encore eu l’occasion d’etudier—constitue une tache pressante 
pour l’historien du rituel sivai'te. 

Nous n’avons pas propose de traduction—sauf dans le cas de vers dont 
l’interpr6tation nous a semble delicate—mais nous presentons une table des 
prescriptions iconographiques disposee dans l’ordre alphabetique des noms 
des divinites concernees. Nous nous sommes bien entendu efforces de trou- 
ver des representations picturales et sculpturales qui correspondent aux pre¬ 
scriptions iconographiques de notre texte, mais nous sommes conscients de 
la distance irr&iuctible—soulign4e par BRUNNER dans « L’lmage divine 
dans le culte agamique de §iva » (1990)—entre les representations et les 
prescriptions destinees a la meditation et a la pratistha. 
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Sivasurya with his avarana of planets Entrance by Western Gate 
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The garbhavarana according to the Pancavaranastava 
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Variant disposition of the Vidyesas Fig. 7 
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The outer avaranas 
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The Pancavaranastava of Aghorasivacarya: 

A twelfth-century South Indian prescription for the 
visualisation of Sadasiva and his retinue 

Editors: Dominic Goodall, Nibedita Rout, R. Sathyanarayanan, 
S.A.S. Sarnia, T. Ganesan, S. Sambandhasivacarya 


The present volume contains an annotated critical edition of a once celebrated, 
though now little known liturgical hymn in one hundred verses by the most famous 
of the bearers of the initiatory name AghoraSiva. This twelfth-century theologian of 
Chidambaram is known both for his exegetical works (commentaries of his survive 
on the Mrgendravrtti, the Dvisatikalottaratantra, the Sarvajfidnottaratantra and on 
several small theological treatises) and for his ritual manuals: the Mrgendrapaddhati, 
in anustubh verse, and the prose Kriyakramadyotika. This last work, completed in 1157 
AD, remains one of the principal authorities for the performance of ritual in South 
Indian Saiva temples today. 

In his Pancavaranastava, “Praise of the Five Circuits” or “Praise of the One Surrounded 
by Five Circuits”, Aghorasiva recounts how the central deity of the Saiva Siddhanta 
should be visualised in worship, surrounded by a court of divinities placed around 
him in five concentric rings. All detail about the performance of external ritual is 
omitted, and each prescription for visual prayer is elegantly formulated as an 
expression of veneration. At the centre of the space of worship, which is typically 
either the worshipper's own heart or the crown of the linga, the initiate is to see the 
benign, white, consortless, five-faced and ten-armed Sadasiva enthroned on a white, 
eight-petalled lotus blossom. Ranged immediately around him are anthropomorphic 
forms of the mantras that are his heads and body-parts, then the souls that 
administer the universe, then the members of his family, then the divinities that 
protect the directions and finally the anthropomorphised weapons of those 
protectors. 

Plentiful annotation and a selection of photographs help the reader to follow the 
editors' exploration of the relations between Saiddhantika iconographic 
prescriptions and sculptural realisation, particularly that of the Tamil-speaking 
South, where Saiddhantika forms of religion are believed long to have predominated. 

This volume is the first published fruit of a collaboration that took shape in the context of a 
Saiva reading group which began meeting daily in the Pondicherry Centre of the EFEO in 2002. 
The editors are: Dominic Goodall, Nibedita Rout, S.A.S. Sarma and R. Sathyanarayanan (all of 
the EFEO) and T. Ganesan and S. Sambandhasivacarya (both of the IFP). 





